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TO 



THE LANDLORDS AND TENANTS OP IRELAND, 

I DEDICATE this volume, in the humble but earnest hope that I maj 
benefit both, by showing that the interests of both arc mutual and 
inseparable. 

I trust I may not be over sanguine in expecting that I shall be 
aided in my heartfelt desire to serve my humbler countrymen and 
countrywomen, and that the Cheap Publication now submitted to 
them may be placed by the higher class within reach of the lower. 

I shall indeed heartily rejoice if I have contributed to the social 
and moral improvement of those for whom my ' Stories * are chiefly 
intended. My design was to exhibit and illustrate those peculiarities 
in the Irish character which appear to bo the root of evils in their 
condition — habits, many of which, though not in themselves vicious, 
commonly lead to vice; prejudices, firom which nothing but injurious 
results can be expected; or ideas and pursuits, which are not con- 
sidered dishonourable or dangerous, but which are unquestionably 
both ; and at the same thne to show the brighter as well as the darker 
side of the picture, by delineating the virtues which are, to say the 
least, as prominent and distinguishing parts of Irish nature. 

Anna Maria Hall. 
The Ros«n/y Old Brompton, May 20, 1840. 
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TOO EARLY WEDl 

* It's what I wanted to spako to your honour about,* said Sandy 
Donovan, who jiad entorod my cousin's breakfast-room, and mado 
her his best bow ; * it's what I wanted, my lady, is the lend of a 
loan of two-and-sixpence, if it would bo placing to yo ; and Fll 
work it out in any way convenient — either in going messages ta 
the squire, or anywhere else in the three kingdoms at a moment's 
notice ; or taking a hand at the knives, whin Misther Langan, or 
Mike, or the footboy himself, has no muid to be dirting their 
hands wid their work, and yer honour wanting them to be dano 
before the quality ; or driving the cows homo, if the ould cowboy 
would be sick, or *^ overtaken," which will liappen to any, let alone 
a boy of his years ; or — but to be sure,* added Sandy, after a 
pause, as if to give weight to some peculiarly onerous service he 
was about to proffer — * to bo sure, yer honour nor the masthor 
are never in trouble that way, like yer neighbours — if you war, 
bedad ! there isn't a boy in the barony would bate the bailiffs wid 
greater joy than myself!' — and Sandy's eyes brightened, and his 
hand grasped more firmly the handle of his good shiUala ; he 
looked what ho really was, a fine handsome gay-hearted * boy' of 
about nineteen — certainly not twenty. 

* Well, Sandy,' replied my cousin, smiling, * I will lend you tlie 
half-crown ; and you sliall repay it me, not in labour — for I re- 
quire my servants to do their own work — but in money.' 

'Och, ma'am dear, that's hard upon me intirely. I'd ratlior 
work it out.' 

* But isn't your time your money t Cannot you sell that time 
to some other person, and discharge your debt out of the pro- 
duce V 
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* Fm no scholar, my lady,' he replied, twisting his shoulders ; 
* but Fd rather work it out.* 

* We will speak of that by and by,' said my cousin ; * you must 
pay me twopence a- week, and tell me what you want with a half- 
crown.' 

* Well, Qod bless you, my lady, Fm a made man ; I'll pay it a,t 
the twopence, though Fd rather work it out, supposing even it 
came to double.' 

My cousin smiled, and looked at me significantly, for we had 
often talked of the impossibility of making an Irishman consider 
time as a commodity of value ; and then she asked him, * Well, 
Sandy, and now tell me what you want with it.' 

Sandy Donovan twirled his hat between his thmnbs, looked 
down upon the carpet^ and hemmed twice. I perceived at once 
the state of the case, for he blushed deeply. With the natural 
quickness of an Irishman he saw I understood the matter ; and 
turning to me, said, * If you plase, my lady, tell the misthress, for 
I see you're insensed into it already.' 

* Sandy's in love I* 

* I have known that for some time,' answered my cousin, ' and 
with the gatekeeper's daughter. But what has that to do with 
the half-crown V 

My cousin is one of those amiable, excellent persons, who, bom, 
though not brought up, in the country, loving it also with the 
warmth of Irish love, can no more comprehend an Irishman's 
nature than can those who, having paid a visit of two weeks to 
Dublin, and the county Wicklow, return with a self-satisfied con- 
viction that they are fully acquainted with the habits, manners, 
and feelings of tibe Irish nation. 

*Is it what has it to do with the half-crown, my lady?' re- 
peated poor Sandy to my infinite amusement ; < why, thm, just 
everything in life, sure ; it's to help to pay Father Garratty for 
marrying vs, my lady I We've made up the money all to that, 
misthress dear ; and we didn't — ^that's I didn't — ^know what to do 
at all abont it» until I thought I'd make bould with you, ma'am, 
that — can feel for us.' 

^Me feel for you!' exclaimed my cousin indignantly; 'how 
could you £Ekncy that ?' 

< Just, ma'am, the remimbrance of your own young days ; that 
to be sure you don't look past yet, long life to you, and the mas- 
ther's too, when, as I have heard teU, you thought the great battle 
of Waterloo put betwixt yon both for ever, and he kilt at it» though 
he's so hearty now ; and sure if the want of the half-crown put 
betwixt me and Lucy Hackett^ it would be aa bad to us as the 
batUe of Waterloo.' 

I never asked my cousin which of the two topics Sandy touched 
npon had softened her most — ^the sly compliment to her youtlifiil 
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looks, or the allusion to tho * great battle ' where her beloved hus- 
band had played a distinguished part. Certainly her after obser- 
vation had lost all asperity. 

* Well, but, Bandy, what provision have you made for this new 
state of matrimony V 

'Provision is it, my lady!' answered Sandy with another turn 
of his hat ; ' we've lots of love, misthress dear ; it'll hould out till 
the grave shuts over us, Til go bail for that.' 

'But, Sandy, you can't live on love V 

•It's cruel poor living without it — that I know, ma'am, any 
way,' he replied right readily. 

* But there will be two to feed instead of one at your father's ; 
for Lucy cannot continue at the lodge.' 

' Nor doesn't want, ma'am — I've built her a cabin off the cor- 
ner of my father's three acres, and there's a few sticks in it al- 
ready. Bho's no groat oator, and the pratees are cheap enoughy 
thank God !' 

* But by and by, you will have more than two to feed.' 

* Plaso God,' wtis Sandy's quiet reply. 

' Sandy,' I said, ' I am sure your choice is a good one ; Lucy is 
a pretty, cheerful, industrious girl, not yet eighteen, I think — 
too young to take the heavy cares of peasant life upon her. I 
will not say she will change, because that is what Irish women 
seldom do ; but I must say you are laying the foundation of cer- 
tain misery, both for her and yourself, by not waiting until yov 
have something to begin life with.' 

* Ah, thin, ma'am dear^ it's a shame for ye to bo evenin' sorrow 
to a bridegroom.' 

' You even it, as you call it, to yourself Sandy : look there I' I 
pointed from the window to a beggar woman who was coming up 
the lawn, followed by a troop of children. * Look there 1 how 
would you like to bring the Ught-hearted fond girl you love to a 
fate like that ? And yet such are the effects of very early mar- 
riages, combined with, or rather the first step to, imprudence. 
Tou are both young ; labour in your several vocations for five or 
six years ; you have an object to love and labour for ; and at the 
end of that period, by God's blessing on your own industry, you'U 
have something to begin with — enough to furnish a cabin comfort- 
ably, and a short purse to defray first expenses/ 

* But, ma'am dear, sure we can work as well together, and get 
the comfortable cabin and the short purse afbher.' 

< No — you will not have the same motive ; circumstances will 
bend you down. If Lucy becomes the mother of children at so 
early an age, her exertions will be cramped.' 

* She'd work the betthor,' interrupted Sandy. 

* She would be, as all Irish women are, the most affectionato 
mother in the world ; but marrying so young, old age wiU come 
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upon her prematurely. Her eyes will grow dim, and her hair 
turn gray before her time ; her bodUy strength must fail ; and 
what woman can knit, or spin, or sew for hire, with a tribe of 
little half-starved children round her feet I It is not too late to 
change your resolution. I will see Lucy ; I will reason with her ; 
I know she will wait for you. Work on singly a little longer. 
She. will be your reward; and, believe me, such a prudential 
course will render your future life prosperous and happy.* 

* What can a young man save out of ^inpence or a shilling a- 
day, my lady V said Sandy. 

* What could he spare at that rate for the support of a wife ? 
what for the support of a family of children ? ' 

*Bedad!' answered Sandy, twisting his shoulders — ^his inva- 
riable practice when in a hobble — ' Bedad ! I don*t know ; only 
they all does the same, and sure we'll be no worse off than our 
neighbours.' 

*But Lucy, poor pretty Lucy, who has been more tenderly 
brought up than her neighbours ; surely, Sandy, you would not 
wish to bring her into trouble V 

* Poverty I may bring her to — Qod help us, ma'am, there's none 
of us made up against that ; but I'll work my fingers to the bone 
to keep her from trouble. I'll own she's too good for me ; though 
that's not her own thought. But I'll say this : sorra a boy in the 
townland will make a better husband, let the other be who he 
may. Sure, ma'am, there's nothing in the poverty you think Of 
to frighten us. We've been looking at it ever since we wai* bom, 
more or less. We get used to it in these parts.' 

* You bring it on yourselves. Nothing keeps down either young 
man or woman so much as a tribe of infants before there is any- 
thing to give them.' 

* Bedad ! so it does,' replied the young man with the most per- 
fect composure ; * but how can we help it ? — the craythurs ax no- 
thing but pratees and salt, and grow up fine men and women on 
it^ that bate the world for beauty.' 

In fact, in no shape could we place poverty so as to render her 
aspect more hideous than he knew it to be ; but his naturally gay 
spirit rose against the idea that either Lucy or he was doomed to 
encounter it ; or if they were, he laid his thoughts upon the fa- 
vourite phrase of those who are not able to help themselves — 
* We'll get over it, by the help of God !' or, * We'll not be worse 
off than our neighbours,' or, * Something 'ill turn up for good.' 
Sometimes he would parry my argument by wit, sometimes by 
laughter— always respectftd, yet merry laughter ; and so, seeing 
he was determined upon an early marriage, and consequent po- 
verty, I resolved to appeal to Lucy. 

* She's a great fool,' said her grandmother at the lodge, who 
had brought her up ; * but if the worst come to the worst, she'll 
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be no worse off than her neighbours.' Here was a pretty argu> 
ment in favour of misery, by one who was old enough to have 
known better. ' She'll sup sorrow for it, I daresay, but we all 
have our taste of it one way or other.' Lucy was all smiles and 
tears. Sandy and she liad learnt out of the same ' Koad-a-made- 
aisy* at school ; they had gone to their ' duty ' together. She had 
been promised to him, and no thought of any one else had over 
come across her heart. She was willing to wait for him till the 
day of her deatli ; only, maybe, for anything she could toll, it 
would be the same thing in five years as it was then ; there was 
nothing to make it better — and the ould loved each other the 
more who spent their sunny days together. I knew full well that 
comparatively little misery is produced among the lower classes 
in Ireland by the absence of connubial affection. Cottage trouble 
lias its sweet consoling drop of love in the bottom of every cup of 
sorrow. Lucy seemed prepared for both. She did not attempt 
to deny that she loved Sandy ; it * was so natural to love him ; 
she never had a brother, and ho hod been more than a brother to 
her since she was the height of a rose-bush.' I could not look on 
the young beauty — so fair, so truthful, so earnest, so bright — with- 
out a feeling of deep grief, for I anticipated what was sure to fol- 
low. She had not even the ambition which characterises the 
young English bride in the same sphere of life ; she knew that 
poverty would be her dower, but she had made up her mind to 
encounter it with him she loved. * Her uncle,* she said, * had pro- 
mised them half an aero, or maybe more, by and by, and then 
they'd do "bravely."' *Why not wait for it?* *And sure we 
must wait for it,* she replied with groat naivet6, * for ho wont 

five it to us now.' In her quiet modest way, Lucy was as firm as 
andy. * You perceive,' said my cousin, * persons who seek to in- 
timidate them, by pointing out the miseries of poverty, fail ; they 
see it so often, that they yield to it rather than withstand it, or 
sometimes rather than avoid it, if the means of avoiding it dis- 
turbs their preconceived opinions.' 

* They are always acting from impulse rather than reason ; they 
run into danger, and then ask you how they niiglit have kept out 
of it,' said I, sadly provoked with tlicse foolish young jiersons. 

* It is easy to see how it will end,' observed my cousin. 

* Can't you give them a little land to begin on ? ' 

* My dear friend, if we were to give land to all the silly youths 
who many without the prospect of even potato food from one chiy 
to another, we should not have an acre left for ourselves. Those 
early marriages are sources of the great evils of Ireland, and can 
never be prevented, as long as the peasantry have no ambition to 
elevate themselves in the scale of society, by means of better 
clothes and better dwellings than they generally possess. A man 
who is satisfied that his ynie should beg while he reaps the £ng- 
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lish haryestfi, and that his children should go barefoot^ cannot 
raise himself.' 

* But he is not so satisfied,' I said ; ' necessity compels it.' 

* A necessity induced,' observed my quiet cousin, * by being 
TOO EARLY WED.' She WES quite right. I have heard of cases 
where absolute boys and girls have been wedded parents ; and it 
is no uncommon thing to meet a grandfather in the very prime of 
life. I would not be thought an advocate for restraining, except 
to very reasonable bounds, the greatest blessing which the Al- 
mighty bestows upon his creatures — the power to be happy by 
making another happy; but I would have my humble fellow- 
countrymen and countrywomen more duly reflect before they 
adopt a course upon which nearly all, if not all, the comfort^ and, 
I may add, integrity, of their after-lives must depend. If marriage 
has its consolations in adversity, and its endearments in prospe- 
rity, courtship also has both, besides a greater proportion of that 
which is the strongest and truest stimulus to exertion — Hope ! 
It excites also to economy, prudence^ and sobriety, by a continual 
manifestation of their utiHty in bringing nearer the consummation 
of a dearly'cherished purpose ; money will be saved, when an object 
is directly to be achieved by saving ; labour will be undertaken 
with cheerfiilness, when its recompense is clearly and distinctly 
seen ; and, in short, the future will be perpetually in the eye, 
in the mind, and in the heart. On the other hand, poverty — ^too 
often the parent of sin — ^is always an effectual barrier against so- 
cial improvement : prudence is shut out, when its beneficial in- 
fluence is only remotely anticipated ; and those who find it diffi- 
cult to procure the necessities, never think of searching out the 
comforts of life. My design, however, is to exhibit and illustrate 
evils less by precept than example : many will listen to a story 
who slumber over a sermon ; and a picture may be made to speak 
more eloquently than words. 

Five years had elapsed between the scene I have endeavoured 
to describe and my again visiting my native land ; and greatly 
rejoiced was I once more to feel its bright green grass beneath 
my footsteps, to hear the music of its birds and rivers, and meet 
the welcome of bright eyes and warm hearts of many who had 
known me in childhood. During even so short a period, England 
had been gallopping onwards to perfection ; Ireland, I saw, had 
been creeping — and that is something — towards it also. Schools 
had been established where education had never before been 
heard of; gardens had expanded around many cottages; the 
Sabbath day was more respected and hallowed than of old; and 
the dress both of men and women was neater and in better order. 
I certainly feuicied b^gars wcro on the increase, but this must 
have been only £uicy. I came &om a land where they are com- 
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paratively unknown, and had almoet forgotten how crowded my 
poor country always was with poverty Hstricken creatures, who are 
unable to provide for themselves Uie commonest food or the 
coarsest apparel. Dublin is a solitary-looking city. The ma^ 
nificence of its noble buildings badly accords with the emptinese 
of the broad streets. There is an air of desolation in its highwayi^ 
a loneliness in its most public places — 

* 'Tis Qreoce, but living Oreeoo no more.* 

You can hear tho echo of your own footsteps in its noble squares ; 
and the beggars know a stranger's face in tho most crowded 
places. This beautifbl city is almost a wilderness ; and the occa- 
sional bursts of laughter that resound from the neighbourhood of 
College Green towards midnight, as the young men hasten to 
their apartments, have seemed to me strange and imnatural — out 
of keeping with the silence of the queenly yet solitary capital. 
We seek in vain for the trappings of its ancient state ; few above 
the rank of gentlemen aro to bo encountered in its paths ; and the 
palaces of its departed nobility — deported in a worse sense than 
that of death — ring to the sounds of the money-changers. You 
perceive, indeed, signs of traffic along the noble quays ; com and 
cattle may be seen there in abundance, but both aro on their way 
to Englaiid: they pay no duty; the enormous and splendid 
Custom-house is therefore an assemblage of unfurnished apart- 
ments. The returns of exports fill many a page in the quay- 
mastei^s book ; that for tho entry of imports has but the single 
word — nil. The com and cattle are to be exchanged in British 
markets for money which the Irish farmer is not to see ; it passes 
from the hands of the * driver* into those of the banker, to my 
Lord This and my Lord That, who learn twice a year that they 
have tenants upon their hereditary estates in a place called Ire- 
land, and who bestow upon the country just two thoughts — one 
upon each of the two occasions to which we make reference. My 
readers will find no politics in my sketches; but the topic on 
which I now write would give a pigeon gall. The absentees, who 
draw wealth out of Ireland, and impart no single blessing in 
return, are responsible to Qod, and ought to be held responsible 
to man, for much of the misery and crime of which unhappily tho 
coimtry is so fertile. But this subject is one that requires greater 
space and attention than it can at present have ; ere long, I may 
bo enabled to picture the system as I have seen it, and contrast 
the * landlord at home' with the 'landlord abroad.' Now, I must 
intreat my readers to follow me with my story. 

It was a fine moonlight evening, and we had spent it with somo 
fVicnds residing in that immense square called Stephen's Green. 
We wore walking homewards; and whatever cheerfulness we had 
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imbibed under the hospitable roof of our host, waa effectually dis- 
persed by the shivering and half-starved creatures who asked our 
charity with an importunity which only their civility prevented 
from being offensive. One slight creature — a child clinging to 
her cloak, another slung at her back, and one resting on her 
bosom — ^had followed us nearly to the comer of Grafton Street, 
not begging with her tongue, but appealing to our feelings by 
many outward tokens of misery. 

* If you want charity,' said I, * why do you not ask it V 

*We are all dying for want of food,* was the reply; and the 
voice, though I did not immediately remember to whom it be- 
longed, thrilled through me like a strain of long-forgotten music. 

* I have not tasted food all day,' she conipaiued, leaning against a 
projecting shopshutter, *nor wet my lips except with water : have 
mercy on me, for I am very young, and not used to begging.' 

* I believe you,' I replied, for I had by that time recognised her 
voice ; * I believe you : your name is Lucy Donovan.' Poor, poor 
Lucy ! She threw the hood back from her wasted features ; she 
would have fallen on her knees at my feet, if I had not prevented 
her : her soft hair was matted across her brows ; tears coursed 
each other down her cheeks ; her nose was pinched by starvation ; 
her lips, blue and trembling, could hardly give forth her thoughts 
— ^her prayers, I should rather say, for she appeared for a time to 
have forgotten her misery in the joy occasioned by the sight of a 
friend. 

* To thinky my lady, of my seeing you here I — ^and I conning 
over in my own mind yours and the misthress's warning about 
being too early married. It was the ruin of us all out, sure 
enough ; the childre came so fast, and nothing to give 'em. This 
is litde Sandy, ma'am, the moral of his father ; only you can't see 
him, the moonbames are so pale. And the one at my back, little 
Thomas, afther my poor father. An't I thankful that he never 
lived to see me in this trouble ! And this little hungry girl is 
Anty, after my grandmother; sure I'm glad she's in Heaven too. 
Ah, ma'am honey, a young loving heart must suffer a dale of 
sorrow before it blesses the grave for closing over, and the red 
worm for destroying, the things it loved more than life.' 

* Come to me to-morrow morning, Lucy,' I said, * and we will 
see what can be done for you.' I pressed a small donation and 
my address into her hand. 

* I can't be out in daylight,' she whispered; * I'll come at night 
— ^I've no clothes — notliing but the cloak left.' 

My English readers may believe this tale : it is no fiction ; it is 
perfectly true ; true, without an atom of exaggeration. The young 
mother had parted with every article of clothing she possessed in 
the world, except the thin blue hooded cloak in which she en- 
shrouded her misery and starvation : under its feeble protection 
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she begged at night. When I mentioned the circumRtancc to tlio 
lady at whose house we wore residing, slio assured mo it was a 
fact of no uncommon occurrence. 

The next night Lucy came with her children. We had pro- 
vided something for her in the way of clothoH. * Wont yon put 
on those shoes, Lucy V * I thank you, my lady,' she replied, while 
ono of her old smiles brightened up her face ; * I'll take them, 
since ye're so good ; but it's a bad fashion to be tendering my 
feet up with shoes : they're used to the stones now, poor things. 

And so best ' 

•Where is Sandy, Lucyl — I cannot believe he has deserted 
you.' 

* Qod bless you for that right thought, my Indy. He has not : 
ho was forced to lave me, but ^uU wasn't desarting me. You see, 
ma'am, afbher we married, we got on very well for a bit ; and tho 
earnest true-hearted love we ever and always had for each other, 
hold out wonderful, and I wasn't over strong, and poor Kandy took 
to working aftlior-hours, which everybody knew ho need not have 
done had he been single. But, anyway, that brought on tho fever. 
The fever, my lady, and this little Sandy, cnmo together, before, 
indeed,' she added with her usual simplicity, * wo wore ready for 
either — to say ready; and then, between nursing tho husband 
and nursing the child, when I got up I had myiiands full, and 
we both so young, and no experience. To be sure the poor 
neighbours helped us. They gave us a share of all they had, even 
to a handful of meal or a stone of potatoes; and the hardest 
word they ever spoke was, ** Qod direct you, ye poor young cmy- 
thurs ; ye married too soon." Your cousin, ma'am, is a fine lady, 
and a good lady ; but 8?ie put me ever and always in mind of how 
much better I might have been off had I remained single, which 
was true enough ; and while my poor husband lay bo bad intirely, 
the bitter taste of my folly was never off my lips. But when it 
plased €k>d, he grow better ; and when I saw him once moro able 
to raise his head to the sun, and to notice the baby, I forgot a 
dale of tho bitterness, and thought it might pass away altogether. 
But it never did. If a young bird gets a hurt, my la<ly, in the 
jiest, it never rightly recovers it. It was so with us. We began 
poor — we bargained for that; but the sickness that's born of 
poverty came on tho top of it, and they both together crushed us. 
Well, ma'am dear, the gentleman where he worked when ho got 
up again, took great pleasure in foreign parts, and couldn't affoord 
to pay so many labourers, and Sandy was discharged. It's a ])oor 
case, ma'am, when the money scraped up in one country is taken 
clane away to spend in another. Sandy could have made out life 
alone, but another poor little babe had a mind to come into tho 
world; so I could do nothing to help him. My grandmother 
(Heaven be her bod I) was called from us, and she loft mo what 

B 
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she had to laye. Tour cousiiiy my lady, said it would have been n 
fine thing to have had it if we war beginning life ; bnt coming in 
the middle of onr trouble, when we war over and over m debi, it 
did 118 bat little good, and melted away, like salt in rain, before 
we knew where it was. Fve no blame to give to any : the n^gb- 
bours war wonderful kind. My husband's father did all he ooiild ; 
but what could he do? My husband was the eldest of eleven, who 
bad to be reared on three acres of land, one of which wasn't good 
enough for goose-grazing. I could have got plenty of kmtting, 
and spinning, and sewing, and straw-bonnet maMng; but my 
bands war tied with the two childre; and it plased God to take 
the second in smallpox. It was a heart-trouble to us then ; and 
I thought the father would have broke his heart afther it. The 
neighbours said it was well for us it was called; but somehow it^s 
lonesome to want a babjr's smile, or laugh, or even its cry, when 
ye*re used to it, and have little else to comfort you f and des|Hto 
her misery, the mother's eyes filled with tears, and little Sandy 
saw them, and he lifted up his dirty face to kiss her : the nev«r 
exhausted weU-spring of Irish affection was already at work in 
the boy's heart. ^ We struggled on, and this babe was bom. We 
bad been put above the world, in regard of debt, by my grandr 
mother's death; and one morning Sandy said, ^ It's no use slaving 
on and starving as we're doing, Lucy. I had an offer yesterday 
when I was driving Aby Leary's creels ; and if you've the heart 
to hoar it, Til tell it ye." And I clenched my hands, and set 
-mj teeth, as if it war death I expected, for I guessed that his 
mind was set on foreign parts. But I didn't gainsay him, though 
I was right. He promised to send me word, and money to bring 
me and the childre out to him, and I waited at home ; and three 
months after he went, this last craythur was bom.' 

* To add to your trouble,' I said. 

* No,' she answered, pressing it to her boscHn ; * it helped me to 
put the trouble over: U has the very eyes and smile of my poor 
Sandy! 

How foolish, I thought, to attempt to sound the depth of 
woman's love ! What fiae feelings there were beneath that cloak 
— crushed by circumstances that must ever crush those who^ 
without any provision, too early toed! ' At last^' she continned, 
< I grew ashamed to stay longer in my own place : I couldn't beg 
there; I couldn't go ihere^ from door to door, or stop those I met 
to ask for food or halfpence. \ locked up the door of the cabin, 
put the key in the thateh, left word with a neighbouring woman 
that they could send to his imde near Dublin any letter tl M4 
came from him, and begged my way here. The poor always 
helped me on my journey, and I was easier moving ^m place to 
place — ^it seemed as though I was getting nearer Smdy ; bnt Vv% 
had no letter: those more used to this life than me get moie tiw^ 
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I do — I pray instead of beg. Bit by bit I lost every scroed of 
clothes. But my worst trouble is, that my early marriage has 
brought these darlints into a world of trouble from which 1 have 
BO power to deliver them ; and though I have loved to look at 
th^n, yet often, dear my lady, when i have seen them staggering 
with hunger, I could have knelt in the cowld snow and cursed my 
folly. Wicked thoughts have oome into my head then, and I have 
had no peace until I prayed to Qod to cool my poor burning 
brow, and clane the badness from my heaii. I have one hope 
still — HE may die — but ho will never forgot us. If we can live 
over the present time, a letter may come ; but the weakness is 
upon my heart when I think either of frcHh joy or more sorrow. 
I walked the length of Stephen's Green aflher yer honours lost 
night, but the dryness of my parched throat hindered me from 
spaking. Since yor ladyship spoke to mo last night, I have had 
fresh hope ; but somehow I'm afoard to hope, for aflher it trouble 
comes stronger. I've not been able to go afther a letter to his 
uncle's ; I've been ashamed ; but» plase God, there's no need of 
that now, the Lord reward ye all I though it's more than we 
deserve. Who knows % — there may be comfort for us yet.' She 
smiled, but there was a ghastliness in the smile that made me 
shudder: it was the smile of a corse rather than of a living 
woman. The poor infants devoured the food we gave them ; and 
when they were satisfied, she ate^ but not till then. Nothing 
could exceed her gratitude; the past seemed almost foigotton, 
after her story was told — a story of simple suffering, with no 
strong incident to rivet the attention, no powerful event to work 
upon the imagination — nothing but a tale of Irish misery, brought 
on, not by misconduct, but by a want of that carefulness, that 
' long-headedness,' which makes the Irish peasant a beggar, and 
the simple possession of which lays the foundation of S^tch and 
Eiu^lish independence. 

My story, if so it may bo called, is not finished. 

Lucy had been worn to a skeleton by anxiety and starvation. 
I saw she could not live ; our succour came too late ; she was 
dying — dying at the very age when, if she had followed our ad- 
vice, she might have married in sure anticipation of happiness, 
and with a reasonable prospect of prosperity. I wont to see her ; 
for little Sandy had told me^ with tearful eyes, *that though 
maxnmy had plenty to eat, and new milk to drink, she was too 
sick to come out.' She was lingering in that hectic fever which 
Boorches up, by slow degrees, the moisture of existence ; the baby, 
too, was dying. <I am sure,' she said, 'there is a letter from 
Bandy at his uncle's.' I found out the place ; she was right. How 
•he screamed, and how her skeleton fingers quivered, when she 
•aw it 1 * I knew if he was in life he would not forget us,' she said. 

The poor fellow was full of hope ; and though his fedings were 
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roughly expressed, they were therey warm from his affectionate 
but imprudent heart : the next letter was to bring money — but 
a little, yet some ; and the one after would bring them out to 
him. And she heard all this ; and at iirst, while I read, the flush 
was bright on her cheek, and then it faded ; and she called little 
Sandy, and said, * You hear — it is from your own daddy, my boy ;' 
and then I thought a slight convulsion moved her features. She 
grasped the poor soiled paper, the record of his affection ; pressed 
it to her lips ; another convulsion ; her fingers stiffened round it 

— SHE WAS DEAD I 



'TIMEENOUGH.' 

One of the most amusing and acute persons I remember — and in 
my very early days I knew him well — was a white-headed lame 
old man known in the neighbourhood of Kilbaggin by the name of 
Burnt Eagle, or, as the Irish peasants called him, < Burnt Aigle* 
His accent proclaimed him an Irishman, but some of his habits 
were not characteristic of the country, for he understood the value 
of money, and that which makes money — Time. He certainly 
was not of the neighbourhood in which he resided, for he had no 
' people,' no uncles, aunts, or cousins. What his real name was I 
never heard ; but I remember him since I was a very little giri^ 
just old enough to be placed by my nurse en the back of Burnt 
Eagle's donkey. At that time he lived in a neat pretty little 
cottage about a mile from our house : it contained two roomis ; 
they were not only clean, but well furnished— that is to say, well 
furnished for an Irish cottage. During the latter years of his life, 
these rooms were kept in order by two sisters ; what relationship 
they bore to my old friend I wUl tell at the conclusion of my 
tale. They, too, always called him * Burnt Aigle ;' all his neigh- 
bours knew about them — and the old man would not be ques- 
tioned — was, that he once left home suddenly, and after a pro- 
longed absence, returned, sitting as usual between the panniers 
on a gray pony, which was young then, and instead of his usual 
merchandise, the panniers contained these two little girls, one of 
whom could walk, the other could not : he called them Bess and 
BeU ; and till they were in a great degree able to take care 
of themselves, Burnt Eagle remained entirely at home, paying 
great attention to his young charges, and exciting a great deal of 
astonishment as to ' how he managed to keep so comfortable, and 
rear the children ;' his neighbours had no idea what a valuable 
freehold the old man possessed — ^in his time. When Burnt Eagle 
first came to Kilbaggin, he came with a load of fresh heather 
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brooms, in a little cart drawn by a donkey ; but bosidos the 
brooms, he carried a store of sally switchcH, a pfood many short 
planks of wood, hoops large and siiiall, beehives, and Uie tools 
which are used by coopers and carpenters. These were few, and 
of the commonest kind, yet Burnt Eagle would sit on a sort of 
driving box, which raised him a great deal a1)0ve the level of the 
oar, into which he elevated liimself by the aid of a long crutch 
that always rested on liis knees : there he would sit ; and as the 
donkey jogged quietly, as donkeys always do, through the wild 
and picturesque scenery of hill and dale, the old man's hands 
were busily employed either in weaving kishes or baskets, or 
forming noggins or little tubs, and his voice would at times break 
into snatches of songs, half English, ludf Irish ; for though sluir];>- 
maimered, and of a sallow complexion that tells of melancholy, 
he was naturally cheerful-hearted, and his voice, strong and clear, 
woke the echoes of the hills, though his melodies were generally 
sad or serious. 

I never heard what attached him to our particular neighbour- 
hood, but I have since thought he chose it for its seclusion. He 
took a fancy to a cottage which, seated between two sand-hills 
covered by soft green grass and moss, was well sheltered from the 
sea-breeze that swept along the cockle strand, and had been the 
habitation of Comey the crab-catcher, who, poor fellow, was over- 
taken by a spring tide one windy evening in March, and drowned. 
For a long time * Crab Hall,' as it was jestingly called, was un- 
tenanted ; and when Burnt Eagle fell in love with it, it was nearly 
in ruins. Some said Oomey's ghost walked at nights over the 
sand-hills ; but my old friend entered the dwelling, together with 
the donkey and a gray cat, and certainly were never disturbed by 
anything worse than their neighbours or a high storm. It did 
not, however, suit Burnt Eagle's ideas of propriety to suffer the 
donkey to inhabit any portion of his cottage dwelling ; and ac- 
cordingly, after repairing it, he built him a stable, and wove a 
door for it out of the sally switches. His neighbours looked upon 
this as a work of supererogation, and wondered what Burnt Kaglo 
could be thinking of to go on slaving himself for nothing. What 
would ail a lone man to live in our town ? — wasn't that enough 
for him i It would be ' time enough' to bo building a house 
when he hod some one to live in it. But he went on his own way, 
replying to their remonstrances with a low chuckling laugh, and 
dating one glance of his keen piercing eyes upon them, in return 
for the stare of lazy astonishment with which they regarded his 
proceedings. 

Burnt Eagle was, as I have said, on admirable economist of 
time : when he took his little car about the neighbourhood with 
brooms, or noggins, or baskets, or cockles, or anything else, in 
fact, that might be wanted, he never brought it home empty; 
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when he had disposed of all his small merchandise, he would fin 
it with manure or straw, which the gentry or £Eurmers gave him, 
or he gathered on the roads. If he oonld bring nothing else, he 
would bring earth or weeds, sufibring the latter to decay, prepara- 
tory to the formation of a garden, with which he proposed to beau- 
tify his dwelling : the neighbours said it would be ' time enough' 
to think of getting the enrichment for the ground when the place 
was laid out for it. Bot Burnt Eag^e would not be stayed in his 
progress by want of materials. So, not until he had everything 
ready, even a sty built for the pig, and a fence placed round the 
sty to prevent the pig from destroying his bit oi land when it 
was mado and cropped — ^not until then did he commence ; and 
though the neighbours again said * it would be « time enough" to 
deprive the pig, the craythur, of his liberty when the garden was 
to the fore^' Burnt Eagle went on his own way, and then every 
one in the parish was astonished at what he had accomplished. 

The little patch of ground this industrious old man had, after 
incredible labour, succeeded in forming over the coat of sward 
that covered the sand, was in front of Crab Hall. The donkey 
had done his best to assist a master who had never giv^i him an 
nnjust blow : the fence round the little enclosure was formed of 
gray granite, which some convulsion of nature had strewn abun- 
dantly on the strand ; these stones the donkey drew up when his 
day's work was ended, three or four at a time. Even this enclo- 
sure was perfected, and a very neat gate of basket-work, with a 
latch outside and a bolt in, hung opposite the cottage door before 
Burnt Eagle had laid down either the earth or manure on his plot 
of ground. 

< Why, thin. Burnt Aigle dear,' said Mrs Bedford, the net- 
maker's wife, as, followed by seven lazy, dirty, healthy children, 
she strolled over the sand-hills one evening to see what the poor 
hocher* was doing at the place, ' that was good enough for Corney 
the crab-catcher without alteration, dacent man ! for twenty years. 
Why, thin. Burnt Aigle dear, what are you slaving and fencing at !' 

' Why, I thought I tould ye, Mrs Bsidford^ whm I taught ye the 
tigJu stitch for a shrimp-net, that I meant to inake a garden hefre; 
I understand flowers, and the gentry's ready to buy them ; and 
sure, when once the flowers are set, they'll grow of th^ns^vei^ 
while I'm doing something etee. Isn't it a beautiful thing to think 
of that ! — ^how the Lord hdps us to a great deal if we only do a 
Zi^e towards it I' 

^ How do you make that out I!. inquired the netmaker's wife. 

Burnt Eagle pulled a seed-pod from a tuft of beautify se^^j^bok. 
* All that's wanted of us,' he said, * is to put such sis this in the 
earth at first, and doesn't God's goodness do all the rest V 

* A lame man. 
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* But it would be ^ time enougli,'* sure, to make the fence whin 
the ground was ready,' said his neighbom', reverting to the first 
part of her conversation. 

* And have all the neighbours' pigs right through it the next 
morning t' retorted the old man laughing : * no, no^ that's not my 
w»]r, Mrs Badford.' 

^ Fair and aisy goes far in a day, Masther Aigle,' said the 
gossip, lounging against tho fence, and taking her pipe out of her 
podcet. 

* Do you want a coal for your pipe, ma'am ?' inquired Burnt 
Eagle. 

* Ko^ I thank ye kindly ; it's not out, I see,' she replied, stirring 
it up with a bit of stick previous to commencing the smoking wiw 
which she solaced her laziness. 

' That's a bad plan,' observed our friend, who continued his 
labour as diligently as if the sun was rising instead of setting. 

* What is, Aigle dear 1' 

* Keeping the pipe a-light in yer pocket, ma'am ; it might 
chance to bum ye, and it's sure to waste the tobacco.' 

' Augh 1 ' exclaimed the wife, ' what long heads some people 
have I God grant we may nevor want the bit o' tobacco I Sure 
it would bo hard if we did ; we're bad enough off without that.' 

* But if ye did, ye know, ma'am, ye'd be sorry ye wasted it 
— wouldn't ye I' 

* Och, Aigle dear, the poverty is bad enough when it comes, not 
to be looking out for it.' 

*If you expected an inimy to come and bum yer house' (*Lord 
defend us I' ejaculated the woman), * what would you do ?* 

' lisi it what would I do ? Bedad, that's a quare question. I'd 
pervint him, to be sure.' 

* And ^Ao^tf what I want to do with the poverty,' ho answered, 
Baking his spade firmly into the earth; and leaning on it with 
folded arms, ho rested for a moment on his perfect limb, and 
looked earnestly in her face, * Ye see ovcry one on the aod — green 
though it is, Qod bless it — is somehow or other bom to some sort 
of poverty. Now, the thing is to go past it, or undermine it, or 
get rid of it, or prevent it.' 

* Ah, thin, howl' said Mrs Badford. 

* By forethought, prudence ; never to lot a fkrthing's worth go 
to waste, or spend a penny if ye can do with a halfpenny. Time 
makes the most of us — wo ought to make the most of him ; so I'll 
go on with my work, ma'am, if you please; I can work and talk 
at the same time.' 

Mrs Badford looked a little afironted, but she thought better of 
it^ and repeated her favourite maxim, * Fair and aisy goes far in a 
day.' 

* So it does, ma'am; nothing like it; it's wondorftil what a dale 
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can be got on with by it, kee|Mng on, on, and on, always at some- 
thing. When I'm tired at the baskets, I take a turn at the tubs;: 
and when I'm wearied with them, I tie up the heath — and sweet 
it is, Bdre enough; it makes one envy the bees to smell the 
heather ! And when I've had enough of that, I get on with the 
garden, or knock bits of furniture out of the timber the sea drifts, 
up after those terrible storms.' 

* We bum that,' said Mrs Radford. 

< There's plenty of turf and furze to be had for the cutting ; it'a 
a sin, where there's so much furniture wanting, to bum any timber 
— ^barring chips,' replied Eagle. 

* Bedad, I don't know what ill luck sea timber might bring,' 
said the woman. 

' Augh ! augh ! the worst luck that ever came into a house is. 
idleness, except, maybe, extravagance.' 

< Well, thin, Aigle dear!' exclaimed Mrs Radford, ' what'a 
come to ye to talk of extravagance ? — what in the world have 
poor craythurs like us to be extravagant with V 

' Ter time,' replied Burnt Eagle with particular emphasis ; * yer 
time.' 

* Ah, thin, man, sure it's ** time enough" for us to be thinking 
of that whin we can get anything for itJ 

* Make anything of it, ye mean, ma'am ; the only work it 'ill 
ever do of itself, if it's let alone, will be destruction.' 

* Well !' exclaimed Mrs Radford indignantly, * it's a purty pass 
we're come to, if what we do in our own place is to be corned over 
by a stranger who has no call to the country. I'd like to know 
who you are, upsetting the ways of the place, and making some- 
thing out of nothing Uke a fairy man ! If my husband did go to 
the whisky shop, FU pay him off for it myself ; it's no business of 
yours; and maybe we'll be as well off in the long-run as them 
that are so mean and thoughtful, and turning their hand to every 
man's trade, and making gentlemen's houses out of mud-cabins^ 
and fine gardens in the sand-hills ; doing what nobody ever did 
before I It wont have a blessing — mark my words ! Ye're an 
unfriendly man, so ye are. After my wearing out my bones, and 
bringing the children to see ye, never to notice them, or ask a 
poor woman to sit down, or offer her a bit of tobacco, when it's 
rolls upon rolls of it ye might have unknomnst, without duty, if ye 
liked, and ye here on the sea-coast.' 

* I have nothing that doesn't pay duty,' replied Burnt Eagle, 
smiUng at her bitterness. * I don't go to deny that the excise is 
hard upon a man, but I can get my bit of bread without breaking 
the law, and I'd rather have no call to what I don't rightly under- 
stand. I'm sure ye're heartily welcome to anything I have to 
give. I offered to make a gate for yer sty, to keep yer pig out of 
the cabbages, and I'm sure ' 
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Again Mi's Badford, who was none of the gentlest, interrupted 
him. 

* We are ould residenters in the place, and don't want any of 
your improvements, Mistlier Burnt Aigle, thank you, sir,' slio- 
said, drawing herself up with great dignity, thrusting her pipe 
into her pocket, and summoning her stray flock, some of whom 
had entered Crab Hall witliout any ceremony, while others wan- 
dered at their ' own sweet will ' in places of dirt and danger — * I 
daresay we shall get on very well without improvement. We're 
not for setting ourselves above our neighbours ; we're not giving 
up every bit of innocent divarsion for slavery, and thin having no 
one to lave for what we make — ^no chick nor child 1 ' 

< Woman I' exclaimed Burnt Eagle fiercely, and ho shook his 
crutch at the virago, who, astonished at the generally placid jnan's 
change, drew back in terror, * go home to yer own piggery, follow 
yer own plan, waste the time the Almighty gives to the poorest in 
tho land, gossip and complain, and make mischief ; what advice 
and help I hsid to give, I gave to ye and to others ever since I 
came to the place ; follow yer own way, but lave mo to follow 
mine — time will tell who's right and who's wrong.' 

* Well, I'm sure I ' said Mrs Radford, quailing beneath his bright 
and flashing eye, * to think of that now I How ho turns on iis» 
like a wild baste, out of his sand-hole, and we in all friendship ! 
Well, to be sure — sure there was ** time enough" * 

' Mammy, mammy 1' shouted one of the seven * hopes' of the 
Badford family, * yo're smoking behind, ye're smoking behind 1 ' 

' Oh, the marcy of Heaven about me !' she exclaimed ; * Burnt 
Aigle's a witch ; it's he has set fire to me with a wink of his eye, 
to make his words good about the coal and the pipe in my pocket. 
Oh, thin, to see how I'm murdered intirely through the likes of 
him I I've carried a live coal in my pocket many's the day, and 
it never sarved me so before I Oh, it's thrue, I'm afeared, what'a 
said of ye, that ye gave the use of one of yer legs to the devil — 
mother of marcy purtect me ! — to the devil for knowledge and 
luck ; and mo that always denied it to be sarved so. Don't come 
near me — I'll put it out mcself I Oh to tliiuk of the beautiful 
gowndy bran new it was last Christmas was a year I Am I out 
now, children dear ? Oh, it's yer mother's made a show of before 
the country to plaso him I What would come over the coal to do 
mo such a turn as that now, and never to tliink of it afore I 01^ 
sorra was in me to come near yer improvements!' 

* Mammy,' intemipted the eldest boy, * don't be hard upon 
Burnt Aigle ; there's the coal that dropt out of the pipe red-hot 
still — see, hero where ye stood — and the priest tould ye the dan- 
ger of it long ago.' 

* Oh, sure it's not going to put the holy man's advice ye are on 
a level with Burnt Aiglets ! Come, we'll be off. I meant to take 
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off my beautiful gownd before I came out^ but thought it woidd 
be ^ time enough'' whin I'd go back. And to see what a bocher 
has brought ye to^ Judith Radford ! ' And away she went» fuming 
and fretting over the sand-hills, stopping every moment to look 
back at the deysustation which her own carelessness had occasioned 
her solitary dress. Burnt Eagle imagined he was alone, and kepi 
his eyes fixed upon the foolish woman as she departed, but his 
attention was arrested by Mrs Radford's second daughter, who 
stole round the lame man, and touched his bard hand with her 
little fingers. 

* Te're not a witch, are ye, daddy V she said, while looking up 
smilingly, but with an expressicm of awe, in his face. 

. * No, darlint.' 

* 'Twas the coal done it — wasn't it !' 

* It was.* 

* Well, good-night. Burnt Aigle ; kiss little Ailey— there. Mo- 
ther will forget it all, or have it all out — the same thing you know. 
I haVn't forgot the purty noggin you gave me ; only it hurts mo- 
ther to see how you get on with a little, and father blames her, and 
gets tipsy ; so just go on yer own way, and don't heed its. Mother 
wants ^lat the sun shovld shine only on one side of the bloMerries ; 
but Fll lam of ye. Daddy Aigle, if ye'll tache me ; only don't 
bother the mother with what she has no heart to, and sets the 
back of her hand against.' And after asking for another kiss, the 
little barefooted pretty girl — whose hecurt was warm, and who 
would have been a credit to any country if she had been well 
managed — darted over the banks like a fawn, her small lissom 
figure graceful as a Greek statue, her matted yellow hair stream- 
ing belund her, and her voice raised to the tune of ' Peggy Bawn.' 

•It's truth she says — God's truth, anyway,' said Burnt Eagle^ 
sa he turned to enter his cottage. ' It's truth ; they set the baek 
of their hand and the back of their mind against improvement ; 
they'd be ready to tear my eyes out if I tould them what keeps 
them back. Why, their own dislike to improvement part ; and 
the carelessness of their landlords part ; the want c^ sufficient 
employment a great part; and, above all, their being scUisfied 
vjitih what they get, and not trying to get better. As long as thejr^ro 
content with salt and potato, they try for nothing else. Set John 
Bull down to salt and potato, and see how he'U look ; and why 
shouldn't you get as good, Paddy agrah ? But no, you wont ; a 
little more method, a little more capital employed amongst you, 
and plenty of steadiness, would make you equal to anything the 
world produced since it was a world. But no : ye keep on at yer 
ould ways, and yer ould sayings, and all things ould, and ye let 
others that haVn't the quarter of yer brains get the start of ye. 
Tet where, Paddy, upon the face of the earth, is a finer man or a 
brighter head than your own ?' The old man shut his door, and 
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lit his lamp, which was made of a large scallop shell, the wick 
floating in oil he had extracted from &e blubber of a grampus 
that otherwise would have decayed unnoticed on the shore. 

I have told all I hoard as to Burnt Eagle's first settlement in 
what I still call <my neighbourhood.' I will now tell what I 
know, and what occurred some time after. I very well remember 
being taken by my mother, who was a sort of domestic doctor to 
the poor, to see Judy lladford, who, plunged into the depths of 
Irish misery, was mourning the loss of her husband, drowned be- 
oanse of the practice of the principle that it was ' time enough ' to 
mend the boat ; <it had taken the boys often, and why not now !' 
But the boat went down, and tho poor, over-worked, good-natured 
father and liis eldest son wore lost I Wo could Imrdly got to tho 
door for the slough and abominations that surrounded it. ' Judy/ 
said my mother, < if this was collected and put at the back of the 
house, you need not havo come begging to the steward for ma- 
nure.' 

* Och, ma'am, wont it be <* time enough" to gather it when we 
have the seed potatoes ? Sure it uxu cUwaya were^ and the young 
ducks would be hit toithout it! 

* Such a heap of impurity must bo unlioalthy.' 

< Wo has tho health finely, thuuk Qod I if we liad everything 
else ;' and then followed a string of petitions, and lamontatiom^ 
and complaints of her neighbours, all uttered with the whine of 
discontent which those who deserve poverty indulge in, while 
those who ore struggling against it sook to conceal, from a ^>iril 
of decency, the extent of their wants. ' Indeed, ma'am,' she con- 
tinued, * the ill luck is after us ; my second boy has, as all the 
conntiy knows, tho best of characters, and would have got the 
half acre at the Well comer, if he had gone to his honour in time 
for it, and that would have been the help to us sure enough ; but 
we thought there was ** timo enough," and Bill Deasy, who's put 
up to all sorts of sharpness by Burnt Aigle, got the promise.' 

< Well, did Ailey get the iiax wheel I told her she could have 
from Lucy Qreon until she was able to buy one I' 

' Oh, raii'am, thero it is again ; I kop her at home just that one 
day on account of a hurt I got in my thimib, and thought it would 
be ** timo enough" to be tlbmibling ycr honour for a plaster if it 
got worse — wMch it did, praise be to Gk>dl — and never did a 
hand's turn with it since ; and whin she went after it, Miss Lucy 
had lint it, and was stiffor about it than was noedfiil. My girl 
tould her she thought ahe^d be ** timo enough ;" and she hurt her 
feelings, saying *< she thought we'd had enough of ' time enough* 
among us before." It was very sharp of her ; people can't help 
their throublos, though tliat ould thriving bocher that's made all he 
has out of the gintry, never scruples to tell me that I brought 
them on myself.' 
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* I mast nr a tmvrd for fio«t Kapir' ^ud mr ■Mxher ; 'he las 
made an hekasoatof kiatsciC mok oat of tkeseaDr; all we did 
iras to bar vliat ve aaaied fpoaa koa — coeaf kspriac^iesbei^ 
nerer to take a peoar ke did aoc eara.' 

* And xery impodeat of kiai to sar tkat, vUb tke pintrr war air 
kind as to offier kira moner — liiuiag kbaself np to do witkouft 
kdp !' and Mis Badfofd, wkoa& ve wane hMk to leave in tbe 
midgt rf kcr qnetnkms comphiniwgs. 

We now proceeded akmg^ the d^ to tkefadk^< dwelling. IVi 
▼isii Idm was alwajs a treat to me : bat chifclliood's read j tears 
kad been some time pteviocshr eiciaed by ike detail of kis auim w 
far kis companion and friei^ for sock tke poor doaker kad been 
to bim. 

Tke stn^;gie wfaick took |dace between kis kabit of making tke 
best and most of eTerytbingv was in tbts particnlar "*■*— i^ at 
war witk tbe affection ke kad bonie bis dead &^nante : ke knew 
ker skin was valuable, and be did not see wkj ke oi^:kt not to 
useii. One of onr friends kad called aoadentalbr at tke cottage, 
and foond BornA E^e standing beside a deep pit ke kad exca- 
Tated in ihe sand-kiD, intended Usr tke donk^s gfave ; ke kad 
a knife in kis kand, and had attempted tbe first incision in its 
skin. 

* It can't be any hurt to a dead animal, sir,' be said ; 'and jei 
I can't do it ! It seems like taring off* my own flesh. Hie poor 
baste had socb a knowledge of me — such a feeing for me — op 
lull and down dale — it knew all my poverty, amd teas through the 
world with me, in throuble that was harder to hfor dtan porerty — 
and if ever I strock it a hasty blow, it woold look in my &ce like 
a Christian. It was neither giddy, nor greedy, nor wilful, though 
it was a she ; and the low whining it would give me of a morning, 
was like the voice of a dear friend. I know the skin would be 
useful^ and the times are hard ; but I can't, ar — ^I can't : it would 
be like skinning a blood rdation^ and he threw the knife from him. 
The finest sea-pinks of the banks grow on the donkey's grave ! 

We found our humble friend surrounded by busness, and in- 
deed we jested with Mrs Badford's daughter Ailey, who met ns 
at the gate, for visiting her old sweetheart. The yellow-beaded 
child had grown into a fine young woman ; the old man's precept 
and example had been of use to her ; whatever she had learnt of 
good, she had learnt from him. She had been tying up some 
flowers for her friend, and hastened to tell us that Burnt Eagle 
bad been making her a flax wheel, and she was to knit out the 
money for it in stockings ; but her mother knew nothing of it, 
and we mustn't tell. I was lifted, for the first time, on the gray 
pony, tbe poor donkey's successor, and gallopped it, to Burnt 
Eagle's delight, over a sand-hill. There was somethhig to love 
and respect in the old man's countenance. I remember him so 
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•well that day, loaning on the top of hiH staff at tho gate of liis 
little garden, which had become celebrated for beautiful flowers : 
there he stood — I can close my eyes and see him now I — his small 
iigure bent over his stick ; his thick, long, gray liair curling on 
the white collar of his shirt ; his eyes rendered moro brilliant by 
the healthy complexion that glowed upon his cheeks ; his jacket 
of gray frieze girded with a leathern belt, that was garnished by 
such tools as he was constantly requiring; the outline of his 
form, thrown forward by the clear sky ; the roll of the distant 
waves, the scream of the seargull ; the cottage, so picturesque — 
its white smoke curling up, up, up, till it mingled with the air ; I 
can hear the warning voice of my dear mother, intreating me not 
to canter ; the admonishing yet pleased tone iu wliich the old 
man spoke to his new purchase ; the sleepy look of his dog 
JSlamey, as ho half wagged his tail, and opened one eye to observe 
what passed : — ^in the distance, the old ruined church of Kilbaggin, 
standing so bravely against sea and land storms ; my own heart 
echoing the music of tho pony's foot, as, despite all warning, he 
cantered right merrily over the sward : happy, happy was 1 then 
as any crowned queeu I how fresh tho broczo 1 how clear the 
air I Faster, good pony ; don't lag on my account — well done I — 

there's metal in you, that thore is I Oh, memory I 1 open my 

eyes. It was indeed but memory, for here is my desk, and there 
my books and town-brod flowers, and my pretty quiet greyhound 
— and tho sea, the ruins, the cottage, those lofty hills and toppling 
cliffs, are now far, far from me, yet near my heart as ever. And 

poor Burnt Eagle I But I must not anticipate, and will only 

say that, if we endeavour to improve our generation with as 
much zeal and sincerity as did tliat old man, we sluill owo Time 
nothing. 

I have seen lately in Ireland as well-built and as well-kept cot- 
tages as I ever saw iu England. They are not common — would 
to God they were 1 — yet I have soon them, and in my own county 
too, where, I trust, they will incroaso. But when I was a very 
little girl, they were far loss numerous, and Burnt Eagle's was 
visited as a curiosity ; tho old man was so neat and particular ; 
the windows— thore wore two— looked out, one on his little gar- 
den, tho other commanded tho vista tliat o])ened between the 
sand-hills ; and when the tide was in, tho cockle strand presented 
a sheet of silver water ; tho rafters of the kitchen wore hung with 
kishes and baskets, lobster pots, bird-cages, strings of noggins, 
bunches of skewers, little stools, all his own workmanship ; and 
the cabbage and shrimp nets seemed beyond number ; then 
brooms were piled in a comer, and tho handles of spades and 
rude articles of husbandry were ready for uso : thore was a 
grinding-stone, and some attempt at a lathe ; and tho dresser, upon 
which wore placed a few articles of earthenware, was white and 
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iigc^ * tke koid of ihe L«f4 kw Iccb hes^xcB her t» point Mi 
<iie£Bl^€rher«m;s,aB£«UlMeic to tacft»her. TWnewfe 
caii the grace of Goid ham ihemmnrrrjmmehtohtptaedi figr 
ifMag;neetotisench,ki>ivcijraeneet»thepoar. BaitiM 
peoffe are gready ianiiaic d, ■MJini^ ewm m mj tane: the Agn- 
cnltaral Sodecies do good, and the Loan So fift i cs do good, «id 
there's a dale of good done np and down thi— gh the eonnUny, 
partieii]ari J beie, wheie the laadkirdfr— God hieae than J ofidb 
to tie sod; and the cottages aie whitewashed, and je can walk 
drjand dane into man j of the dooR ; and eone that nsed to 
toni me into ridimle, oome to me fior adrioe; and Fm wti- 
come to hig^ and low — not looked on, as when I came fint^ 
with su^idon; indeed there are not manjnow like poor Xn 
Badford : bat Ailef will do wdD, poor giiieen — she alwa js took 
todaoencj.' 

^ Ton oertainlj worked wonders both for jooridf and odieiB. 
I think 70a might do me a great deal of good. Burnt Ea^e^ by 
teUing me bow 70a managed,' said mj mother. 

< Thank 70a, m7 lad7, for the com|diment ; but indeed the 
principal rnle I had was, ^'Netek to thikk there was Tms 

BNOUOH TO DO AVYTRISQ THAT WA^TTED DOIXO." Fve a great 

respect for time, madam ; it's a wonderful thing to say it was 
before the woiid, and yet ever7 da7 of our lives is both new and 
oold — oold in its greatness, yet new to thousands ; it^s God's 
natural riches to the world ; it never has done with us, till it 
turns us over to Eternity ; it's the only true tacher of wisdom — 
it's the interpreter of all things — ^it's the miracle of life — ^it's fly- 
ing in God's &ce to ill use it^ or abuse it ; it's too precious to 
waste, too dear to buy ; it can m^^e a poor man rich, and a rich 
ono richer I Oh, my lady, time is a fine thing, and I hope litUe 
miss will think so too. Do, dear, remember poor Burnt Aigle's 
words, never to think it ** time emouoh to do anything that 
it's timb to do." * 

* I wish,' said my mother, ' that you had a child to whom to 
toaoh so valuable a precept' The old man's lips (they were al- 
ways colourless) grow whiter, and he grasped the top of his crutch 
more firmly ; his oyos were rivetted as by a spell ; they looked 
on nothing, yet remained fixed ; his mouth twitched as by a sud- 
den bitter pain ; and by degrees tears swam round his eyelids. I 
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could not holp gazing on him, and yet, child though I was, I folt 
that his emotion was sacred ; that ho should be alone ; and though 
I continued to gaze, I moved towards the door, awo-etmck, step- 
ping back, yet looking still. 

* Stay, stay, miss,' he muttered. 

' Sit down ; you are not well,' said my mother. 

* Look at that child,' he continued, without heeding her obser- 
vation ; * she is your only one, the only darlini ye have ; pray to 
tho Lord this night, lady, this very night, on yer bended knees, to 
strike her with death by the morning before she should be to 
you what mine has been to me.' He staggered into his bedroom 
without saying another word. My mother laid upon the table a 
parcel containing some biscuits I had brought him, and we left 
the cottage, I clinging closely to her side, and she regretting she 
had touched a string which jarred so painfully. I remember I 
wept bitterly. I had been so happy with the pony, which I fieincied 
worth all the horses at our house ; and the revulsion was so sud- 
den, that my little heart ached with sorrow. I wanted to know 
if Burnt Eagle's daughter had been * very naughty,' but my mother 
had never hoard of his daughter before. 

What I have now to tell has little to do with the character of 
my story, but is remarkable as one of the romances of real life^ 
which distance all tho efforts of invention, and was well calculated 
to make an impression on a youthful mind. The next mominfi', 
soon after breakfast, my cousin came to my mother to inquire if 
she knew anything of the destruction of a provincial paper, the 
half of which ho held in his hand. < I wanted it,' he said, * to see 
the termination of the trial of that desperate villain, Ralph Blun- 
del, at the Cork assizes.' * I think I wrapt it round the biscuits 
Maria took to Burnt Eagle,' said mamma ; ' but I can tell you the 
termination of tho tragedy. Blundel is executed by this time ; 
but the sad part of the story is, that a young woman, who is sup- 
posed to have been his wife, visited him in prison, accompanied 
by two children $ he would not speak to her, and the miserable 
creature flung herself into the river the same night.' 

* And the two children V 

* They were both girls, one a mere baby ; there was nothing 
more said about them.' 

Tales of sorrow seldom make a lasting impression even on the 
most sensitive, unless they know something of the parties. Wo 
thought little, and talked less, of Ralph Blundel ; but wo wore 
much astonished to hear the next morning that Burnt Eagle had 
set off without anything in his creels. This was in itself remark- 
able ; and it was added, that he appeared almost in a state of 
distraction, yet gave his cottage and all things contained therein 
in charge to his friend Alley. Time passed on, and no tidings 
arrived of the old man^ though we were all anxi<wis about him* 
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Some said one thing, some another. Mrs Radford hinted, 'the 
good people had got him at last,' and began to speculate <m the 
chance of his never returning, in which case she hoped Ailey 
would keep Crab Hall. He had been absent nearly six weeks^ 
but was not forgotten, at all events by me. I was playii^ one 
summer evening at the end of the avenue with our great dog^ 
when I saw Burnt Eagle jogging along on his pony. The animal 
«eemed very weary. I ran to him with childish glee, forgetting 
our last interview in the joy of the present. I thought he looked 
very old and very sad, but I was delighted to see him notwith- 
standing. < Oh, Burnt Eagle !' I exclaimed, ' Gray Fan staved in 
Peggy's best milk-pail, and cOok wants some new cabbage-nets ; 
and I've got two young magpies, and want a cage ; and grand- 
mamma wants a netting pin ; and But what have you got in 

your panniers V and I stood on tiptoe to peep in ; but instead of 
nets or noggins, or cockles, or wooden ware, there was a pretty 
rosy child as fast asleep in the sweet hay as if she had been pil- 
lowed on down. 

I was just going to say, ' Is that your little girl V but I remem- 
bered our last meeting. 

* That's little Bell, miss,' he said, and his voice was low and 
moumfiil. * Now, look in the other, and you will see little Bess,' and 
his smile was as sad as any other person's tears would have been. 

I did look, and there was another ! How astonished I was ! — 
I did not know what to say. That child was awake — wide awake 
— ^looking up at my face with eyes as bright^ as blue, as deep, as 
Burnt Eagle's own. He wished me good-by, and jogged on. I 
watched him a long way, and then returned, full of all the im- 
portance which the first knowledge of a singular event bestoiwB. 
The circumstance created a great sensation in the country. The 
gentry came from far to visit Burnt Eagle's cottage. Civil he 
always was, but nothing could be extracted from him relative to 
the history of his little prot6g6es : the priest knew of course, but 
that availed nothing to the curious ; and at last, even in our 
quiet nook, where an event was worn threadbare before it was 
done with, the excitement passed away, and my mother and my- 
self were the only two who remembered the coincidence of the 
old man's emotion, the torn newspaper, and Burnt Eagle's sudden 
disappearance. 

Bess and Bell grew in beauty and in favour with the coimtry. 
They were called by various names — *Bess and Bell of Crab 
Hall,' or * Bess and Bell Burnt Aigle,' or * Bess and Bell of the 
sand-hills.' 

For a long time after the old man's return, he was more retired 
than he had been. He was melancholy too, at times, and his 
prime favourite Ailey declared 'there was no plasing him.' By 
d^jTees, however, that moroseness softened down into his old. 
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^ntle, and kindly habits. Ho would not accopt gifts of monoj 
•or food from any of us, thanking us, but declining such favours 
^rmly. *I can work for the girloons still,' ho would say ; 'and 
by the time I can't, plase Qod they'll be able to work for them- 
selves ; there's many wants help worse than me.' It was a beau- 
tiful example to the country to see how those children wore 
brought up ; they would net, and spin, and weave baskets, and 
peel osiers, and sing like larks, and wood flowers, and tie up 
nosegays, and milk the goats, and gather shell -fish, and knit 
•gloves and stockings, emulating tlio very bees (of which their 
protector had grown a lai^e proprietor) in industry ; and in the 
evenings the old man woidd toach them to road, and the nearest 
schoolmaster would come in and sot them a copy, for which 
Burnt Eagle, scrupulously exact, would pay night by night, 
although the teacher always said Mt would be *<time onough" 
another time ;' and the old man would reply, while taking the 
Xionco out of his stocking-purse, * that there was no time liko the 
present ; and that if folks could not pay a halfpenny to-day, they 
would not be likely to bo able to pay a penny to-morrow.' The 
neighbours laughed at his oddity. But prosperity excites curio- 
•sity and imitation ; and his simple road to distinction was fre- 
quently traversed. Solitary as wero his habits, his advice and 
humble assistance were often asked, and alwa3rs given. 

When we loft our old homo, we wont to bid him farewell. Ho 
was full of a project for establishing a fishery, and said * some 
one had told him that the Irish seas were as productive as the 
Irish soil, that there was a new harvest every season, free of 
rent, tithe, or taxes, and needing only boats, nets, and hardy 
hands, to reap the ocean crop which Providence had sown. I've 
spoke to the gentry about it,' he said, < but they say ^ they'll see 
about it," and it 'ill be ^ time enough." If my grave could overlook 
a litUe set of hoata^ he added, 'going out from our own place, I'd 
rest as comfortable in it as on a bed of down ; but if ^ey stick 
to ''time enough," the time will never come 1' 

'Burnt Aigle,' said Bell, who was growing a very tall girl — 
girls do grow so fast I — ^'you said "time onough" to Bess ycrself 
yesterday.' 

* When, avoumeon V 

' When she asked you when she might bogm to think about — 
about — oh, you know what.' 

'I can't think of any tiling but the fishery — what was it, a 
chora ?' 

* Oh, thin, it was a sweetheart,' said the merry maid, covenng 
her blushing face with her hands, and running away. 

' See that now, how they turn on me. I* he exclaimed, while his 
eyes followed her. 'Well, Miss Bell, maybe I wont bo even 
with you "time enough." Gfod bless her, the gay light-hearted 

c 
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Hirleeoil— ibe life k ia her heart and the joy m her -eye 
flhe's too liiGe 4htm thas^s fone / But, sure, out of the lAeep pit «f 
throid^le (rose up the j<^ and paoe to me in the «nd, though «fc 
ivst it droTe me for ever from my eirai people, and IVe dflne 
my best fer her ihaJ^B gone; and poor Ailey is manied ^ s 
daoent hoy, and will do welL An empty hmrfs a Umelp ihinff-m 
a moufSa bosom — but the comithry and the girls hac fiHed maaub— 
Ood be praised for his goodness 1 I knew ye mistrusted how it 
WIS — on acoonnt — ^but if s all ovei^ my lady ; <ind far a poor mM 
Btimer Wee me, Pve had a dale qf happmesg ! I nerer ill- tr ea to d 
l^e, and he has nerer ill-treated me. Maybe I'll never flee 
either of you again ; but oh, miss dear, dont forget yer oomithTy, 
and dont think there'll be ^ time €noagh" ibe do it a geod tazn, 
but do it at ondb — do — and Ood bless yon i If s to manage tine 
rightly — thaf s a fine knowledge — if s a great knowledge^ and 
would make a poor main's fortune, and tache a rich one to iceep 
it. You'll do a good turn for the oounthry, and tibink aiwafs 
there's bo time like the present.' 

I saw the eld man no more, but the last time I Yisited Kil- 
baggin I stood by his grare. It was a fine moonlight eymrin g 
in July ^ and Bess and Bell, the former being not only a wife, hot 
a motfaei^ had come to show me his faust resting^piaoet they had 
profited well by his example, and Bess made her little boy kneel 
upon the green sward that ooTered his remains. * He died be- 
loved askd respected by rich and poor,' said B^ (Bess oonld aoi 
speak for weefong), 'and had as grand a i^eral as if he was a 
bom gentleman, and the priest and minister both at it ; and the 
Eillbarries and Mulvaneys met it without wheeling one phittih, 
and they sworn foes, only out <»f regard to his memory fer the 
fine example he set the oounthry, and the love he bore it.' 

The old ruined churdi of Kilbaggin overlooks the entranee to 
Its {MPetty silv^vsaoded bay, and the vMces of the fiEhermen, who 
were at that time putting otut to sea^ availing th^nselves of the 
beauty and stillness of the night, arose to where we stood. I 
shall never forget tibie feelings that crowded on me ; the ocean 
was so calm, the moonlight so bright : the picture of the good M. 
man who lay beneath, where the innocent baby was still kneel- 
ing, came before me ; I remembered the useM and virtuous tenor 
of his life, the heroism with which he withstood envy, and perse- 
vered in the right way : the white sails of the fishing-boats gliafr- 
mered in the moonlight ; it was Burnt Eagle who had stirred up 
the hearts of the people to the enterprise, which now brong^ 
plenty from the teeming ocean to many a cottage home. 

< I mind, when you war g(»ng to England first,' said BeU, ^fais 
saying that if his grave could overlook a little fleet of boats going 
out from onr own bay, he'd be as happy as on down ; sure he 
may be happy now J — his good thoughts and qui^ good aotioas 



hhmom aver ki§ front. I reiiiesiber how deligfaM fae WM wiA 
«he fini TCgnkr boat thai went ; it waa buiU bj Bom's IndbMid. 
What a h^ppj man he waa, to bo sare ! and how he sat on the 
diff, shading his oyes with his haad from the smi, though he had 
lost sight (rf* the sail long before ; and then he knelt down, and 
raised his oold hands to Heai^n, and blessed us both.' 

*• That's enough,' said Bess ; 'sore the lady knew the good that 
was in the ovld paJthrioi, who asked her — ^if ever she oonld — never 
to think it ^'time enough" to do a good turn for the country, but 
to believe Hi^^a no time like the present for doing that and everj^ 
thing tk$/ 
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<IT'S ONLY A DBOPl* 

It was a oold winter's night, and thongh the cottage whei« 
Ellen and Midiael, the two surviving childron of old Ben Mnrphy, 
lived, was always neat and comfortable, still there was a ch>ad 
over the brow of both brother and sister, as they ssi before ths 
cheerful fire ; it had obviously been eqpread not 1^ anger, bat hf 
sorrow. The silenoe had oontinQed long, though it was not bitter. 
At last Michael drew away from his sister's eyes the checked 
afiron she had appUed to them, and taking her hajid affeotioBately 
within his own, said, * It isn't for my own sake, Ellen, though 
the Lord knows I shall be lonesome enough the long winter 
nights and the long smnmer days without your wise saying, asd 
your sweet song, and your morry lough, that I can so wdl re- 
member— «y, since the time when our poor mother used to seat 
us on the new rick, and then, in the innocent pride of her heart, 
call onr father to look at us, and preach to us against being con- 
ceited, at the very tame she was making us as proud as peModks 
by oaUing us her blossoms of beauty, and her heart's blood, and 
her king and queen.' 

* God and the blessed Virg^ make her bod in heaven now and 
for evermoro, amen,' said Ellen, at the same time drawing out 
her beads, and repeating an av6 with inconoeivable rapidity. 
^Ah, Hike,' she added, *that was the mother, and the £Kther too^ 
foil of grace and godliness.' 

* True for ye, Ellen ; but that's not what I'm ailther now, as you 
wdH know, you blushing little rogue of the world ; and sorra a 
word I'll say against it in the end, though its lonesome I'll be 
on my own hearthstone, with no one to keep me company but 
the onld black oat, that can't see, let alone hear, the craythur I ' 

^Now,' said Ellen, wiping her eyes^ and smiling her own bright 
maale, 'lave off; ye're juirt like all the jsen, purtending to one 
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thing wbin they mane another ; thei*e's a dale of desate about 
them — all — every one of them — and so my mother often said. 
Now, you'd better have done, or maybe I'll say something that 
will bring, if not the colour to your brown cheek, a dale more 
warmth to yer wann heart than would be convanient^ just by 
the mention of one Mary — ^Mary ! What a purty name "Mjorj it is^ 
isn't it ? — it's a common name too, and yet you like it none the 
worse for that. Do you mind the ould rhyme ? — 

'* Mary, Mary, quite contrary.** 

Well, I'm not going to say she is contrary — I'm sure she's any- 
thing but that to you, anyway, brother Mike. Can't you sit still, 
and don't be pulling the hairs out of Pusheen cat's tail ; it isn't 
many there's in it ; and I'd thank you not to unravel the beau- 
tiful English cotton stocking I'm knitting ; lave off your tricksy 
or I'll make conmion talk of it, I will, and be more than even 
with you, my fine fellow ! Indeed, poor ould Pusheen,' she conti- 
nued, addressing the cat with great gravity, 'never heed what he 
says to you ; he has nox notion to make you either head or tail 
to the house — ^not he ; he wont let you be without a misthress to 
give you yer sup of milk or yer bit of sop ; he wont let you be 
lonesome, my poor puss ; he's glad enough to swop an Ellen for a 
Mary, so he is ; but that's a sacret, avoumeen ; don't tell it to any 
one.' 

< Anything for your happiness,' replied the brother somewhat 
sulkily ; ' but your bachelor has a worse fault than «ver I had, 
notwithstanding all the lecturing you kept on to me : he has a 
turn for the drop, Ellen ; you know he has.' 

*How spitefully you said that!' replied Ellen; *and it isnt 
generous to spake of it when he's not here to defend himsel£' 

* You'll not let a word go against him,' said Michael. 

*No,' she said, <I will never let ill be spoken of an absent 
friend. I know he has a turn for the drop, but I'll cure him.' 

'After he's married,' observed Michael not very good-na- 
turedly. 

* No,' she answered, * before. I think a girl's chance of liap]»- 
ness is not worth much who trusts to o^Ser-marriage reformation. 
/ toont. Didn't I reform you, Mike, of the shocking habit you 
had of putting everything ofi^ to the last ? and after reforming a 
brother, who knows what I may do with a lover ! Do you think 
that Larry's heart is harder than yours, Mike ? Look what fine 
v^fetables we have in our garden now, all planted by yer own 
hands when you come home from work — ^planted during the very 
time which you used to spend in leaning against the door-cheek, 
or smoking your pipe, or sleeping over the fire. Look at the 
money you got from the Agricultural Society.' 

'That's yours, EUen,' said the generous-hearted Mike; '111 
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nevor touch a penny of it ; but for you, I novor should havo had 
it ; 1*11 never touch it.' 

* You never shall,* she answered ; * Tve laid it every penny out, 
so that when the young bride comes homo, she'll have such a 
house of comforts as are not to be found in the parish — white 
tablecloths for Sunday, a little store of tay and sugar, soap, 
candles, starch, everything good, and plenty of it.* 

* My own dear generous sister I ' exclaimed the young man. 

' I shall ever be your sister,* she replied, ' and hers too. Bho*8 
a good colleen^ and worthy my own Mike, and tliat's more than I 
would say to *ere another in the parish. I wasn't in earnest when 
I said you*d be glad to get rid of mo ; so put the pouch, every bit 
of it, off yer handsome face. And hush ! — whisht ! will ye ! there's 
the sound of Larry*8 footstep in the bawn — hand me the needles, 
Mike.' She braided back her hair with both hands, arranged the 
red ribbon that confined its luxuriance in the little glass that 
hung upon a nail on the dresser, and after composing her arch 
laughing features into an expression of great gravity, sat down, 
and applied herself with singular industry to take up the stitches 
her brother had dropped, and put on a look of right maidenly 
astonishment when the door opened, and Larry's good-humoured 
face entered with the salutation of 'God save all here I* He 
* popped' his head in first, and after gazing round, presented his 
goodly person to their view ; and a pleasant view it was, for he 
was of genuine Irish bearing and beauty — frank, and manly, and 
fearless-looking. Ellen, the wicked one, looked up with well- 
feigned astonishment, and exclaimed, * Oh, Larry, is it you ; and 
who would have thought of seeing you this blessed night f Ye*re 
lucky— just in time for a bit of supper afther your walk across 
the moor. I cannot think what in the world makes you walk. 
over that moor so often ; you'll get wet feet, and yer mother 'ill 
be forced to nurse you. Of all the walks in the county, the walk 
across that moor's the dreariest, and yet ye're always going it t 
I wonder ye haven't better sense ; ye're not such a chicken now.' 

•Well,' interrupted Mike, 'it's the women that bates the world 
for desaving. Sure she heard yer stop when nobody else could ; 
its echo struck on her hearty Larry — let her deny it ; she'll make 
a shove off if slio can ; she'll twist you, and twirl you, and turn 
you about, so that you wont know whether it's on your head or 
your heels ye're standing. She'll tossicate yer brains in no time, 
and be as composed herself as a dove on her nest in a storm. 
But ask her, Larry, the straightforward question, whether she 
heard you or not. She'll tell no lie — she never does.' 

Ellen shook her head at her brother and laughed. And im- 
mediately after the happy trio sat down to a cheerful supper. 

Larry was a good tradesman, blithe, and 'well to do' in the 
world ; and had it not been for the one groat fietult — an indi- 
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Mtioaitoiakeilw^leKt taste m life sMre' vk» ke Ind dbeadj 
taken quite OMMigb — then? coold not kaTc bem fowd a better 
matck for good, exoeOeni Bleu Mmrpky, m tke ^i^ole kiagdMn 
of IreJawL Whes aqipa' was fiainbfid, tke eTerimthig ivSiBky 
bottle was prodooed, ajad Hka resuMd ber knittii^. After a 
tune, LaiTT p rocnc d bis sou t» ¥ifbMl far tbe indaB^ioas band 
of his sister, thinkiag, doobdesB^ wiib the aataral ael^coocait «f 
all wMalnnd, that be itm peifectly aecara wiib EUen; baitiMi^ 
Ellen loTody like all mj &ir comnij aiiia, vel^ dw loTod, I am 
compeQed to saj, mlike the geMeiahtj of mj £iir ooaalzTwaBei^ 
«iMlg!ty and remmded her lo^qr that she bad seen him intoiintod 
at the ]a«t fiur of Bathemdin. 

<Dear Ellen!' be eTclaimfid, *itwm '^ornkj^^atopP tb» loMt 
taste in life that orercame se. It orcruMk me nnknovaa^ 
qmte against mr wilU 

* Who poured it dovn Ter throaty Lany f ' 

* Who pomned it down my throat k it ! irbj^nrra^ to beanie; 
bat are jon going to pot me to a three moathfi* penance fer 
thatr 

' Lanj, will von listen to me, and Tfinwbrr thai the man I 
many mnst be conTerted b^ore we stand before the piieaL I 
bare no feith wfaaterer in oonTosionB after * 

< Oh, Ellen !' intennpted her lover. 

^ If 8 no nse ob, Ellen — ^ing me,' she answered qak^y ; *I have 
made mj restdntion, and rU stick to it.' 

'She's as obstinate as ten women !' said her brothw. * Jhaahi 
no use in attempting to contradict her ; she alwnjB baa had bar 
own way.* 

' IfsY^ycmel of yoD, Ellen, not to listen to raison. Itellyvi 
a tableflpoonful will often iq>set me.' 

* If yon knew that> Larry, why do yon take the taUe^KMNifel t' 
Larry could not reply to this question. He ooald only plead 

that the drop got the better of him, and the tewyfarfion and the 
overam U ngness of the thin^ and it was y&j hard to be at bim M 
abontatnfle. 

' I can never think a thing a trifle,' she observed, * thai nakM 
yon so nnHke yourself. I should wish to reqpeci yon alwa|% 
Larry, and in my heart I believe no woman ever could reqpect a 
dnmloird. I doi^t want to make yon angry ; God forbid job 
should ever be one, and I know you are not one yet ; bni ma. 
grows nughty strong upon us without our knoidedge. And na 
matter what indulgence leads to bad ; we've a right to think au^ 
thing that does lead to it sinful in the proqpect^ ^ not ai the pre* 
sent.' 

' You'd have made a fine priest^ Ellen,' said the young mai^ 
determined, if he could not reason, to laugh her out of bar re- 
solvew 
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* I don't think,' she replied archly, * if I was a priest, that cither 
•f yon would have liked to come to me to confession.' 

*Bat Bllen, dear Ellen, sure it's not in positive downright 
4mme9t you are : yon can't ttiink of putting me off on account of 
tiMi unlueky drop, the least taste in life I took at the fiur — ^yoa 
comld not fttid it in your heart. Speak for me, Michael ; speak 
fcr me. But I see i^s joking you are. Why, Lent 'ill be on us in 
no- time, and then we must wait till Easter — ^it's easy talking ' 

* harry y interrupted Ellen, * do not you talk yourself mto a 
passion ; it will do no good ; none in the world. I am sure you 
love me, and I confess before my brother it will be the delight of 
my heart to return that love, and make myself worthy of you, if 
yim, will only break yourself of that one habit, which yon qualify 
ta year own undoing, by fisincying, because it is the least taste in 
Hfii makes you what you ought not to be, that you may still take 

it: 

^FU take an oath against the whisky, if that will plaae ye, till 
Christmas.' 

* And when Christmas comes, get twice as tipsy as ever, with 
Joy to think your oath is out. No 1' 

* I'll swear anything you plase.' 

* I don't want yon to swear at all ; there is no use in a man's 
taking an oath he is anxious to have a chance of breaking. I 
want 3rour reason to be convinced.' 

* My dading Ellen, all the reason I ever had in my lifo is coor 
TiDced.' 

* Prove it by abstaining from taking even a drop, even the least 
drop in life, if that drop can make yon ashamed to look your 
poor Bllen in the face.' 

* Fll give it up altogether.' 

* I hope you will one of these days, from a conviction that it ia 
Beatty bad' in every way ; but not from cowardice^ not becauso 
jna dar'n't trust yourself.' 

< Ellen, Fm sure ye've some English blood in yor veins, ye're 
anoh a raisoner. Irish women don't often throw a boy off because 
of a drop ; if they did, it's not many marriage dues his Beverenca 
mooUi have, winter or summer.' 

'Listen to me^ Larry, and believe that, though I spake this 
way^ I regard you truly ; and if I did no<v I'd not take the 
tiuranble to tell you my mind.' 

'Like Mick Brady'b wifo^ who, whenever she thrashed him, 
cziiwl over the blows, and said they were all for his good,' ob- 
Borved kev brother slyly. 

'Nonsense I— listen to me^ I say, and PU tell you why I am so 
resolute. It's many a long day since, going to school, I used to 
meet — Michael minds her too, I'm sure— an old bont woman ; 
they used to caU her the Witch of Ballaghton. Stacy was, as I 
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haeve Mud, very old inunij, withered and whUeJieadedy bat 
Mosriy doable with age, and she used to be ever and ahrij» 
moddlmfi^ about the atniiies and ditchea^ gathering h u il» and 
plantM, the ghrhi «ud to work charms with ; amd at first tiiej vsed 
to watch, rather fSu* off, and if they thought thej had a good 
chance of e«icaping her tongue, and the stones she flung ai Ass^ 
they'd call her an ill name or two ; and aomet im cs^ oid as A». 
wtm, she'd make a spring at them adeways like a crab^ and howl,, 
and hoot, and scnune, and then they'd be off like a flodc of 
pigeons from a hawk, and she'd go on distarlmig the green-ooated; 
watent with her crooked stick, and nmttering words idiich nflu^ 
if they heard, could understand. Stacy had been a widl^aradi 
woman, and knew a dale more than any of us : when not tor- 
mented by the children, she was mighty well spoken, and th» 
gentry thought a dale about her more than she did about them ; for 
sheM May there was not one in the country fit to tie her sihoe^ and 
toll them so, too, if the/d call her anything bat Lady Stecj, 
which the rale gentry of the place all huipoured her in ; bat the 
u}Mtarts, who think every civil word to an inferior is a pnlling 
down of their own dignity, would turn up their noses as thsy 
pHSftod her ; and maybe she didn't bless them for it ! 

' (>no day Mike had gono home before me, and coming down the 
liack bohreon, who sliould I see moving along it bat Lady Stacy r 
and on nIio caino muttering and mumbling to herself till she got 
nuar me, and as she did, I heard Master Nixon (the dog man*ys 
hound ill full cry, and seon him at her heels, and he over the^ 
hu<lgo encouraging the baste to tear her in pieces. The dog sooa 
wiiM up with hor, and then she kept him off as well as she could, 
with hur crutch, cursing the entire time ; and I was very fright- 
onod ; but 1 darted to hor side, and with a wattle I pulled oat of 
tho hudgo, did my best to keep him off her. 

* MnMter Nixon cursod at mo with all his heart ; but I wasn'ti 
to bu turnu<l off tluit way. Stacy herself laid aiboat with her 
staff, but tho ugly bruto would have finished her, only for me. 
i don't sup|K)H0 Nixon meant that ; but the dog was savage^ mA 
Honiu men, liko him, delight in crucdty. Well, I bate the dog off;; 
and tlion I had to help the poor fainting woman, for she was both 
iUint and hurt. I didn't much like bringing her here, for the 
people Haid nhe wiuin*t lucky ; however, she wanted help, and I 
gHVi' it. NVhou 1 gt)t her on the fioor.f I thought a drop of whisky 
would rt'vive hor, and accordingly I ofierod her a glass. J shall 
no\n'r forgot the veuoui with which she dashed it on the groand. 

" Do vou want to )H)ison mo,** slio shouted, **afther saving my 
lifo r* When sho came to herself a little, she made me sit down 

*» T*x>R*th«r(m wt»r» m cAltod mom ttmt afio in Irebund, becaiae thcjool- 
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by her side, and fixing her large gray oycB upon my face, she 
kept rocking her body backwards and forwards while she spoke, 
as well as I can remember — what 1*11 try to tell you — but I can*t 
tell it as she did — that wouldn't be in nature. ** Ellon," she said, 
and her eyes fixed in my face, ** I wasn't always a poor lone 
creature, that every ruffian who walks the country dare sot his 
cur at. There was fiill and plenty in my fatlier's house when I 
was young, but before I grew to womanly estate, its walls were 
bare and roofless. What made them so ! Drink I — wliisky I My 
fiither was in debt ; to kill thought, he tried to keep himself so that 
he could not think ; he wanted the courage of a man to look 
his danger and difficulty in the face, and overcome it ; for, 
Ellen, mind my words — the man that will look debt and danger 
steadily in the fiico, and resolve to overcome them, can do so. 
He had not moans, ho said, to educate his children as became 
them : he grew not to have means to find them or their poor 
patient mother the proper necessaries of life ; yet he found 
the moans to keep the whisky cask flowing, and to answer the 
bailifls' knocks for admission by the loud roar of drunkenness — 
mad, as it was wicked. They got in at last, in spito of the caro 
taken to keep them out, and there was much fighting, ay, and 
blood spilt, but not to death ; and while the riot was a-foot, and 
we were crying round the deathbed of a dying mother, where 
was he I — they had raised a ten-gallon cask of whiisky on the table 
in the parlour, and astride on it sat my father, flourishing the 
huge pewter funnel in one hand, and the black jack streaming 
with whisky in the other ; and amid the fumes of hot punch that 
flowed over the room, and the cries and oaths of the fighting 
drunken company, his voice was heard swearing ' he had lived 
like a king, and would die like a king !'" 

** And your poor mother 1" I asked. 

^ Thank God I she died that night — she died before worse 
came ; she died on the bed that, before her corpse was cold, was 
dragged from under her — through the strong drink — through the 
badness of him who ought to have saved her ; not that he was a 
bad man either, when the whisky had no power over him, but he 
could not bear his own reflections. And his end soon came. He 
didn't die like a king ; he died smothered in a ditch, where he 
fell ; he died, and was in the presence of Gk>d — ^how I Oh, there 
are things that have had whisky as their beginning and their end, 
that make me as mad as ever it made him I The man takes a 
drop, and forgets his starving family ; the woman takes it, and 
forgets she is a mother and a wife. It's the curse of Ireland — a 
bitterer, blacker, deeper curse than ever was put on It by foreign 
power or hard-made laws 1" ' 

'Qod bless us 1' was Larry's half-breathed ejaculation. 

*I only repeat ould Stacy's words,' said EUon; *you see I 
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Bever forgot thesn. ^ Tou miglit tluak/* she cooiinued, ^ thai I 
IftkA had warning eaou^ to keep me from haviog anything to aaj 
to iho§e who war too fosd of drink ; and I thought I had ; hi^ 
wnnewhow Edward Lambert got round me with lus sweet worde^ 
and I was lone and iin|Hrotect^ I knew he had a little fondness 
for the drop ; hat in him, young, handsome, and gay-hearted^ with 
hrigfat eyes and sonny hair, it ddd not se^n like the horrid thiBg 
wlodi had made me tihed uo tear aver my father's ffrave. Think ^ 
Hud, young girl : the drink doesn't make a man a beast at fint, 
hut it will So so before if s done with him — ^it will do so hefinre 
it's done with him. I had enough power over Edward, and 
enough memory of the past, to make hun swear against it^ ezo^ 
, flo mnch at su^ and su<^ a time ; and for a while he was very 
partieular ; but one used to entice him, and another used to enties 
him, and I am not going to say bat I might have managed him 
differently : I mig^t have got lum off it— gently, maybe ; bat the 
pride got the better of me, and I thought of the Ime I came o( 
and how I had married 1dm who wasn't my equal, and sn^ 
nonacBflo, whieh always breeds disturbance betwixt married 
people ; and I used to rave, when, maybe^ it would ha^e beasi 
wiser if I had reasoned. Anyway, things didn't go smooth : not 
that he neglected his employment : he was industrious, and KMrry 
enough when the fault was done ; still he would come h(mie often 
the worse for drink — and now that he's dead and gone, and no 
foiger is stretched to me but in scorn or hatred, I think maybe 
I mig^t have done better ; but, God defend me, the last was bard 
to b^.'' Oh,bo3rB 1' said EUen, < if you had only heard her Tmse 
when die said ^uxty and seen her fiice : poor ould Lady Stacy, b§ 
wonder die hated the drop — no wonder she dashed dowm tiie 
whisky !' 

^ Tou kept this mighty close, Ellen,' said Mike ; ' I nevor heard 
it before.' 

^I did not like coming orer it,' she replied ; < the last is hard ts 
teH' The girl turned pale while she spoke, and Lawrence gaie 
her a cup of water. <It must be told,' she said ; 'the death of 
her fother proved the effects of deliberate drunkenness. What 
I have to say, shows what may haj^pen frtHu being eveii onee 
saaUe to think or act. 

* I had one child," said Stacy ; ^ one-— a darlint, blue-eyed laugh- 
ing child. I never saw any so handsome, never knew any se 
good. She was almost three years oold, and he was fond (^ ho^- 
he said he was^ but it's a quare fMidness that destroys what il 
ought to save. It was the Pattern of Lady-day, and wdl I knew 
thai Edward would not return as he went : he said he would ; he 
almost swore he would ; but the promise of a man given to drmk 
has no more strength in it than a rope of sand. I to(^ sulky, 
and wouldn't go ; if I had^ maybe H would not have aided so. 
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The evening came on, and I thoughi my baby breailied hard in 
her cradle ; I took the candle, and went over to look at her : her 
little £Ebce was red ; and when I laid my cheek dose to her lips 
so as not to touch them, but to feel her breath, it was hot — ^very 
hot ; she tossed her arms, and they were dry and boming. The 
sieasles were about the country, and I was frightened for my 
chUd. It was only half a mile to the doctor's ; I knew every 
Ibot of the road ; ind so, leaving the door on the latch, I resolved 
to tell him how my darlint was» and thought I should be bade 
befM'e my husband's return. Orass, you may be sure, didn't 
grow under my feet. I ran with all speed, and wasn't kept long, 
the doctor said, though it seemed long to me. The moon was 
down when I canie home, though the night was fine; The cabin 
we lived in was in a hollow ; but when I was on the hill, and 
looked down where I knew it stood a dark mass, I thought I saw 
A white light fog coming out of it ; I rubbed my eyes, and darted 
forward as a wild bird flies to its nest when it hears the scream 
of the hawk in the heavens. When I reached the door, I saw it 
was open ; the fume cloud came out of it, smre enough, white 
ajid thick. Blind with that and terror together, I rushed to my 
child's cradle. I found my way to ^kU, in spite of the burning 
and the smothering. But, Ellen — ^Ellen Murphy, my child, the 
rosy child wbose breath had been hot on my cheek only a little 
while before, she was nothing but a cinder. Mad as I felt, I saw 
how it was in a minute. The lEather had come home, as I ex> 
peeted ; he had gone to the cradle to look at his child, had dropi 
the candle into the straw, and, unable to speak or stand, had 
fallen down and asleep on the floor not two yards from my child. 
Oh how I flew to the doctor's with what had been my baby ; I 
tore across the country like a banshee ; I laid it in his arms ; I 
told him if he didn't put life in it Fd destroy him in his house. 
He thought me mad ; for there was no breath, either cowld or 
hot, coming from its lips then. I couldn't kiss it in death ; there 
wa» nMing l^ qf my ehUd to hm — think of that I I snatched it 
Cram where the doctor had laid it ; I carsod him, for he looked with 
dii^gost at mypurty child. The whole night long I wai^dered 
in the woods of Newtownbarry with that burden at my heart.'' ' 

^But her husband, her husband I' inquired Larry in aoeenis of 
homrer ; * what became of him ; did die leave him in the btiming 
without calling him to himself!' 

'Ke,' answered Ellen ; ' I asked her, and she told me that her 
dirieks, she supposed, roused him from the snfibcation in which 
he must, but for them^ have perished. He staggered out of the 
pilaoe^ and was found soon after by the neighboiirs, and lived lonff 
afte, but only to be a poor heartbroken man, for die was mad 
for years through the country ; and many a day after she told 
me that story, my heart trembled like a willow leaf. ** Aad oowy 
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Ellen Murphy," she added, when the end was come, *^ do ye won- 
der I threw from yer hand as poison the glass yon ofibi^ me ? 
And do you know why I have tould you what tares my heart to 
come over ? Because I wish to save you, who showed me kind- 
ness, from what I have gone through. It's the only good I can 
do ye, and indeed it's long since I cared to do good. Never trust 
a drinking man ; he has no guard on his word^ and will say that 
of his nearest fiiend that would destroy him soul and body. E[is 
breath is hot as the breath of the plague ; his tongue is a fooliei^ * 
as well as a fiery serpent. Ellen, let no drunkard become your ' 
lover, and don't trust to promises ; try them, prove th^n all, 
before you marry." ' 

< Ellen, that's enough,' interrupted Larry. * I have heard enough 
— the two proofs are enough without words. Now hear me. 
What length of punishment am I to have I I wont say that, for, 
Nelly, there's a tear in your eye that says more than words. 
Look — I'll make no promises — ^but you shall see; I'll wait yer 
time ; name it ; I'll stand the trial.' 

And I am happy to say, for the honour and credit of the coun- 
try, that Larry did stand the trial — his resolve was fixed ; he 
never so much as tasted whisky from that time, and Ellen had 
the proud satisfaction of knowing she had saved him from de- 
struction. They were not, however, married till afler Easter. I 
wish all Irish maidens would follow Ellen's example. Womoi 
could do a great deal to prove that *• the least taste in life* is a 
great taste too much ! — ^that <onlt a drop' is a temptation fiUal 
if unresisted. 
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^DO YOU THINK I'D INFORMI' 

James Harragan was as fine a specimen of an Irishman as 
could be met with in our own dear country, where the ' human 
form divine,' if not famous for very delicate, is at least celebrated 
for very strong proportions : he was, moreover, a well-educated, 
intelligent person ; that is to say, he could read and write, keep 
correct accounts of his bu3ring and selling, and managed his fiunn, 
consisting of ten good acres of the best land in a part of Ireland 
where all is good (the Barony of Forth), so as to secure the ^pro- 
bation of an excellent landlord, and his own prosperity. It was a 
pleasant sight to see the honest farmer bring out the well-fed horse 
and the neatly-appointed car every Satuiday morning, whereon 
his pretty daughter Sydney journeyed into Wexford, to dispose 
of the eggs, butter, and poultry, the sale of which aided her 
fa.ther's exertions. 
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Sydney was rather an unuflual name for a young Iriah girl ; 
bnt her mother had been housekeopor to a noble lady, who 
selected it for her, though it assimilated strangely with Hurragan. 
Tlie maiden herself was lithe, cheerful, industrious, and of a 
ffcutlc, loving nature ; her brown affectionate eyes betokened, as 
brown eyes always do, more of feeling tlmn of intellect ; and her 
red lips, white teeth, and rich dark hair, entitled her to the claim 
of rustic beauty. Her mother had been dead about two years ; 
and Sydney, who, during her lifetime, was somewhat inclined to 
be vain and thoughtless, had, as her father expressed it, * taken 
altogether a tuni for good,' and discliarged her duties admirably 
us mistress of James Harrogan's liouschold. Bhe luul five bi'others, 
all younger tlian herself ; the two elder were able and willing to 
assist in the farm, tlie juniors went regularly to school. 

Sorrow for the loss of his wife had both Koflened and humbled 
James Harragan's B]>irit ; and when Sydney, disdaining any assist- 
ance, sprang lightly into the car, and seated herself in the midst 
of her rural treasures, her father's customary prayer, * Good luck 
to you, Sydney, my darling,* was increased by the i)rayer of * May 
the Lord bless you, and keep you to me, now, and till the day of 
my death!' 

The car wont on, Sydney laughing and nodding to her father, 
wlule he sniilod and returned lior salutation ; thougli, wlicn she 
was fairly out of sight, he ])afised the back of liis rough hand 
across his eyes, and munnured, * I almost wish she was not so 
like her motlier I' When James entered his cottage, he sat by 
the fire, and taking down a slate that hung above the settle, 
began to make thereupon sundry calculatious, wliicli I do not 
profess to understand. How long he might have coniiinied ho 
occupied I cannot determine, for his cogitations were interrupted 
by the entrance of a gentleman, who was by his side ere lie 
noticed his approach. The usual salutations were exchanged; 
the best chair dusted, and ])resented to tlie stranger ; everything 
in the house wius tendered for his acceptance. ' His honour had 
a long walk, would he have an cgf; or a rasher for a snack! 
8ydney was out, but Bessy her cousin was above in the left, and 
would get it or anything else in a minute ; or maybe he'd have 
a glass of ale : good it was — Cherry's ale — no better in the king- 
dom.' All Irishmen — and i)articularly so fine and manly a fellow 
as James — to be seen to advantage, should be seen in their own 
honses^-CAniNS I cannot call such as are tenanted by the warm 
farmers of this well-cultivated district. 

Mr Herrick, however, could not be tempted ; he would not 
suffer the rasher to be cut, nor the ale to be drawn, and James 
looked sad because his visitor declined acce])ting his humble but 
cheerful hospitality. 

* James,' said Mr Honick, *I am ghwl I found you at homo, and 
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alone, for I wanted to speak with yoa. I hare long coMdemI 
•yoa sapmor to your ne^;libo«r6. I do not mean as a fanner — 
though yoa have twice received the highest prizes wfaicfa tho 
Agricoltiiral Society bestow — but as a man.' 
James looked gratified, and said he was so. 

* I have found yon, James, ihe first to see improvemait^ uad 
to adopt it, however much popular prejudice might be against it; 
yon have been ever ready to listen to and act upon the advice 
of those your reason told yon were qnaJified to give it ; and yon 
have not been irritated or annoyed when Baalts, national or indi* 
vidnal, have been p<nnted oat to yon which can be and onght to 
be remedied.' 

'I believe what year hosuwr says is true ; bat sore ifs p rom i 
and happy we ought to be to have the tmth told of us— it is 
what does not always happen ; if it did, poor Ireland woakL have 
had more justice done her long ago than ever came to her share 
yet* 

* And that, James, is also true,' said Mr Herrick ; * the Iriflh 
character has not only its individoal difierenoes, which always 
must be the case, bat it has its provincial, its barcmial distiifto- 
tions.' 

^Indeed, sir,' replied Harragan, 'there can be no doubt about 
that ; we shocdd be sorry, civilised as we are here, to be com- 
pared to the wild rangers of 0(mnau^t^ or to the staid, quiet) 
tradesman-like people of the north.' 

'The northerns are a fine prudent people,' said Hr Herntkf 
' notwithstanding your prejudice ; but what you have said is onitj 
another proof that persons may write very correctly abont ths 
north of Ireland, and yet, unless they see the sontii, fonn a veiy 
limited, or, it may be, erroneous i^sa of the charact^ <^ ths 
southerns. The Irish are more difficult to understand than peopla 
imagine. You are a very unmanageaUe people, James,' added 
tibe gentleman good-humouredly. 

* Bedad, sir, I suppose ye*re light ; some of us are, I daresay. 
And now, sir, I suppose there is a raison for that.' 

* There is,' answered his friend. ' Yoa are an UTiinanageaMe 
people, because of your prefudices* 

'That's your old story against us, Mr Henick,' said James; 
'and yet you cant deny but I've been often led by your honoory 
and for my good. Til own to that.' 

'James,' continued his friend, 'will you answer me one ques- 
tion ? Were you, or were you not, at Gerald Casey's on Monday 
weekt' 

James's countenance fell, it positively elongated, at the question. 
So great was ihe change, that those who did not know the man^ 
might have imagined he had committed a crime, and anticipated 
iBmediate punishment. ' At Gerald Casey's V he repeated. 
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Mr "Baakk drew • lettei^— a aoiledy dirtj-iookkig letter— Awiit 
his pocket, «nd doidj repeated the qaestioii. 

* I msy sir/ he answered, resting kis beck egeinst the dresser, 
and pressing his open palms upon the boerd, as if tiie actios gaw 
him strength. 

< Who was there, James V 

' Is it who was in it, sir ? Whj, there was Bedad, sir, thero 

was Oh, thin, it's the bad head I have at remimberiBg K 

forget who was there.' And the countenanco of James assuMed, 
despite his exertions^ a lying expressioii thai was totally miworthy 
his faonest nature. 

^ James,' observed Mr Herrick, 'yo« used not to hav« a bad 
mem«ry. I have heard yea e^eak of many trifling acts of kind« 
nesB my ftther showed yon when yoa were a boy of twelve yeaai 

ilie fiurmcfr's fSace was in a moment snfiused with crimson, and 
he interrupted him with the grateful waimtfa of an afiectaonaAe 
Irish heart. ^Oh, sir, sore yon don't think Fm worse than tho 
poor dog that follows night and day at my foot t Tom dont think 
I've no heart in my body t' 

*I was talking of your memory,' said Mr Herrick quietiy; 
< and I ask you again to tell me who were at Gerald Casey's on 
Monday week I' 

<I left Gerald Casey's before dusk, sir; and it^i what took me 
in it was ' 

<I don't ask you when you left it, or what took yoa theiB. 1 
only ask you who were present ?' 

James saw there was no use in equivocating, fbr that Mr Her- 
rick would be answered. He was, as I have said, an excellent 
fellow ; yet he had, in common with his oowntrymen, a very pro- 
voking way of evading a question ; but anxious as he was to 
evade this, he could not manage it now. Mr Herrick looked him 
so steadfastly in the face, that he slowly answered, ^Fd rather 
not say one way or other who was there or who was not there. 
Fve an idea, from something I heard this morning, before the 
little gill went into Wexford, that I know now what your honour's 
driving at. And sure' — and his face deepened in colour as he 
oontiaued— -' and sure, Mr Herrick, * do you think Fd inform t" ' 

Kr Herrick was not astonished at the answer he received. On 
the contrary, ho was quite prepared for it, and prepared also to 
combat a principle that militates so strongly against the comfort 
and security of all who reside in Ireland. 

* Will you,' he inquired, * tell mo what you mean by the word 
« inform!"' 

*It's a mean dirty practice, sir,* replied Harragan, * to bo re- 
peating every word one hears in a noighboui's house.' 

• So it is,' answered tho gentleman ; 'an evil, mean pnctioe, to 
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repeat what is said merely firom a love of gofisip. Bat suppose a 
person, being accidentally cme of a party, heard a plot formed 
against your character, perhaps your life, and not only concealed 
the circumstance, but absolutely refused to afford any doe b^ 
-which such a conspiracy could be detected * 

< Oh, sir,' interrupted Harragan, ' that's nothing here nor fh-eaee. 
I couldn't tell in the gray of the evening who went in or out of 
the place ; I had no caJl to any one, and I don't want any <me to 
have any call to me.' 

' You must know perfectly well who was there,' said Mr Her- 
rick. ' The case is simply this : a gentleman in this neighbow- 
hood has received two anonymous letters, attacking the charac- 
ter of a person who has been confidentially employed by him for 
some years. James Harragan, you know who wrote those letters; 
and I ask you how, as an Jumest man^ you can lay your head upon 
your pillow and aleep^ knowing that an equally honest man may 
be deprived of the means to support his young family, and be 
turned adrift upon the world, through the positive malice of those 
who are envious of his prosperity and good name.' 

James looked very uncomfortable, but did not trust himself to 
speak. 

* I repeat, you know by whom those letters were written.' 

' As I hope to be saved !' exclaimed James, 'I saw no writing 
— ^not the scratch of a pen !' 

* Harragan,' continued Mr Herrick, * it would be well for our 
country if many of its inhabitants were not so quick at invention.' 

* I have not told a lie, sir.' 

* No, but you have done worse^you have equivocated. Thou^ 
you did not see the letter written, you knew it was written; and 
an equivocation is so cowardly, that I wonder an Irishman woold 
resort to it : a lie is in itself cowardly, but an equivocation is 
more cowardly still.' 

Harragan for a moment looked shillalas and crab-thorns at his 
friend, for such he had frequently proved himself to be, but made 
no farther observation, simply confining himself to the change 
and repetition of the sentences — 'Do you think I'd inform T 
* Not one belonging to me ever turned informer.' 

' Am I then,' said Mr Herrick, rising, ' to go away with the 
conviction that you know an injury has been done to an innoc^it 
person, and yet will not do anything to convict a man guilty of a 
moral assassination V 

* A what, sir?' 

* A moral murder.* 

* Look here, sir ; one can't fly in the face of the country. If I 
was to tell, my life would not be safe either in or out of my own 
house ; you ought to know this. Besides, there is something 
very mean in an iVorwer.' 
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' It is very sad,' replied Mr Horrick, * that a spirit of combi- 
nation for evU more than for good destroys the confidence which • 
•otherwise the gentry and strangers would be disposed to place in 
the peasantry of Ireland. As long as a man fears to speak and 
act like a man, so long as he dare not hear the proud and happy 
sound of his own voice in condemnation of the wicked, and in 
praise of the upright-^so long, in fact, as an Irishman dare not 
speak what he knows — so long, and no longer, will Ireland bo 
insecure, and its people scorned as cowards !' 

* As cowards I' repeated James indignantly. 

* Ay,' said Mr Herrick ; ' there is a moral as well as a physical 
courage. The man who, in the heat of battle, faces a cannon ball, 
or who, in the hurry and excitement of a fair or pattern, exposes 
his bare head to the rattle of shillalas and clan-alpinos without 
shrinking from punishment or death, is much inferior to the man 
who has the superior moral bravery to act in accordance with the 

'dictates of his own consciouco, and docs right while those around 
liini do wrong.* 

* I daresay that's all very true, sir,' said James, scratching his 
head; adding, while most anxious to change tlio subject, *it's a 
^ity yer honour wasn't a councillor or a magistrate, a priest, 
minister, or friar itself, then you'd have great sway intirely with 
your words and your learning.' 

* Not more than I have at present. Do you think it is a wicked 
thing to take away the character of an honest man V 

' To be sure I do, sir.' 

* And yet you become a party to the act ?' 

* How so, sir!' 

' By refusing to bring, or assist in bringing to justice, those who 
have endeavoured to ruin the father of a large family. Do you 
believe so many murders and burnings would take place if the 
truth was spoken ?' 

* No, sir.' 

' That's a direct answer from an Irishman for once. If the evil- 
disposed, the disturbers of the country, know that truth would bo 
spoken, disturbances would soon cease ; you believe this, and yet, 
by your silence, you shield those whom you Ignow to bo bad, and 
despise with all your heart and soul.' 

* I don't want to have any call to them one way or other, good, 
had, or indifferent,' answered James. 

* Very well,* said Mr Horrick, thoroughly provoked at the man's 
obstinacy, and rising to leave the cottage ; * you say you wish to 
have no cs.ll to them. But mark ine, James Harragan : when the 
spirit of anonymous letter-Writing gets into a neighbourhood — 
when wicked-minded persons can destroy either a man's reputa- 
tion or his life with equal impunity — there is no knowing whore 
the evil may stop, or who sludl escape its influence. The know- 

D 
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ledge of the extent to which these secret conspiracies are earriedy 
. deters capitalists from settling amongst us : they may have secu- 
rity for their money, but they have none for their lives ; if they 
offend by taking land, or offering opposition to received opiniom^ 
their doom may be fixed ; those whom they have trusted will know 
of that doom, and yet no one will come forward to save them from 
destruction.' 

' Sir,' said Harragan, ^ Btcret information is sometimes given.' 

^I would accept no man's secret information,' answered Mr 
Herrick; for he was an upright man, perhaps too uncompromising 
for the persons with whom he had to ^eal ; 'justice should not 
only be even-handed, but oj^en^handed : it is a reproach to a coon- 
try when the law finds it necessary to offer rewards for «eeref ixt- 
formation. I wish I could convince you, James, of the difference 
which exists between a person who devotes his time to peeping 
and prying for the purpose of conveying information to servt \vm- 
ddff and him who speaks the truth from the upright and hcmonr- 
able motive of seeing justice done to his fellow-creatures.* 

*I see the differ clear enough, sir,' replied the former; *but 
none of my people ever turned informers. I'll have no call to i^ 
and it's no use saying any more about the matter: there are 
plenty of people in the coimtry can tell who was there as weD 
as I — I'll have no call to it. When I went in the plac^ I little 
thought of who I'd meet there, and Fll go bail it's long before 
I'll trouble it again. There's enough said and done now.' 

' A good deal said, certainly,' rejoined Mr Herrick, * but nothing 
done. There are parts of the country where I know that my 
entering into this investigation would endanger my life, but, thank 
God, that is not the case here. I will pursue my investigaticm to 
the uttermost, and do not despair of discovering the delinqueni' 

' I hope you may^ with all my heart and soul, sir,' replied the 
farmer. 

* Then why not aid me I If you are sincere, why not assist V 
And again James Harragan muttered, 'Do you think Fd in- 
form?' 

*I declare before Heaven!' exclaimed Mr Herrick, *joq. are 
the most provoking people under the sun to deal with.' 

* I ask your honour's pardon,* said James slyly ; * but yoa have 
not lived long enough in foreign parts to know that.' 

* Your readiness will not drive me from my purpose. I repeat, 
you are the most provoking people in the world to deal with. 
Convince an Englishman or a Scotchman, and having convinced 
his reason, you may be certain he will act upon that conviction ; 
but you, however convinced your reason may be, continue to act 
from the dictates of your prejudice. Remember this, however, 
James Harragan : you have refused to pluck out the arrow whidi 
an unseen hand has planted in the bosom of an excellent and in- 
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dustrioos man — take care that the same invisible power do^ not 
aim a shq/t against yoursey* 

Mr Herrick quitted the cottage more in sorrow than in anger ; 
and after he was gone, James Harragan thought over what he had 
said : he was quite ready to confess its truth, but prejudice still 
maintained its ascendancy. * Aim a shaft against myself/ he re- 
peated; *I don't think any of them would do that, though Pm 
sorry to say many as good and better than I have been forced to 
fly the country through secret malice : it is a bad thing, but times 
'11 mend, I hope.' 

Alas I James EUtiragan is not the only man in my beloved 
country who satisfies himself with hoping that times will mend, 
without endeavouring to mend them. ' Aim a shaft against my- 
self T he again repeated. * Well, I'm sure what Mr Herrick said 
is true ; but for all that, I couldn't inform 1' 

The fact was, that, reason as he would, James could not get rid 
of his prejudice ; he could not make the distinction between the 
man who turns the faults and vices of his follow-croatures to his 
own account, and he who, for the good of othersy simply and un- 
selfishly speaJcs the truth. 

Time passed on : Mr Herrick of course faUod in his efforts to 
discover the author of the anonymous letter ; the person against 
whom it was directed, although protected by his landlord, was 
ultimately obliged to relinquish his employment, and seek in 
other lands the peace and security ho could not find in his own : 
he might, to be sure, have weathered the storm, for his enemies, 
as will be seen by the following anecdote, had no inimodiato in- 
tention of persecuting him to the death. A stranger, who bore a 
great resemblance to the perton so obnoxious to those who met 
at the smith's forge, was attacked while travelling on an outside 
car in the evening, and in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
beaten most severely, before his assailants discovered they had 
ill used the wrong man ! Nothing could exceed their regret when 
they discovered their mistake. 

'Ah, thin, who are ye at all at all?' inquired one follow, after 
having made him stand up that they might again knock him down 
more to their s^itisfaction ; * sure ye're not within a foot as tall as 
the boy we're afther. Is it crooked in the back ye are on pur- 
pose? Well, now, tliink o* that! What call had ye to be on 
Barney Brian's car, that so often carries Aim, and with the same 
surtoo ? And why didn't yo say ye wasn't another ? Well, it's 
heart sorry we are for the mistake, and hope it'll never happen to 
ye again, to be like another man, and he an out-laivyery as a body 
may say, having received enough notice to quit long ago, if he'd 
only heed it, which we'll make him do, or have his life, after we 
admonish him onct more, as we've done you by mistake, with a 
taste of a bating, which we'd ask ye to tell him, if you know him. 
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There, we'll lay you on the car as wsy as if you war in yer mother's 
lap, and ask yc to forgive us, which we hope you'll do, as it was 
all a mistake ! and no help for it I' 

The victim of ' the mistake,' however, who was an Englishman, 
suffered for more than three months, and cannot comprehend to 
this day why those who attacked him so furiously were not soogbi 
out and brought to justice. He never could understand why an 
honest man should refuse to criminate a villain. The poor fellow 
for whom the beating was intended was not slow to discover the 
fact, and with a heavy heai*tacho bade adieu to his native land, 
which, but for the sake of his young children, he would hardly 
have quitted even to preserve his own life. 

James Horragan did not note these occurrences without much 
sorrow ; he saw his daughter Sydney's eyes red for three entire 
days fit>m weeping the departure of the exile's wi£^ whom die 
loved with the affection of a sister ; and he had the mortification 
to see his beloved barony distinguished in the papers as a'dis* 
turbed district,' from the mistake to which we have alluded, aft 
the very time when many of the gentry were sleeping with thfiir 
doors unfastened. James Harragan knew perfectly well that if he 
had spoken the truth, all this could have been prevented. Still 
time passed on. Mr Hcrrick seldom visited James ; and though 
he admired his crops, and spoke kindly to his children, the &nner 
felt he had lost a large portion of the esteem he so highly valued. 

But when a man goes on in the full tide of worldly prosperity, 
he does not continue long in trouble upon minor matters. Syd- 
ney's eyes were no longer red ; nay, Uiey were more sparkhng 
than ever, for they were brightened by a passion to which she had 
been hithci*to a stranger. And Sydney, though gifted with as 
much constancy as most people, if she did not forget, certainly did 
not think as frequently as before of her absent friend. Sydney, 
in fact, was what is called — ^in love ; which, I believe;, is admow> 
lodged by all who have been in a similai* dilemma to be a veiy 
confusing, perplexing situation. That poor Sydney found it scs 
was evident, for she became subject to certam flushings of the 
chock, and beatings of the heart, accompanied by a confusion of 
the intellectual faculties, which puzzled her faUier for a time 
quite as much as herself. She would call rabbits chicken^ and 
chickens rabbits, in the public market ; and was known to have 
given forty-two new-laid eggs for a sliilling, when she ought only 
to have given thirty-six. 

Then in her garden, her own pet garden, she sowed mignionette 
and hollyoaks together, and wondered how it was that what she 
fancied sweet pea, had come up ' love-lies-bleeding.' Dear, WB^I^ 
affectionate Sydney Harragan ! She was a model of all that is 
excellent in simple guileless woman; and when Ralph Furlong 
drew from her a frank but most modest confession tluit hb love 
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was retumod, and tliat * if hor father did not put against it,' she 
would gladly share his cottage and his fortunes, there was not a 
young disongaged farmer in the county that would not have envied 
him his < good luck.' 

Boon after James Harragan's consent had been obtained to a 
nnion which he believed would secure the happiness of his dar- 
ling child, the fanner waa returning from the fair of New Ross, 
where he had been to dispose of some spare farming-stock ; and 
as he trotted briskly homeward, passing the well-known mountain, 
or, afi it is called, * Rock,' of Carrickbum, he was overtaken by a 
man to whom ho had seldom spoken since the evening when he 
had seen him and some others at Gerald Casey's forge. Many, 
many months had elapsed since then. And truth to say, as the 
young inan liad removed to a cottage somewhere on the banks 
of the blue and gentle river Slaney, James had often hoped that 
ho might never see him again. 

*rm glad I overtook you, Mr Harragan,' he said, urging his 
long lean narrow mare close to the stout well-fed cob of tlio com- 
fortable farmer. < It's a fine bright evening for the time of year. 
I intended coming to you next week, having something particular 
to talk about.' 

•Nothing that concerns mo, I fancy?' replied Harragan stiffly. 

* I hope it does, and that it will : times are changed since we 
met last — with me particularly.' Harragan made no reply, and 
they rode on together in silence for some time longer. 

* Mr Harragan, though you are a trustworthy man as ever stept 
in shoe leather, I am afraid you hav'n't a good opinion of me ?' 

* Whatever opinion I may have, you know I kept it to myself,' 
replied the farmer. 

* Thank you for nothing,' was the characteristic reply. 

* Ye*re welcome,' rejoined James as dryly. Again they trotted 
silently on their way, until the stranger suddenly exclaimed, 
reining up his mare at the same moment, * I'll tell you what my 
business would bo with you ; there's nothing like spaking out of 
the face at onct.' 

* You did not always think so,' said the farmer. 

* Oh, sir, aisy now ; let bygones be bygones ; the country's none 
the worse of getting rid of one who was ever and always minding 
other people's business ; and you ycrself, Mr Harragan, are none 
the worse for not having high-bred people ever poking their noses 
inyerplacel' 

•Say what you have to say at onct,* observed James; *the 
evening will soon close in, and the little girl I have at home tliinks 
it long till I return.' 

* It's about her I want to spake,* said the stranger. * If you'll 
take the trouble sotuo fine morning early to ride over to where 
the dark green woods of Castle Bore dip their boughs in tlie 
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Slaney, ye'd see that I have as tidy a place^ as well filled m hag- 
gard, and as well managed fields, as any honlder of ten acres of 
land in the county ; besides that^ I have my eye on anoiher fiurm 
that's out of lose, and if all goes righi^ FU have it. Now, ye see 
my sister's married, and my mother's dead, and Tre no one to 
look after things ; and for every pound ye'd tell down with yer 
daughter, Fd show a pound's worth, ibid so^ Mr Hamgaa^ I 
thought that of all the girls in the country, Pd prefer Sydney; 
and if we kept company for a while' — he turned his handsome 
but sinister and impud^it countenance towards the aat<miflked 
£armer, adding, ' I don't think she'd refuse me.' 

c You might be mistaken for all that,' replied Jamee^ graqiin; 
his stout stick still more tightly in his han^ firom a very evident 
desire to knock the fellow down. 

< Well, now, I don't think I should,' he replied with vulgar ooih 
fidence ; 'it's the aisiest thing in life to manage a party giri, if one 
has the knack, and I've managed so many.' 

' Bide on ! ' interrupted the &nner indignantly. ' Bide on, befon 
I am tempted to knock ye off the poor starved baste that ye hav'st 
the heart to feed I Tou marry my Sydney— ^ou.'— a lasoal like 
you! Why, Stephen Murphy, you must be gone mad — Sydney 
married with a cowardly backbiter ! Td rather dress her ehrond 
with my own hands. A — a — ^ride on, I tell yon,' he oontiniied, al- 
most choked with passion; 'there is nothing, I believe^ that yov 
would think too bad to do. And hark ye, take it for your con- 
fort that she is going to be married to one worthy of hear, and I 
her fiither say so.' 

< Oh, very well ! very well !' said the bravo ; 'as you plann^ Mr 
Harragan ; as you plase ; I meant to pay yer family a compUment 
— a compliment for yer silence; ye understand me; not that I 
hould myself over and above obleeged for that either. Te like 
to take care of yerself for the sake of yer little girl, I suppose; 
and the counthiy might grow too hot for you, as well as for othen^ 
if ye made free with yer tongue. No harm done; bat if I had 
spaking with the girl for one hour, Pd put any sweetheart in the 
county, barring myseli^ out of her head. Pll find oat the ha{^y 
young man, and wish him joy. Oh, maybe I wont wish joy to 
the boy for whom Pm insulted,' he added, inflicting a blow upon 
the bare ribs of the poor animal he rode, that made her start; 
'maybe I wont wish him joy, and give him Steve Murphy's blesB* 
ing I Starved as ye call my baste, there's twice the blood in her 
that creeps through the flesh of yer overfed cob;' and sticking 
the long solitary iron spur which he wore on his right heel into 
the mare, he flew past Jaines Harragan, flourishing his stick with 
a whirl, and shouting so loud, that the mountain echoes of the wild 
rocks of Carrickbum repeated the words 'joy 1 joy ! ' as if they had 
been thrown into their caverns by the fiend of mockery himself. 
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Instantly James urged his stout horse forward, crymg at the 
top of his voice to Murphy to stop ; but either the animal was 
tirod, or the mare was endowed with supomatural swiftness, for 
he soon lost sight even of the skirts of Murphy's coat, which 
floated loosely behind him. 'The scoundrel T he muttered to 
liiTnwftIf, while the gallop of his steed subsided into a heavy but 
tolerably rapid trot ; ' I wanted to tell him to take care how he 
meddled with me or mine. Sydney 1 Sydney indeed i And the 
rascal's assurance I — he never spoke throe words to my girl in 
his life I If s a good thing we're rid of him hero anyway. I hope 
he's not a near neighbour of any of Furlong's people, that's aU : 
his impudence — to mo who knew him so well I Sarve me right/ 
he thought within himself^ when his muttcrings had subsided ; 
* sarve me right, to keep the secret of such a fellow. I suffered 
those who war innocent to leave the country — and he to talk 
paying of my family a compliment I Mr Horrick said it would 
come home to mo ; and so it has. Tm suro Murphy must have 
been overtakeny* or he'd never dare to propose such a thing. But 
then, if he was, why, the devil takes the weight oif a tipsy man's 
tongue, and then all's out.' 

It was night before Harragan arrived at his farm, and there 
the warm smiles and bright eyes of his Sydney were ready to 
greet his descent from the back of his stout steed; and the bride- 
groom elect was ready to hold the horse; and his sons, now 
growing up rapidly to manhood, crowded round him; and his 
dog, far more respectable in appearance than the generality of 
Irish oottage dogs, leaped to lick his hand ; and the cat^ with tail 
erect, purred at the door ; the very magpie that Sydney loved for 
its love of mischief^ stretched its neck through its prison bars to 
greet the farmer's return to his cottage home. 

'There's no use in talking,' said James Harragan, after the 
oondusion of a meal which few small fiEirmcrs are able to indulge 
in — ^I mean supper. ' There's no use in talking, Sydney — ^but I 
oan't Bptire you — ^it's a certain fact, I cannot spare you. Furlong 
must find a farm near us, and live here : why, wanting my little 
girl, I should be like a sky without a sun.' 

'Farms are not to bo had here — they are too valuable to be 
easily obtained, as you well know,' replied the young man ; 'but 
sore she'll not be a day's ride from you, sir, unless, indeed, my 
brother should have the luck to get a farm for me that he's 
aiUier by the Slaney, a little on the other side of the ferry of 
Mooitt Qarrett; but that is such a bit of ground as is hard 
to be met with.' The father hardly notic^ Furlong's reply, 
for his eyes and thoughts were fixed upon his child, until the 
word 'Slaney' struck upon his ear, and brought back Murphy, 

♦ Tipsy. 
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liis proposal, his threat, and his flying horse, at once to his re- 
membrance. 

<What did you say of a farm on the Slaney?' he inquired 
hastily. 

'That I have the chance, the more than chance, of as party a 
bit of land with a house, a slated house upon it, on the banks of 
the silver Slaney, as ever was turned for wheat or barley — to say 
nothing of green crops, that would bate the world for quality or 
quantity. My brother has known the cows there yield fourteoi 
or sixteen quarts. I did not like to say anything about it before^ 
for I was afraid I should never have the luck of it ; but he wrote 
me to-day to say that he was ahnost sure of it, though some black- 
hearted villain had written letters without a name to the landlord, 
and agent, and steward, against us. Think of that now ! We thatr 
never did a hard turn to man, woman, or child in the country.' 

James Harragan absolutely shuddered ; and passing his aim 
round Sydney's neck, drew her towards him with a sort of instmo- 
tive affection, like a bird that sh^ters its nestUng beneath its 
wing when it hears the wild hawk's scream upon the breeze. 

* Sydney shall never go there ! ' said Harragan. 

'Not go to the banks of the Slaney!' exclaimed her eldest 
brother. * Why, father, you don't know what a place it is — yon 
don't know what you say. Besides, an hour andxa half would 
take you quite aisy to where Furlong means. You make a great 
deal too much foss about the girl.' And having so said, he stooped 
down and kissed her cheel^ adding, < Never mind, £aiher; HI 
bring you home a daughter that '11 be twice as good as Sydney. 
I'll just take one more summer out of myself, that's all, and thm 
I'll marry ; maybe I wont show a pattern wife to the country I* 
And then the youth was rated on the subject of bachelors' wives. 
And he retaliated; and then his sister threatened to box his 
ears, and was not slow in putting the threat into execution ; and 
soon afterwards Furlong rose to return home; and Sydney re- 
membered she had forgotten to see to the health and comforts of 
a delicate calf; and though the servant and her brothers all 
offered to go, she would attend to it herself; and five minutes 
after, her father went to the door, heard her light laugh and low 
murmuring voice, and saw her standing with her lover in the 
moonlight—he outside, and she inside the garden-gate, her hand 
clasped within his, and resting on the little pier that was clus- 
tered round with woodbine. She looked so lovely in that clear 
pure light, that her father's heart ached from very anguish at the 
possibility of any harm happening to one so dear. He longed to 
ask Furlong if he knew Murphy, but a choking sensation in his 
throat prevented him. And when Sydney returned, he caught 
her to his bosom, and burst into a flood of such violent tears as 
strong men seldom shed. 
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The poifionod chalice vtbb approaching his own lip6. What 
would ho not have given at that moment that ho had acceded to 
Mr Uerrick's propoeal 1 for had Murphy's villany become public, 
he must have quitted the country. How did ho» even then, ro- 
pent that he had not yielded to his reason instead of liis pre- 
judice 1 

Young Furlong -was at a loss to account for the steady determi- 
nation with which, at their next meeting, his intended father-in- 
law opposed his taking a £arm in everyway so advantageous ; 
James hardly dared acknowledge to himself, much less impart to 
another, the dread he entertained of Hteve Murphy's machina* 
tions; this was increased tenfold when he found he was the 
person who not only desired, but had offered for tluit identical 
&rm a heavier rent than he would ever have been able to pay 
for it. The landlord, well aware of this fact, and knowing that 
a rack-rent destroys first the land, secondly the tenant, and ulti- 
mately the landlord's property, had decided on bestowing his pet 
farm as a reward to the superior skill and industry of a young 
mail whose enemies were too cowardly to attempt to substantiate 
their base charges against him. 

I can only repeat my often-expressed desire, that every other 
Irish landlord acted in the same manner. 

It would be impossible to convey an idea of how continually 
James Harragan's mind dwelt upon Steve Murphy's threat : at 
first he tried if Sydney's love towards Furlong was to be shaken ; 
but that he found impossible. 

* If you withdraw your consent, father,' she said, < after having 
given it, and been perfectly unable to find a single fault with him, 
I can only say I will not disobey you ; but, father, I will never 
marry — I will never take to any as I took to him, nor you need 
not expect it. You shall not make mo disobedient, father, but 
you may break my heart.' Sydney, resigned and suffering, pained 
her father more than Sydney remonstrating against injustice. 
She had before shown him how liard it was, not only after en- 
couraging, but actually accepting Furlong, to disniiss him tvitfioui 
recuoUf and had reproached him in an agony of bitter feeling for 
his inconsistency. When tliis did not produce the desired effect, 
her cheek grew pale, her step languid, her eyes lost their gentle 
brightness, and her oldest brother ventured to tell his father 
'that he was digging his daughter's grave I' The disappointment 
of tho young man beggars description ; he declared he would 
enlist, go to soa^ * quit the country,' break his heart, shoot any 
who put 'betwixt them,' and after many prayers, used every 
possible and impossible throat — except the one wliich the Irish so 
rarely either threaten or execute, that of self-destruction— to 
induce James to alter Ids resolution. James, unable to stand 
fl^S^ainst this domestic stonn^ did of course retract ; and the con- 
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sequence was, ihai he lost by this changing mood the coaBdeace 
of his children, who had ever tiU then regarded him with, the 
4eepest affection. He dared not commnnicate ihe reason of hii 
£rst change, for doing so would have betrayed the foolish and 
unfortunate secret he had persevered in keeping, in opposition to 
common sense, and the estrangement of an old and valnaUs 
£riend ; he could not witness the returned happiness of his chil- 
dren without foreboding that something was to occur that wodU 
completely destroy it : and the joyous laughter of his dang^iter, 
si one time the sweet music of his household, was sure to aead 
him forth with an aching heart. 

Nor was young Furlong without his anxieties: he received 
more than one anonymous letter, threat^iing that if he did not 
immediately give up all thoughts of the £Birm, he would sofier fiv 
it : the notices were couched in the usual terms, T^ddb, in truth, 
I care not to repeat ; it is quite enough to say that they diffored 
in no respect from others of a similar kind, and with a like in- 
tention. However inclined the young man might feel to despise 
such hints, the experience of the country unfortunately proved 
that they ought not to be disregarded : but his brother, stronger 
of heart and spirit, argued that their £Eiction was too poweii^ 
their friends too numerous, to leave room for fear ; that their 
own county was (as it really is) particularly quiet; and that as 
Mr Harragan was ' so humorsome,' the best way would be to say 
nothing at all about it ; that it was evident those who had died 
to set the landlord against them, having &iled in their design, 
resolved to try the effect of personal intimidation; concliiding by 
observing, < that it was the best way to go <hi easy/ and * nerer 
heeding,' until after the lease was signed and the wedding ovei^ 
and then they'd * see about it !' However consistent iliis mode of 
reasoning might be with Irish feeling, it was very sad to perceifo 
how ready the Fuiiongs were to trust to the strong arm of ^ 
people^ iostead of appealing to the strong arm of the law. I widi 
the peasantry and their friends could perceive how they degrade 
themselves in the scale of civilised society by sacb. a oouzse ; it is 
this perpetual taking of all laws, but particularly tiie law of 
revenge, into their own hands, that keeps up the hue and cry 
against them throughout England. I confess time has been when 
t^re was one law for the rich and another for the poor ; but it is 
so no longer ; and humane lawgivers, and administrators of law, 
grow sick at heart when they perceive that they labour in vain 
for the domestic peace of Ireland. 

A few days before the appointed time for Sydney Harragan to 
become Sydney Furlong, she received a written declaration of 
love^ combined with an offer of marriage, from Muiphy. He 
watched secretly about the neighbourhood until an o^wrtunity 
scrived for him to deliver it himselt Sydney, to wh^ he 
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almost nnknown, at first gave a civil jet firm refusal ; but when 
he persevered, she became indigmmt, and said one or two bitter 
words, which he swore never to forget. She hardly knew whj 
«he concoaled from her fiaihor the circumstance, which, upon con- 
sideration, she was almost tempted to believe a jest ; but she did 
not even mention it to her brothers, fearing it might cause a 
quarrel, and every Irish woman knows how much easier it is 
oommencod than quelled. Moreover, one mystery is sure to 
beget another. 

At last the eventful day arrived — Sydney all hopes and blushes, 
her brothers full of frolic and fun, the bridesmaids arrayed in 
their best, and busied in setting the house in order for the cer»* 
mony, which, according to ancient Catholic custom, was to take 
place in the afternoon at the dwelling of the bride. 

' Did ye ever see such a frown over the fiice of a man in yer 
bom days 1' whispered Essy Hays to her sister-maid. <Do but 
just look at the musthor, and soe how his eyes are set on his 
daughter, and she reading her prayers like a good Christian, one 
eye out of the window, and the other on her book. Well, the. is 
a purty girl, and it's no wonder so few chances wore going for 
others, and she to the fore.' 

'Speak for yourself!' exclaimed Jane Temple, tossing her fair 
ringlets back from her blue eyes. 'She is purty for a dark- 
skinned girl, there's no denying it.' 

'Dark-hah^ not dark-skinned 1' said Essy indignantly ; 'the 
darlint I She's the very moral of an angel. I wish to my heart 
ihe masthor would not look at her so melancholy. Maybe Mb 
ihimki'ng how like lier poor dead mother she i$ ! My 1 if here isn't 
his reverence (I know the cut of the gray mare, so fat and so 
smoothly jogging over the hill), and Misthur Furlong not come I 
He went to his brother across Ferry Carrig yesterday, and was 
to sleep at his aunt's in Wexford last night : I think he might 
have been here by this ! Well, if it was mo, I would be afironted : 
it is not very late, to be sure — only for a bridegroom 1' 

'Whisht, Essy, will you,' returned Jane, 'for fear she'd hear 
you ; I never saw so young a bride take so early to the prayers ; 
it teems as if something hung over her and her father for 
trouble.' 

'I wonder ye're not ashamed of yerself, Jane I' exclaimed the 
waam-hearted Essy, ' to be raising trouble at such a time. Whisht ! 
if there isn't the bridegroom's brother trotting up to the priest. 
What a handsome bow ho makos his reverence, his hat right off 
his head with the flourish of a new shillala ; but, good luck to us 
all 1 what ails the masthor now V 

James Harragan also had seen the bridegroom's brother as ha 
Tode up the hiU which fronted their dwelling, and sprang to hit 
faet in an instant. When the heart is tiiDj and entirely oocuj^ed 
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by a beloved object, and that object is absent, alann for its mMf 
is like an electric shock, commencing one hardlj knows haWf 
bnt startling in its eft'ccts. Sydney looked in her fiither's ftee 
and screamed ; while he, dreading that she bad read the hatt^ 
formed thoughts which were bom of fear within his bosom at the 
sight of tlic bridesman without the bridegroom^ uttered an inh 
perfect assurance tluit ' all was well — all must be well : Balj^ had 
waited for his amit — old ladies required attention — and no doubt 
they would arrive together.' AVith this assurance he hastened to 
the door to inoct the priest and his companion, and his heart re- 
sumed its usual beatings when he observed the jovial expression of 
the old priest's face, and the rolUcking air with which the bridea* 
man bowed to the bride, who crouched behind her fiEUher, amdooi 
to hear the earliest news, and yet held back by that sweet imh 
desty which enshrines the hearts of my gentle coun t r y women. 

< Where's Ralph ?' inquired the farmer, while holding the 8tu> 
rup for his reverence to dismount. 

'That's a nate question to be sure,' answered his brotiiflr. 
* Where would he be } And so, 3Iiss Sydney, ycu asked Mr 
Herrick to come to the wedding, and never tould any one of ii^ 
by way of a surprise to us — that tvds very purty of you— snd 
that's the top of his new beaver coming along the hedge. Well, 
it's quite time Ralph showed himself, I think, and we in waiting.* 

' i)ou't be foolish, Harry Furlong 1 ' exclaimed the fimMT 
hastily. * You know very well that Ralph is not here.' 

< Well, tluit's done to the life,' said the light-hearted feDoir; 

' that's not bad for a very big I mustn't say it before the 

bride : but it's as bould-faced a story as ever I heiurd. Not here 1 
Then where is he T 

* With his aunt, I daresay, if you don't know,* answered Esi^. 

* Oh, ye're in the mischief too, are ye, bright-eyed one I Why, 
ye know he's hid here on the sly to surprise us. Aimt^ indeed! 
To be sure he's with his ould aunt Bell and his bride alone! 
What a mighty quare Irishman he must be ! PU advise him not 
to come to you for a character, whatever I may do ; eh, Essy !* 

* Will you give over bothering V she said. * Look at the cokmr 
Sydney's turned, and see to the masther — ^the Lord be. betwixt ui 
and harm ! — none of your nonsense, but toll us where is Ralph !' 

The aspect of tilings changed in an instant. Harry saw thai 
his brother was not there — concealed, as he had supposed him te 
be, in mere playfulness — and knew that he was not with his amit 
BelL He knew, moreover, that he had parted from him the night 
before at the other side of Ferry Carrig ; that he was then on hit 
way to Wexford, where he had promised to meet him in. the 
morning ; that he had been to their aunt's to keep his tryst^ but 
that he had felt no uneasiness on finding Ralph not there, oon- 
cluding that, instead of going to the town, he had gone to his 
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brido*8 house in tho oountry, for which he had intended mirthfully 
to reproach him when they met. Now seriously alarmed, liia 
anxiety to prevent Sydney from partaking of his feelings almost 
deprived luin of tlie power of speech ; but he had said enough, 
and just as Mr Herrick crossed the tlircshold, the bride fainted 
at his feet. 

Nothing could be more appalling than the cluinge effected in a 
few moments in tlie expression of the farmer's face. While each 
was engaged in imparting to the other hopes for the bridegroom's 
reappearance, and reasons for his delay, Uari'agan, liaving put 
forth every other assistance, was bending over his insensible child, 
on tlie very bed from which she had that morning risen in the 
fulness of almost certain liappiness for years to come. Alas ! how 
little can we tell upon what of all we cherish in this changing 
world each rising sun may sot ! 

* If she's not dead,^ he muttered to himself, * she will die soon. 
May the Lord deliver me ! — the Lord deliver me V he continued, 
wliilo chafing her temples : * I saw it all along, like a shroud 
above me to fall round her — I did, I did. Who's that T he in- 
quired fiercely, as the door gently opened, and Mr Herrick entered 
within its sanctuary. ' Oh, it's you, sir, is it 2 You may come 
in. I thought it was some of tliem light-hearted who don't know 
trouble. Shut them out : my trouble's heavy, sir : look at her, 
Mr Herrick : and tliis was the wedding iny little girl asked you 
to, out of friendliness to her father. Her father I why, the Holy 
Father who is above us all knows that, as sure as the beams of the 
blessed sun are shining on her deathy cheek, so sure am I Ralph 
Furlong's murderer ! You need not draw back, Mr Herrick. I 
kTiow he's murdered ; I felt struck with the knowledge of his 
death — and J covld iwt help it — the minute his brother (God help 
liim 1) laughed in my face. Don't raise up her head, sir ; she'll 
come to soon enough — too soon — ^like a spirit that comes to the 
earth but to leave it. I'm not mad, Mr Herrick, though maybe I 
look so. Be it by fire or water, or steel or bullet, llalpli Furlong's 
a corpse, and Pll ii}form this tiim, I've heard tell the man tliat 
betrayed Christ wept afthcr. Wliat good war his tears ? What 
good my infonuiug now ? But I will — I will. I'll make a clean 
breast for onct. I'll do the right thuig now, if all the devils of 
hell tear me into pieces I I tell you, sir, Steve Muri)hy did it 1 — 
black-hearted, cumiing-headed, and bloody-handed he was, from 
the time his mother begged with him from door to door for what 
$he did not want, and taught him lies by every hedgerow and 
green bank through the country. I'm punished, Mr Herrick — 
Pm punished. If I'd infoiined — but I'll not call it informing — if 
Pd told tlie trvihy when you wanted me, about the letters at the 
forge, he would not have been in the country to commit murder. 
She's coming to now, sir ; she's coming to.' 
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Gradually poor Sydney revived, bat <»ily to suffer more thai 
she liad previously gone through. The people were greatly as- 
tonished at the conviction which rested on the farmer's mind thai 
the young man had been murdered, a belief which extended H 
to his daughter ; for, from the moment she heard that Bal]^ 
not with his aunt, it appeared as if every vestige of hope had 
nished from her mind. The men of the company set forward an 
immediate inquiry ; every cottage was emptied of its inmates — the 
women flocking to the flayer's house to pour consolation and hope 
into the bosom of the bereaved bride, and the men to aasist in a 
search which, at the noonday hour, was a very uncommon oocmv 
rence. It is rarely, indeed, that the Irish peasantry seek assisl- 
ance either from the police or military force ; though they are 
fond of going to law, they detest those connected with the law. 
But Mr Uerrick promptly rode into Wexford, and having made 
the necessary inquiries, and ascertained that young Furlong had 
not been seen at the town, ho informed the proper authorities of 
his mysterious disappearance, and then turned his horse towards 
Ferry Carrig, to ascertain from the gatekeeper who had passed 
over the bridge the preceding evening. 

Ferry Carrig is one of the picturesque spots which are so fre- 
quently seen by those who journey through my native county. 
On one side of the Slaney — ^here a river of glorious width — ^risei^ 
boldly and wildly, a conical hill, upon the summit of which stands 
out, in frowning ruins, one of the boldest of the square towers of 
which so many were erected by the enterprising Fitz-Stephen. 
The opposite side of the bridge is guarded by a rock, not so ste^ 
or so magnificent as its neighbour, but not less striking, thon^ 
its character is different : the one is absolutely garlanded wHh 
heaths, wild-flowers, and the golden-blossoming frirze ; while the 
other, affording barely a spot for vegetation, seems planted ftr 
eternity — so stem, and fixed, and rugged, that one coi^d rmagine 
nothing save the destruction of the universe capable of shaking 
its foundation. 

The bridge erected across this beautifril water is of singular 
construction, and partakes of the wildness of the scene; the 
planks are not feistened at either end, and the noise and motion 
has a startling efi'ect to one not accustomed to such modes of 
transit. 

When Mr Herrick arrived at the toll-house, he learned ihai 
many inquiries had been already made, and all the toll-keeper 
could say was, * that positively Ralph Furlong, whom he knew as 
well as lus own son, had not crossed the bridge the preceding ereth 
ing, although he had been on the look-out for hun.' The elder 
Furlong had accompanied his brother to within a mile of the Enis- 
corthy side of the bridge, so his disappearance must have occurred 
between the spot where they separated and the bridge of Ferry 
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Ctarrig. Nothing could exceed the energy and exertion to di»> 
cover the lost bridegroom — every inquiry was made, every brako 
explored, the rivers even were dragged^bnt no trace of Ralph 
Fmiong was obtained. Mr Herrick returned to the &rm, and it 
was heartbreaking to observe the totally hopeless expression of 
Sydney's beautiful face. 

' There is no knowing/ said the kind gentleman, with a cheep- 
Ihfaiess that he but impeifectly assumed ; < there is no knowing — 
he THOjf have left the country.' 

• Ifo^' was her reply ; * Jie would never have deserted me I* Thu» 
did hcT trust in her lover's fidelity outlive fdl hope of meeting him 
alive in this changing world. 

In the meantime, James Harragan had proceeded alone to Steve 
Mui^y's cottage. The sun had set, when he found him sitting by 
his &e^ not alone, for his sister was seated on the opposite side. 

Hamgan entered with the determined air of a desperate man^ 
and neither gave salutation, nor returned that which was given. 

*I come,' said he^ < to ask you where you have hid Ralph Fur- 
loog.* The man started, and changed colour ; and then assuming 
a bold and determined air of defiance, hesitated not to inquire 
what the fatrmer meant, who, in reply, as boldly taxed him with 
the murder. Hard and desperate words succeeded; and the 
aereams of the accused man's sister most likely prevented death ; 
for the fietrmer, a tall powerful man, had grasped Murphy so 
tightly by the Uiroat^ that a few minutes must have terminated 
hia existence. Although by no means a weakling, he was as a 
green willow-wand in the hands of his assailant. 

In vain did his terrified sister declare that her brother was at 
home early in the evening, and went to bed before she did. Har- 
ragan persist^ in his charge ; and had it not been for the force 
of superior numbers, he would have succeeded in dragging him 
to the next police station ; but Irish assistance is much more 
easily procured cLgainat the law than for it, though I confess in 
this instance it was hard for those who did not Imow all the cir<> 
cnmstances to determine whose part to take ; for Harragan was 
Qttder the influence of such strong excitement, that he acted more 
like a maniac than a man in the possession of his senses. 

Having fiuled in his first object, that of dragging Steve Murphy 
to justice himself he mounted his horse, and laid before the 
nearest magistrate sufficient reason why Steve should be arrested 
and detained until further inquiries were made; but when the 
police force sought for him, he was gone ! — ^vanished ! as delin- 
quents vanish in Ireland, where hundreds of sober honest men 
will absolutely hnow where a villain is concealed, and yet suffer 
him to escape and commit more crimes, because their prejudices 
will not suffisr them to inform. 

Great was the excitement throughout the country, occadoned 
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sfKtd to tue u mkritA «ne pivtfane «f ker «iui7V wlikh hi 
frjimi. £»7 ifsaicc. ti^ a&x^ «ftnt taia ker own. 

thenkf Emr^ to Be^er ae«ti Bke.~ JLai ;»> £007 &i: bai k woold noi 
do. Xo pmcienssftl nKcfre jiet v;k eT«r sKfiaeBslr wtnog to n> 
Krain the sjiBpAsh v of ute zcBmae Irstt. WIkb kcr car stopped 
at the ooma- of the nBrkec-phcia* cvvofix sGont am won ex* 
tended to lift the pale srri of. There was ■« a woman in tlie 
aquare who did not ]£aT^ her ;<iaiiiihig tt> crowd ronad the wuiowtd 
bride. It would have been a^ easr to toon the HertiliBii^ waten 
of the Xfle as that torrent of adSecdoo. The joim^ {(iris sobbed, 
and omld doc speak for tears : bat those tean fell upon Sydney's 
hands, and mocstened her cheeks : it was refineshing to than, for 
she henelf had long ceased to weep ; hers were the obIt diy eyes 
in the crowd. The mocheis prayed that God might UesB her, and 
* Taute her up again to be the flown* of the coontij.' 

* yever heed, Sydney, dariint ; snre yoa*Te the piayers of the 
country/ 

'And the doable prayers of the poor«* exclaimed a knot of 
beggars, who had abated their vocation to put np their petitioBS 
in her favour. 

Hydney coold have borne coldness or neglect, but kindnesi 
overpowered her, and she was obliged to return, leaving her small 
merchandise to Essy's care. 

Kvery one said that Sydney was hastening to her graven but 
still her father heeded it not ; no bloodhound ever toiled or panted 
more eagerly to recover the scent which he had lost, than did the 
fanner to trace Steve Murphy's flight ; it was still his absorbing 
uUsa, Uith by day and night. Had it not been for the exertions <^ 
liis Hons, his M'ell-cultivated farm would have gone to min. His 
health was suflering from this monomania ; the flesh shrank daily 
from his )x>nes, and the healthy jocund farmer was changing into 
a gigantic Hkeleton. The priest talked to him ; Mr Herrick rea- 
soned with him ; but all to no purpose. 

Timo passed, anrl James litirragan entered his cottage as the 
Sim was sotting. He had stood for the last hour leaning against 
iliu ]>0Ht of liis gate, apparently engaged in watching the eparroivs 
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flying in and out of their old dwelling-places in the tliatch. His 
•ons had prepared his supper, and he sat down to it mechanically ; 
tho two lads whispered for some time together at the whidow, 
when suddenly Uarragan inquired *what they nmttered for?' 
The youths hesitated to reply. 

- ' Let me know what it was T he exclaimed. * FU have no whis- 
pering, no cockering, no hiding-and-seeking in my house. Boys, 
there's a hell at this moment burning in yer father's breast ! 
Look, I never could kill one of them small birds that destroy tho 
roof above our heads, without feeling I took from the iunoceut 
thing the life I could not give ; and yet, what does that signify ? 
Isn't my hand red at this time of speaking with that boy's blood ! 
Bed — ^it's red hot — hissing red with the blood of lialph Furlong 1 
It is as much so as if I did it I And why \ Because I held on at 
the mystery that shades tho guilty, and hurries on the innocent 
to destruction — because I wovldnH inform I Now, mind mo, boys, 
I'll have nothing but md speaking ; no whispering ; where there's 
tliat soi*t of secrecy, there's sin and the curse. What war you 
whispering ?' he added in a voice of thunder. 

* We war only saying, sir,' replied tho elder, * that we wonder 
Sydney and Essy ain't back.' 

* Back I Why, where is my little girl ?' 

' She took a thought this morning, sir,' he answered, < and wo 
don't like to say against her, that she'd walk from Ferry Carrig 
Bridge to where U£ parted from his brother, and took Essy with 
her on the car as far as the bridge : it's a notion she had.' 

* My colleen ! — my pride I — my darlint I' he ejaculated, much 
moved ; * and I not to know this 1 Yer mother little thought, 
when she made ye over to mt before death made her over to tho 
holy angels, what would happen. And ye didn't tell me, because 
ye thought I didn't care ! Well, I forgive ye — I forgive ye, boys I 
I didn't neglect her though, for all that ; my heart was set ou an- 
other matter. There is but one tiling she can spake on, one thing 
I can spake on — and it is better we shouldn't — bui when she does 
look at me, though my little girl strives to keep it under, there is 
in her eyes what says, ^ If ye'd spoken the truth long ago, it's a 

happy wife I'd bo now, instead of " Oh, God I — oh, God I' he 

exclaimed passionately, ' that I should have suifcrcd such a snake 
to fatten on the land, when I could have crushed him under my 
heel I I'd have rest in my grave if I could see him in his. I'll go 
meet her, boys. You should have gone before.* And the farmer 
stalked forth, and silently mounting his cob, proceeded on the 
road to Ferry Carrig. 

There are mysteries around us, both night and day, for which 
it would be difficult indeed to account : the impulse that drew 
Sydney that morning to the banks of the Slanoy was, and ever 
must be, unaccountable. 

£ 
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* NurseSy' she said to her fkithfiil friend Easj, after they erossed 
the bridge, and quitting the coach-road, made unto themaetves a 
path along the bank — ' nurses like too, Easy^ may be called the 
brides'-maids of death, and you have been my nurse all throi^ 
tills sickness.' Essy afterwards said she did not know what thefe 
was in those words to make her cry, but she could not answer 
for weeping. The two girls wandered on, Sydney stopping ereiy 
now and then to look into the depths and shallows of the rirer, 
and prying beneath every broad green leaf and dump of trees 
that overhung its banks. More than once they sat down, aod 
more than once did Essy propose their return ; but Sydney went 
on, as if she had not spoken. At last they came to a species o# 
deep drain, almost overgrown with strong, tall, leafy water-planti^ 
that was always filled when the tide was fiill in. Easy spnaa^ 
lightly over it, and then turning a little way up to whoe it was 
narrower, she extended her hand to her feeble friend. Althoi^ 
the golf was narrow, it was very deep ; the root of a tree had 
formed a natural dam across it^ so that much water was retained. 
As Sydney was about to cross, she cast her eyes beneath, started, 
and held back. She did not speak, but witii her hand pointed 
downwards, Essy's shriek rang through the air — the £eu» of Balph 
Furlong staired at them from the bottom of the silent pool I 

Had she not removed the broad leaves of a huge dock that 
shaded the water, so that Sydney's footing might be sure^ the un- 
conscious girl would have stept, without knowing it, orrer her 
lover's liquid grave. Essy was so overwhelmed with horror, thai 
she ran shrielmig towards the highway ; several minutes elapsed 
before she returned with assistance ; and then where was Sydney! 
The faithful girl, in endeavouring to draw his body from the 
waters, had ^dlen in ; her head was literally resting on his 
bosom, and her long beautiful hair floating l^e a pall above 
them! 

They were buried in the same grave ! 

When Murphy's cottage was searched by the police, the only 
weapon, if so it could be called, which they discovered, was a 
broken reaping-hook ; this James Elarragan had taken to his own 
house, and under the folds of poor Balph's coat, those who pie- 
pared him for his earthy grave discovered the missing porticm. 
The farmer was seen to shed no tear over his daughter, but 
registered an oath in Heaven that he would never take rest up<m 
his bed until he had brought the murderer to justice. Within a 
week after, he relinquished his farm to his sons, and it is believed 
he journeyed to foreign lands in pursuit of one who, in the first 
instance, escaped justice through James Harragan's own weak 
and almost wicked perseverance in a wrong cause. Tears have 
X>assed since the melancholy event occurred, and no tidings have 
over reached the country relative to Harragan or the wxaderer^ 
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Well, indded, might he have remembered Mr Horrick's warning. 
The farmer had, by withholding his information, refnsed to pluciE 
out the arrow which an nnseen hand had planted in the bioflom 
of an excellent and indnstriona man, and the same power had 
been employed to overthrow his happiness for ercr ! 
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It was a bright, yet a weeping morning — the sim was shining^ 
bat thick heavy clouds flitted across the sky, sometimes softeningi 
sometimes altogether obscuring its rays ; the birds were singing 
cheerfully in the hedges, whose leaves bent beneath the rain- 
drops; and the poultry in Widow Clement's little yard were 
shaking the moisture off their wings. 

* Look at that beautiful Norah,' said the widow to hor daughter 
Veggyf Norah being a &vourite hen of snowy plumage ; < she's 
just as fretted at the feathers being wet upon her, as you'd bo if 
Paul Kinsala saw a dirty handkerchief' 

* Lave off, mother,' interrupted the daughter, blushing, and 
taming her wheel with such increased velocity, that the thread 
snapped ; 'lave off — what's Paul Kinsala to me f' 

' Och, Peggy, for shame, to be throwing sand in yor mother's 
eyes 1' exclaimed the widow. 

< Throwing sand in yer eyes, mother darlint, eh I — then the 
girl's not bom yet that could do theUy I'm thinking. Well, mother, 
if I have a kindness to him, sure he's well to do.' 

' He was weU to do, Peggy mavoumeen ; but the lase of his 
farm, little as it is, and high as the rint was, is out.' 

'But sure the agent, Mr Cmmbie, hoard my lord promise him 
a renewal, and a taking off of three pounds in the year, on oc- 
oonnt of the improvements he made.' 

The widow shook her head — those who grow old in the country 
learn to understand human nature as well as those who read the 
more varied page of town life. * Ho never said he waiddnH grant 
the renewal,' continued Peggy, looking anxiously in her mother's 
fiftce. 

' Ho never said he would^ was the reply. There was a long 
silence. Widow Clement sighed, and continued her knitting. 
Peggy did not sigh, but she went on spinning, as if nothing had 
been said to g^ve her pain ; but her mother noted tho heaving of 
her bosom. Twice she rose under pretence of seeing if the gray 
hen which was seated upon her oggs in a comer was covering them 
as she ought ; her mother knew she moved to conceal her tears. 
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' Peggeen gra^ never heed the hen ; the nature's in her to manage 
her eggs herself, and looking at her only distorbs her ; if 8 an 
insvU to her, Peggy, and toe mustnH hurt Tier feelings, Sorra a 
finer hen in the parish aflher a brood than that same Gray-maUdn, 
as the darlint yomig misthress used to call her. Why, thin, 
Peggy, I often think Fd like to see Lady Ellen in the court 
at London, forenint the king and queen, and all the gprandees 
looking at her. Pll go bail she ts^es the shine out of them 
all!' 

* I daresay she does,' replied Peggy ; * I don't doubt that ; but 
sure it would be fitter for his lordiship to come and stay among 
his people, in the counthry wJiere his forefather^ hones makes part 
of the soil, and where the grass grows, the com ears, the water 
flows, the cattle dies, aU for him, than to be laving those that's 
bred, bom, and reared under him and his, for I don't know how 
many thousand or hundred years, to the Idtter wra£h of an agent^ 
and all belonging to him. And what's the upshot of it all !' 

' Heart throuble, arlannan ; and discontent even when there's 
no raison ; like all the numbers fighting one another for want of 
a head — that's what it is !' replied the widow sorrowfully, * The 
nature of man and beast is not to be put upon by its equals, and 
the landlord could do more with us than another, for he's the pro- 
tector placed over the land to see justice done to his dependents.' 
The widow paused ; her reasoning was the reasoning of a class 
more numerous formerly than at present — a class of well-disposed 
afiectionate persons, who looked up to their landlord as a friend 
and counsellor in aU trouble : it is a pity such confidence should 
ever be misplaced. The absentee landlord knows but little of 
the affections or feelings of his tenants, and, it is much to be 
feared, cares less. After a moment, Widow Clement resumed — 
* And yet, sure, when we pay our rint, and are honest, we can 
stand as straight before God as the landlord himself.' 

* And straighter,' added Peggy smiling. 

* That's a bright girl, Peggy ; it joys my heart to see the smile 
in yer eye, my own girl ! Sure when the Almighty gave me you 
and your brother. He let fall a blessing from each hiand ; praise 
be to His holy name ! It's little we have to complain of oui^ 
selves, though tiie family is in furrin parts. Mark, being my 
lord's groom, is on the spot to take care of us — ^but it's for the 
neighbours my heart bleeds. The cottages that in the ould lady's 
lifetime war the admiration of the counthry, are falling to decay ; 
the pigs that used to be kept to themselves, are free on the roads 
again ; many have turned their face from their peoplf^s graves, 
who couldn't pay the rack-rint ; the sorra a thing thrives in the 
place, Peggeen gra, but the whisky shops ; and boys,* that I re- 

* This tenn means dtt unmarried men, no matter what their ages. 
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mimbcr quiot and industrious whin the lord was in it, and kopt 
tho improvomonts going on, and moro than a hundred mon at 
them winter and summer ; them very boys, that never liandlod a 
shillala, barring at a fair, or for a bit of sport at Shrove or Mai^ 
tinmas, are in constant practice with it now, wheeling through 
the counthry by day, and not trusting to sticks only at night.* 

< Hush, mother I' exclaimed Peggy ; * least said soonest mended. 
Only I wish Lady Ellon was in it a^ain, like a sweet moss-rose as 
she always was. It's not the same place since the people war 
turned over to strangers ;' and I^oggy sighed bitterly as she 
spoke. 

This was truo.; the old Lady Killbally died, leaving no heir to 
tho property, and but one fair daughter, tho ' Lady Ellen ' whom 
Peggy sighed for. Lady Killbally had been a blessing to her 
tenantry ; but after her death, his lordship imagined he required 
cliange of scene for a longer period tlian usual — indeed ho had 
generally spent one or two months of every year in England, and 
returned with new ideas and now plans for the improvement of 
his hereditary estate. Alas 1 and alas ! he did not mourn long. 
Before the twelvemonth was expired, he had married a woman 
of fashion, who had no idea of reciprocal duties between landlord 
and tenant ; and though she visited Killbally, it was evident she 
had no thought of residing there. 

Lord Killbally made a speech at tho county town, previous to 
quitting the country to 'winter' in London, full of the most sub- 
lime sentiments of patriotism ; ho had never talked about it 
before : he recommended his new agent, a stranger, to the friend- 
Bhip of the gentry ; as if friendship, evon in warm-hearted Ireland, 
grew on the furze bushes, and could be pulled off and appropriated 
at pleasure ; and he begged of his tenants to respect the laws : as 
yet, they ha4 never been violated in his neighbourhood. 

' Where's the good of behaving as we have done !' said the 
Killbally smith, and a party of loose-coated Irishmen gathered 
round him as ho spoko ; ' whore's the good of behaving as we 
have done f We never gainsaid him ; we never riz a ruction at 
fair or pattern, for fear we'd displase him. We paid our rint, 
when we had i<^ regular ; and when we didn't, why, ho was never 
cruel on us. We never voted agin him ; we sent all our children 
to get the laming at his or Lady Ellen's schools ; we planted 
trees ; we kept up our pigs ; we made back-doors to our houses ; 
we took oathiB against the whisky — and all to plase him. Our 
prayera were heavy on him, yet he'll go from us, boys — he'll go 
from us,Bnd lave us a blaclxirviced agent, a stranger to our hearts 
and homes, who doesn't understand us, nor we lum — he'll go 
fVom us, as the good, the dear ould, and tho purty young, lady 
did. He'll melt off like snow in summer ; he'll go fVom us, and 
keep from us ; he'll be on absentee ; he'll foi^t to feel for us.. 
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Kark my wcftds : for aD Uik bie talk, in tliree HMwrths the wofrk^ 
men will be discharged ; thereH be no traffie in the plaeeu God 
help poor Ireland! She's ever and alwajv trated aa Bamef 
Barret trated Ids cow — ^fed on thraneens^ and then abnaed tit 
giving poor milk. '^ How can I hdp it," aaya the cow, * with the 
nsage I get l" <<Bad tcram to je," says Baraaby ; ^'anre tlit 
strength is in je ; and it's a compliment I pay yov, yon ^gncnnt 
baste^ to expect more from yon, thoogfa yon are ted <« thraneeoi^ 
than fix>m any other cow that woaM be led on dover." ' The 
thoughtless langfaed at the simile^ hot the thoa|^itfiil shook their 
heads, and returned in silence and solitude to cottages whichy if 
doomed to live under an abaentee landlord, they migfat soon be 
despoiled ot 

^Hie agent was certainly an unfit person to have been plaoed 
over such a tenantry ; he was full of new systems^ and if thef 
did not immediately work well, he became harsh and impatifni 
Paddy likes to go on the old way ; if his father had a dimgirill 
at the door, it is a difficult matter to couTince him that ii waA 
be more advantageously disposed of else^diere ; and he has a 
most provoking habit of saying, that whatever he does in the wqr 
of improv^nent^ is done to ' i^ase ' the landlord, or the ^ daigy/ 
or any one but himself though all the time it is for his OWA 
benefit those who have his interest at heart have peraoaded lam 
to change his plans. Then Paddy is so full of humour, zeal 
genuine humour, that he will lean his back against the door^poel^ 
between which and the wall a deed of separation, by inii*^«l ood> 
sent^ has taken place; put one foot over the other, take his 
<dudeen' out of his mouth, fold his arms across his an^e cheii^ 
and beguile you from the intention of giving him a good lecture 
both on the management and mimnanagement of his form, natil yet 
wish him good evening, enjoying the remembrance of the raciness 
and humour of his stories, and the mirthfulness that shakes his 
rags with laughter. It is not till afler you sit down to your read- 
ing table that you think how completely you were begmled of 
your wisdom I An Irishman loves a jest^ and likes to laogh-Huid 
Mr Crumbie the agent never laughed : he had a long^ bnmnfifln 
like face. He had served three years in an attorney's o£&c^ and 
never regarded anything as binding that was not binding in lam. 
It is to be hoped, for the sake of sweet charity, that he meaid 
well ; but certainly he acted ilL His wife was a rigid sectanao, 
believing in her heart of hearts that all who did not think exactly 
as she did must be in error. She made hard bargains, and gave 
low wages ; in shorty she was a very unfit person to preside over 
the people in the place of the 'ould misthress.' A spirit of dis- 
content of the most alarming kind was abroad, Loitl KUlbally 
had managed, with a skill peodiarly Irish, to 'spend half<arcrown 
out of sixpence Orday ;' that is to say, he was deeply in debt ; h« 
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had o^rsieppod his income, and wrote constantly to tho agont to 
obtain fresh supplies, when, in £B<ct, there wore none to obtain. 

Matters had arrived at this crisis — ^the hmdlord driving the 
agent, and the agent the tenant — when my story commences. 
The widow and her daughter continued their conversation a little 
longer, and would have talked till evening, had not tho sight of 
the postman, on his old gray pony, wending round tho distant hill, 
and then entering the bohi^n that led to their cottage, sent both 
mother and daughter to moot him, on tho clianco of receiving a 
letter from the hope of the family — Mark Clement. 

The expected letter was instantly produced ; the postman took 
his departure ; and Peggy, beuig what is called a ' fine scholar,' 
was able to peruse it for her niothcr*8 benefit. It was a curiosity 
in its way, remarkable for acute and affectionate feeling. 

'Dear Mother and Sister — My love goes with this pai)cr, 
and my blessing, and all my prayers, which you*re never out of, 
nor never will bo — why should you t — Amin I It*s long ago I'd 
have written again to you all, but indeed I hav'u*t much heart to 
the pen, let alone the time, which bewilders mo the way it fiiee^ 
and no good of it. It's four years three-quarters, my blessed 
mother, since I saw you ; and often in ^he night, or raythcr the 
morning — for morning's night here — often do I think you are 
at my bedside ; often do I hear yer voice in my dreams ; and 
when I wake, it isn't your voice at all, but little Anty Maguire^ 
the milk girl, calling *<milk hdow** down tho airees, when it's 
milk above she moons ; and very quare milk it is ; but that's not 
Anty's fault, for it's ready watered before she gets it. 

* Well, the only real pleasure I have almost is, when Lady Ellen 
of a day she rides out with my lord, says, ^ Oh, Mark, when did 
you hear from your mother ? and is Peggy quite well ? and how 
is Qray-malkin ?'* [* Think of that!' interrupted tho widow; 
'think of her renumbering tho hen !'] But, mother, Lady Ellen 
doesn't ride as often in the Park as she used, on account that tho 
mare stumbled, and I know the masther didn't find it convanient 
to buy her another, though she lots on to her maid she's tired of 
the exercise. Ah, poor lady t that's not the only throublo she 
puts up with. Ye see, when first we came over, and had lashins 
o' money, and the masther, poor gentleman, thought, because his 
wife was young, he was yoimg too ; it was all very fine ; and my 
Lady Killbally here, and my Lady Killbally there, and my Lady 
Ellen everywhere, and an acknowledged beauty, only oven then, 
a taate of pulling to pieces on account of lior brogue, or being 
Irish. [ ' Think of that ! ' exclaimed the widow indignantly.] And 
offers she had, as I tould you before ; but the money stood in the 
way, or rather it was out of tho way /for itwasvCt in it, on account 
that the property is entailed on tho heir-male, master's nephew, 
and poor Lady Ellen will have hardly anything, barring master's 
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blessing, and that she earns hard enough, for of late he bates 
Baiinaghar with the crossness ; and small blame to him, poor geor 
tleman, to see the way he's looked down upon, now that if s known 
he's only an Irish peer in embarrassment, which means debt and 
danger. There's no dacent Irish property could stand up to cnt 
a figure here. With the Irish it's all going out, and too proud to 
do anything to bring in ; but with the English, why, if they give 
out with one hand, they grapple in with the other ; very few, in- 
deed, to say above their business, only work all, work all, and 
tradesmen worth tens o' thousands. I can't but think if s the best 
plan — ^which you wont, I know— only you don't know anything of 
the hardship of wanting to appear grand and show off whin you've 
nothing to do it with — like the girl we remimber who turned her 
cotton to make the neighbours believe she'd two gowns, when she 
was trusting to one. Well, that's the way we've bee^ many a 
long day, making the one thing appear two, and my mistresi 
without a head, or, what's worse in a woman, without a heart; 
and, och, murdher intircly ! to hear the sneers and the slurs that* • 
put upon them — tradesmen's bills impald, and bills having been 
passed to them over due, and then money borrowed by the law- 
yers to the tune of fifty per cint. ['What time's that!' in- 
quired the widow. * Roguery, I daresay,' answered Peggy ; 'isnt 
the lawyer in it'] ; and then a flash in the pan tibuat wfairis 
away the cash, and the misthress so sonsy while it lasts ; and 
that's the time to ask a favour from the masther, for he new 
thinks of to-morrow, and the creditors then give a little mora 
credit, and my lady pays half for the opera box [< What's Uwt, 
a-lannan ?' inquired the widow again. 'Oh,' said Peggy, who 
liked to appear wise, < it's a snuff-box, I daresay, though Atfw 
raythur young to take to it'], and gets the carriage new painted^ 
and four horses on job. ['Och, my bitther throuble !' exclainudd 
Mrs Clement, bursting into tears, ' to think of the ould ^>j?ffMwy^ 
family of the Killballys being drawn by job horses, and the agentfe 
horses and coults thrampling down all the young trees in his 
lordship's plantations ! '] And we're as gay as sarvants can be 
that don't get their wages. . [' That's mean of Mark,' said Peggy ; 
* sure he ought to be proud to sarve the family without wages — 
that's part of his English breeding.'] And all this is talked ovw 
in the sarvants' hall, for they've no respect for the family, and no 
feeling at all for the masther or misthress, nor even lAdy EUen* 
[* They are no better than heathens,' interrupted the widow ; * and 
if I was Mark, I'd manage to let the masther know, what vipers 
he lias about him.' * Why couldn't he stay in his own counthry, 
where he was honoured and respected, and in those times had the 
ball at his foot 1 ' replied the angry Peggy, and then resumed the 
perusal of the letter.] The gintleman that'll have the estate, by 
all accounts wont value it a thraneen, because he doesnt wani 
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it, but has full and plenty in the Western Indies, or some other 
part, I hardly know where, but somewhere it is — flashius of 
money, and to spare ; so, in coorsc, he'll not have a heart to the 
sod no more than others.' 

[* Qod help us t' exclaimed Pegf^, chanpfing^ colour a little, and 
lotting the open letter rest upon her knees, * this is a |KK)r look- 
out for here and hereafter 1' 

* It must only tache us to look up the more,' said the widow, 
raising her eyes. ' Gk>d help us I — we're a nation of castaways 1 ' 

* We are not I ^ exclaimed Peggy, and hor eye kindled. * We 
aro not, mother; and it's our tliinking ourselves so, and put- 
ting up with the usage we get, that makes us be looked down 
upon.' 

* No, Peggy, darlint, tliat's not it,* replied her mother ; * we've a 
dale of heart and spirit ; but, as I heard a gentleman say once, we 
uxint the wisdom ; and that's the cruel want at this time o' day, 
when the world's going mad about it. Poor Paddy's head gets 
bard enough with blows, but not with wisdom. Qo on with the 
letthor, dear.' 

< There's not much more in it, mother, and what there is, isn't 
much good.'] 

* Indeed don't be surprised if there's a change for the worse 
before long. I'm sure the masther will be forced to rack-rent 
every penii that isn't rack-rented already, and then maybe sell 
the green acres that war so long tlio pride and glory of the 
family. I canH think what comes over the gentry ; I'm sure in 
Ireland a pound goes as far as three hei*e, and the nomnbody there 
is a nobody here — so that either in regard of the saving or the 
grandeur, ^ ould Ireland for ever I " ' 

'The country's warm about his heart still,' said the widow, 
wiping her eyes ; * it isn't out of sight out of mind. Is there much 
more in the letther f ' 

* Not much,' answered Peggy, blushing ; only a few words to 
Paul Kinsala, which I trust he doesn't need. Mother, did ye ever 
doubt that Paul had a laning to any wild ways I' 

* Wild ways, a-lannan 1 Sure I never see even the comer of 
his eye turned on any girl except yerself.' 

* It's not in regard of the girls f exclaimed the rustic beauty, 
tossing her head with as much pride as if she had been bred at 
St James's. * It's not t?iat — I don't thank him for constancy — he 
can't help ihat, mother, so no thanks to him ; but in respect of 
the doings they say some are at — the swearing-in, and things of 
the kind. Any wildness that way, mother f ' 

' Noy darlint, not exactly. I can't say I ever did. I hope he 
has better sense ; he has seen enough of examples to keep him 
from that, I hope. No good ever came yet from such doings. 
Even suppose one man is got out of the couuthry that has behaved 
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badly to the poor, sure another will be put in worse ; and if we 
drive the gentry away, they take their money with them. The 
law has a kinder eye on the poor now than it ever had before^ 
and it's by showing obedience to the law, particular when iJSa in a 
gaodrhumoury that we prove to the world that we deserve the 
protection we receive, and not the bad name we've got in Eng- 
land ; we have enough to bear in the way of poverty still ; but> 
plase God, times will mend. What do such disturbances l^ul to 
but shame I Wasn't one of those who war forced to fly from the 
other side the coimthry on account of — ^you know what — at hide- 
and-seek through the rocks and bushes of Knocklatnm for as 
good as three months, and his wife forced to beg ? and wasn't he 
at last forced to die without benefit of clargy, down in the Black 
Cave of the fever, and nothing handed him except on the end of 

A stick ? and I remimber him once, bright as the sun But 

here is Paul Eonsala, Peggy, coming over the hedge. Ah, girl 
machree ! you saw him before / did ; and I might as well have 
talked to Gray-maUdn as to you, for you never heeded me. 
There, your hair's as smooth and shining as satin.' And as the 
old woman advanced to meet her intended son-in-law, she laid 
her hand on her daughter's head, and signing the sign of the 
cross on her brow, kissed it afiectionately. 

When Paul entered, his brow was darkened, and there was an 
unnatural expression about his face which startled both mother 
and daughter ; he hardly waited to return the warm salutation, 
met in every peasant's cottage, of * God save ye,' with the meet 
reply of * God save ye kindly,' but inquired ' if they had had a 
letther from Mark ?' Peggy replied in the affirmative, and placed 
it in his hands. After he had read it, he folded it up with great 
deliberation, saying, * There is nothing in this half so bad as what 
we know already.' 

^ And what is it you know, Paul avic f said Widow Olem^i^ 
laying her hand upon his arm; while Peggy, unable to speak, 
gazed earnestly and tenderly in his face. 

* What is it I know V he repeated ; * I know this, that there's 
to be levying of fines, and every species of wickedness ; every 
lase that can be broke wiU be broke ; and the agent himself this 
blessed holy Thursday stood before me — ^me, Paul Eonsala — and 
tould me Uiere was no good in my promise — ^that I must quit-* 
the land — quit the house my father and myself war bom in — for 
— ^that the place was let to a better tenant than I could be, who 
had money and stock. What do you think of that /" he said, fix- 
ing his eyes on the widow, for he could not tell such tidings, and 
gaze on the face of her he so dearly loved. * What do you think 
of that ? Now, the truth is, that the &irm vxmts no stocking ; the 
crops are in : he said I should be allowed for them — allowed for 
the grain my own two hands sowed, with a prayer to the Almighty 
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that we— that Foggy and I — ^might roap it together. Money I ho 
•aid I had no money to give for the preiniiies on a new laaOf or to 
carry on the farming. And what did I say? — that I had not^ 
becanse every penny, every &rthing had been ipent on that land. 
He has the law on hhi side — and I — who never let a gale run on 
to another, but paid — ^like an English tenant 1 — am to starve I' 

The young man covered his £Ace with his hands, to conceal his 
emotion ; how long lie might have endeavoured to do so, it is im- 
possible to say, for his attention was roused by a cry from the 
widow — ^the light-hearted, and, generally sjieaking, strong-headed 
Peggy, had fSainted. 

When she recovered, there was too much feeling excited to 
admit of many words ; the poor girl laid her head on her lover's 
shoulder and wept bitterly ; the widow stood at the otlier side^ 
and with more ofiection than worldly prudence, said^ ' My dear 
Paul, never heed it. 1*11 tell you wliat : we have a snug house 
here, and as good as two acres of land, and a bigger penny saved 
than you might think of^ for I had no mind to lot my daughter be 
behoulden to you all out, and laid by what I could. So Til tell 
you what, Paul : I'll spake myself to the priest, and get the toords 
said * as soon as may be ; and then, instead of Peggy's going 
home to you, avic, why, you'll come home to us. Whore's the 
great differ, Paul ? Don't I know the girl's heart is in ye I It's 
no time to be denying it noWf when y^re in throuble ; and sure 
je're the same as my own son this many a day. Maybe it's a 
showing of Qod's mercy after all. I'm not as light either on the 
foot or in the heart as I used to be, and would be lonely many a 
time if she was away ; but now I'll have a son, instead of losing 
a daughter ; and Mark has my lord's ear ; and if that wouldn't 
do, Pm not too ould to go to London myself, and get spaking to 
him ; and sure, with my two birds iu my cage, tliough it is but a 
dawshy one,' sobbed the kind woman, looking round cheerfully 
through her tears, * Pll bo a proud and a happy woman, and no 
need to hire a labourer now, or be behouldeu to the neighbours, 
who never let a lone woman hire, if they can help her. Sure 
you'll do a hand's turn for Peggy's mother for sakc's sake ? Or/ 
she continued, after a pause, with a generosity that would have 
done honour to a heroine — ^ or, if it would be more agreeable to 
you, Paul, Pd settle the bit of land and the place on the both of 
joUf for it was given me by the lord for myself, to do what I 
pleased with, at a peppercorn rent. And that would ease the 
proud spirit that you ever had, Paul, darlint ; and small blame 
to you, for your peo])le war fiir above us, and yet you never 
looked down on uh, nor on her.' 

* Look down on you — on Iter I ' he exclaimed, pressing his bo- 

* Gtot marrlsd. 
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trothed to his bosom ; ' who ever looked down on Peggy Clement I 
But no, mother, no ; by all that's holy, Pll be revenged — ^111 be 
revenged— justice Fll have. If I can*t have it by law. Til have it 
— see' that, now !' he continued ; and for a moment forg^4iiig tbe 
presence of the two women he loved best on earth, he stamped 
his foot violently on the ground, and suddenly dropping on his 
knees, threw his arms upwards, and clenching his hands, swore ft 
deep and bitter oath, that unless his farm was given back, he 
would < tocUer the earth with the blood of agent or landlord.' Tliis 
was very frightful ; and while the widow and her daughter looked 
on him, they clung together, unable to restrain his words^ yet 
trembling at their import. 

' I didn't desarve this from you,' said the gentle old woman, 
weeping ; * I thought to turn the throuble from you, and you have 
turned black bitthemess on me.' 

* No, mother — no, Peggy ! ' he exclaimed, the warm and afieo- 
tionate current of Irish feeling rushing back to his heart,.now that 
he had given vent to his fury — ' no, no ; you'll be proud of me yet 
I'll do no meanness — nothing to call a colour to your cheek ; no* 

thing — ^though I'm not to be trod like a worm in the dust. Ne 

money to pay for a new lase ! I might have had full and plenty to 
spend for a new lase, if it had not been that I spent it on the land 
— ^and now for it to be taken from me ! Pm not the only one in 
the place that cries shame ; not the only one that will have re- 
venge. Go through the townland, into the villages^ along ihe 
high roads, and ye'll hear the same thing from every lip ; ye*fl 
see the same purpose in every eye. Didn't Macmurray himself 
say' 

* Don't name Macmurray,' interrupted Peggy, speaking for the 
first time ; ' he's bad, egg and bird, and no fit companion for yoa 
at all, at all, Paul ; his character's blasted this many a day, and 
he always had a spite to the family. Have nothing to do with 
him ; for Godsake have nothing to do with him. Keep yerself 
to yerself, Paul ; no harm can ever come of that.' 

'She speaks the truth, atnc,' added the old woman. 'Take 
patience, and it will come round — it will all come round ; ye're of 
a good stock, Paul, with fine health — praise be to God ! — and a 
good character ; and with that, no need of fear for any boy of 
five-and-twenty ; think of what I said, Paul.' 

* God bless you, dear mother ; it is not because Pm not down 
on my knees to thank you, and bless you, that I don't feel your 
goodness. And, come bad or good, in the presence of the Almigfafy 
I swear there's no girl on the face of the green earth will ever 
have my heart but Peggy Clement ; though, as things are — I 
mean from what I know, I — I — can have no claim on yer promise 
^eggy— I ' 

He could not finish his sentence, and Peggy looked upon her 
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k>ver in stnpiiied astoniRhmont. It ncvor occurred to hor — iiuloed 
it very soldom occurs to Irish woiuon of hor cIohh — that poverty 
should offer any barrier to a union. And the poor girPs feelings 
wore torn by the love-boatings of her own heart, and the dreml 
that PauPs * heart ' was changed towards her. What wom the 
oauso of this sudden declaration, neither mother nor daughter 
had time to inquire ; for suddenly he invoked a l)leHHing on the 
widow, and kissing the maiden's lips, burst from the cottage. 
Whon lie was gone, strange as liis conduct appeared, no word of 
reproach escaped his friends. Peggy, after a genuine Hood of 
tears, communed with her mother for a long time. 

Nothing could exceed the agitation of the neighbourhood. Wild 
rumours were afloat ; positive injustice had been already done to 
more than to Paul Kinsala ; and the fine old trees — trees that had 
boon the pride and glory of the neighbourhood for years — were 
doomed to the woodmtui's oxo ; in trutli, the beautiful valley of 
Killbally, that during the landlord's residence had been gemmed 
with cottages, and adorned by happy smiling faces, might now bo 
called a volley of tears. Great as the clmnge had been, it needed 
this to complete it ; and the siglis and moans of, in this inHtunce, 
a decidedly ill-used peasantry, mingled with tlie ^ee air and bright 
sunshine that poured upon tho landscape I The bitterest curses 
were heaped upon the agent's head, who, notwithstanding his 
desperate hijustice to Paul, hod not exceeded the instructions ho 
received from ^e landlord abroad^ whoso difficulties liad dictated 
the heartless order — tlmt he was to rack and drive, and get money 
by humane means if he could, but got it by ayiy means sooner 
than not get it. His very nature seemed clumged by his neces- 
sities. Thero was evidence of a movement in the country to 
resist tliis oppression, and plenty of persons (who having forfeited 
their own claim on society, had become lawless) were sufficiently 
anxious to induce others to follow their example, and spread the 
spirit of discontent far and wide. Peggy Clement, with the as- 
sistance of the village schoolmaster, indited a letter not only to 
her brother, but to Lady Ellen, stating the rights of the cuse, 
and pleading, if not eleganUy, floquenUyy for her lover, and indeed 
for fdl those who had been honest, faithful, and true in their call- 
ings. Theso letters were, to the schoolmaster's astonishment and 
hor own, not only written, but despatched tlmt very day ; while 
the widow was ' questing ' tlirough the neighbourhood picking up 
every bit of news, not from a love of idle gossip, but from tho 
deepest anxiety to discover if the macliinations of others, or his 
own impetuosity, were likely to load Paul into serious mischief. 
The Widow Clement, though not young, was both clear and 
quiok-sightod. Bho know that if Paul was led to do anything 
rash, his life would i)ay tho forfeit, for ho was too fearless and too 
frank to havo a villain's caution ; and, moreover, she know that 
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the happuieaSy the venr existence, of her child depended npm 
him. Theee were stnmg^ inoendTes to the cariositj of a wonaa 
mnd a mother, and a strong feeling of respect for * Hhe fBoaaSky* 
mingled with her sympathy for the distrained and mined t^mamk^ 
who were hreathing rengeance at ererr whiskj house in tiM 
neighboniiiood ; for mischief is never undertaken in Irdand with- 
out its having been first planned over the bomii^ ftud, wbkk 
sdmnlates them to the destmction of themselves and others. 

* There' s enough work now for day labooxera anywaj/ uH 
Larry To(^ to Andy Smith. 

' Jlnd what will they get for it ? Bgfatpence »-daj, and tiM 
nagnr that offers it saying ' that if the neigfaboars don't take i^ 
he'll get plenty of the moontaineers that wUL" Think of that I— 
bringing starving strangers down upon ns, whose boast it used to 
be to keep oar own poor from begging ! Let them come and tak» 
what they get — that's all ! Ill never work in it for ei gh tpea f 
a-day ! We never were offered lessthan tinpenoe before ! How- 
ever, let 'em go on theb own way ; there's one comfort^ it wont 
last for ever.' 

'Sore, the agent says the common's my lord's, and that lo 
cattle, not even a pig, is to go on it now without payment^ aai 
the marsh bevont it too — think o* that ! And the turf we hid 
for cutting off the bog is to be paid fcfr I I wonder does the hud 
know that V 

* There is a Lord knows it !' answered Andy again, who hid 
always been dissatisfied ; 'but never heed ; it wont be atwayi so^ 
IllgobaiL'* 

Many such hints did the widow hear, but she and her daagh- 
ter had been unable that evening to determine what course to 
jrarsne as regarded Paul Kinsala. That night passed, the next day, 
and the next. The spirit of discontent increased more and monu 
Some said Paul had refused to yield possession ; others^ that he 
had gone to London to appeal against the agent's decinoo. Ite 
firsts nay even the second day, Peggy had borne herself bntvely. 
She had restrung her nerves, and waited the result with many 
and many an earnest and deeply-breathed prayer to those inidion 
she trusted, that she might be spared more suff e rin g, or tangfafc to 
bear it. Her wheel, or knitting needles^ pursued their wonted 
motions, and sbc moved about the house as usual, save that a 
restless gaze was ever directed to the door or window. 

The agent had been pelted and hooted through the viDag^ and 
had thought it wise to station a police force in the castle thai had 
once been guarded by the hearts of an affectionate peof^. Thert 
were other disturbances ; more than one act of wild excess had 
been committed, at once absurd and unjustifiable ; and P^gJ*' 
cheek grew pale^ and her step feeUe, in the course of one little 
week. 
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*I shall die, mother, and noon,* nnid t)io poor ^rl ; 'thon;*H a 
weakncfls about my heart, and a mint, lil-e Vui film of a irin<ling» 
sheet, over my eyofl, tliat moanH no good. If Tnul warni^t aflhor 
Homotliing bad, he'(l have been hero before thiH ; and aflhcr all 
yoa said to liuii. But maybe so best I luid two hoiMm in the 
world, mother— you — my hope for you wiw, that I might bo a 
blessing and a comfort to you heretifter; and when the Lord 

thought fit, tluit I might close ycr eyes : my hopo in him ! 

But it's all gone, it's all gone, like tlio bloom of tliat thom-troo 
which the hint wind shook to tlie earth.' The widow did not 
overwhelm her bclove^l child with consolation. Hhe said few 
words, but she said them wisely, and endeavoured, by every 
simple means in her power, to vary her employm(>ntfl. Hhe knew 
that though she might suffer greatly, she had really a stnmg and 
octivo mind, and tlmt tliose who Imve such, seldom die, as it is 
called, for love. 

The Widow Clement felt all this ; yet while her trust in tho 
Almighty schoole<l her to imtience and o1>cdicnce, it did not cnimp 
hor exertions ; and with a iinn resolve to find out if thingH woro 
ufl bod as she suspected, and how Paul was engiigt^l, she contrived 
somo now occupation for her daughter, and set off, determined to 
fathom the troubled waters ; and be it remcTubcred, it was tho 
troubled watci'S of a disturbed Irish district this solitary, iinpro- 
toctod woman resolved to fathom. Hhe left the (^ottago soon after 
daybreak, and alwut one o'clock, Peggy, whose eyes, des{>ito her 
employment, were seldom oft' the undulating line that showed 
how tho road wound round the mountiin, perceived tho approach 
of tho letter-carrier. Hhe flew to meet him. 

*It's ba<l for the townland,' ho said, *whcn even you, Misn 
Peggy, have a serious face. There's nothing else going now ; tho 
boys at the castle have tume<l out for higher wages in rogiml of 
tho troostliey're felling, and the place is so Khut up, that they wont 
let mo pass the lo<lgu, though I liavo English letters. Th(>y say 
tliere's a despatch gone off for more police. ( }o<l help uh if that's 
thme, for thoy're ripe for a ruction through tho whole townland* 
Somo say the agent's not in the house, some* say he is, somo say 
tho property's sold ; but, Oo<l l>e with ye, Peggt»en gni, ye're not 
minding a word I'm saying,' and the old man retraced his path. 

No jNiinting could convey an idea of the rapid changes of colour 
and expression that ])aHsed over tho cheeks and brow of Peggy 
Clement as she stood at her cottage door, the sunlight resting on 
her hair, which fell in heavy masses on her neck and lM)soin. Sho 
held the letter before her with ])oth hands ; her bosom lieav<Ml con- 
vulsively; and though her very arms tremhlc<l, still she gnis|>c<l 
tho jKVpcr so tightly, tliat there was no <langer of its fsilling. Ifer 
very soul seemed drinking in the contents ; but whether tho 
draught was of joy or sorrow, it would have been impossible to 
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tell. She gasped for breath, pressed her hands upon her bosom, 
turned to the cottage, and twice ejaculated ^mother!' Th^ 
remembering that her mother was not there, that she had no one 
near to whom she could disclose her emotions, she dropped upon 
her knees, and throwing her head back, as if she wished her 
thoughts and feelings to wing their way to Heaven, she uttered- a 
few broken exclamations of joy and gratitude; then hastily throw- 
ing on her cloak, and drawing the hood forward so as to concnl 
her agitation, she followed in the path pursued by the old post* 
man. At first my heroine walked with great rapidity, but then 
she suddenly paused, and said within herself ' But Pm not to tdl 
it except to my mother and Paul. Mother will be part sorry— 
and Paul ! — ^where shall I find Paul ? — ^but^ anyway, PU find her! 
She liad not proceeded very far, when she saw her mother coming 
towards her, and before she could communicate her newst, the <dd 
woman burst into tears. A few words can describe their canse: 
she had received information — how, it does not matter — that tfa« 
agent had left the castle ; that, finding the country so outrageonslj 
d^turbed, he had taken refiige, as secretly as he could, at tin 
house of a neighbouring gentleman, resolving to proceed to DubHn 
that night ; that he believed his intention was unknown, perfectly 
imknown, but that it had transpired ; and that several persons had 
determined he should never reach his destination. The widow 
had every reason to believe tliat Paul Kinsala was of the niunber. 
To give the doomed man information of what was intended, wonld 
have been to draw do^n the vengeance of the party upon their 
own heads. Much as Peggy had suffered, she saw not only the 
wickedness, but the impolicy of the fearful crime they meditated. 
The best and bravest sink beneath small trials, and noauy great 
minds are incapable of small sacrifices ; but present an object of 
sufficient magnitude before them, and their courage and fidelity 
stand forth boldly and at once to encounter and overcome. So it 
was with this simple peasant gii'l. She told her mother what she 
intended. The old woman would have accompanied her, but time 
pressed. She was already worn out ^dth walking and anxi^, 
and no third person could share their confidence. But she looked 
on her daughter ; and the bright flashing of her eye, the proud 
and determined carriage, that^ as it were, bespoke, while it en- 
shrined, her purpose, assured the mother that her daughter was 
determined. As long as she was by her, she felt assured of her 
success ; when, however, she was out of sight, her spirits sunk, 
and she could only weep and pray, sitting on the hill-side, from 
whence she still saw Peggy's receding figure. The day was on 
the wane, and yet she felt as if the sun would never set. Then, 
again, she fancied he set too quickly. The crescent moon hung 
its silver bow in the clouds before the fading away of daylight 
The widow could not return to her cottage; she fancied she should 
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see her child sooner whore she was ; she would not, could not stir. 
At last she took out her beads ; one by one the silent tellers of 
her devotion dropped from her fingers, while her lips mechanically 
repeated her prayers. Btill Peggy came not. The iinnament 
was glittering with those jewels of immortality — types, beautiful 
and mysterious, of Him who is the same ' to-day, yesterday, and 
for ever.' Still her daughter came not : tliere was no bell to tell 
tlie passing world of passing hours, but hill and valley, mountain 
and river, were dark beneatli the sky ; the grasshopper had folded 
his wings under the shamrock, and Heaven's own minstrel nestled 
with her young in the deep com-ftirrow ; the vanguard of the 
rooks had swept towards the woods of Killbally, where tliey were 
soon to be despoiled of their homes — their lost caw ! caw I had 
0ounded in the widow's ear. Hhe was sorry they were all past — 
crows are good company on a mountain's brow. The shrill whistle 
of the curlew suddenly darted like an arrow through the air. Bhe 
started to her feet, as if it liad been tlie warning whistle of a 
Whiteboy, and the humming beetle, that had rested on her cloak, 
whizzed away, wondering why the mountain moved. Presently, 
as she looked around (for still her daughter came not), she saw a 
large bird flying heavily, heavily, between her and the now risen 
moon, upon which she had unconsciously fixed her eyes. It came 
nearer — then turned and hooted — again and again. Widow 
Clement was a strong-nerved woman, yet the hoot of that wild 
owl sent the blood curdling to her heart. She could support the 
filence no longer; the soUtude became frightful to her! She 
walked with rapid strides, not towards her own home, but along 
the path her daughter had pursued. 

The destination of Peggy Clement was a hut about three miles 
from where she had met her mother. It was ruined and desolate, 
save when peopled by those who wished concealment. It could 
not be distinguished from tlio high road along which Mr Crumbio 
was to pass, and still it was close to it. My tale is already too 
long ; I must hasten its conclusion. Her hand, girl though she 
was, did not tremble when she knocked at the door, tliat was 
&8toned on the inside ; nor, when she hod done so, was there the 
least noise or reply. The inmates wore evidently on tlieir guard 
against intrusion. Again slie knocked. No answer. At last she 
knelt down by the door, and placing her mouth to the latch-hole, 
she said, * Paul Kinsalo, Peggy Clement is hero, and will stay here 
imtil the time comes when, for a reason you have, you will all lave 
it.* There was a murmur within— a whispering; the door was 
mlentiy unfastened ; a hand, whose touch sent the. blood thrilling 
from her arm through her whole frame, led her in, whore all, 
except the light of her own brave virtuous spirit, was dark ; and 
a voice she would have given worlds to hoar anywhere but there, 
whispered, * You are mad 1' 

F 
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* Y<m are all mad !* she said aloud, and the tones of her ciev 
foorless voice made music in the darkness. * Strike a lighl^ see 
me, and hear what I have to tell you ! Strike a light — a gunrffisi 
will do it, and yo^re not wanting thaJt^ She was oSejed ; hot ^ 
light emitted from the small candle was hardl j enouj^ to render 
visible the countenances of five men, vdio peered at her where the 
stood, close to Paul Kinsala, who trembled b j her side as if he 
were the aspen, she the oak. * I don't ask ye why je are hers—I 
know why ; but I will tell ye why I came. Te want vengeiaoe 
on the agent I Boys, boys, it's a poor vengeance that returns ef3^ 
as it would here, fivefold on yerselves ; for, sooner or later, sack 
it would bo. I thought to have been here before, though then^ 
plenty of timo ; and, boys, what d'ye think I've brought ye!~ 
VENGEANCBl' There was a movement in the hovel; and VwA^ 
who had shrunk from her side, from that feeling which preveaii 
a high mind from coming in contact with a high mind, whea it 
knows it has been guilty of an unworthy action, advanced agaia. 

< Indeed, it's tru<£ I'm telling ; and I hope ye'll remimber me a 
yer prayers, for, by Qod's mercy, VYL keep the stain of blood from. 
ycr souls tlids night Listen to me, thin, and here's my credaiM»t 
She took from her boscmi the lettep she had received finom the 
postman. < Here's news — the otdd lorcPs dead /* 

Various ejaculations followed this announcement. 'The letter 
is from my brother Mark. Tho ould lord is dead of a soddeot; 
and whin he was still in it, before the breath was out of his bodf, 
he gave his consint to the heir's marriage with Lady EUen. TeaU 
know how rich the heir was, and how my lord coiddn't alnde ihs 
name of him in tho house. But somehow, under some £alae name^ 
he knew Lady Ellen, and won her heart ; and the last tlung my 
lord did was to give them his blessing. And Lady EUen woiddn^ 
hear to the love, Mark says, until iho heir promised to redeem 
Killbally from debt and agents, and reside six m(xiths of the year 
at the ould castle 1' 

When Poggy entered, not one of the party could have 
called sober; all were more or less intoxicated, and all 
labouring under unnatural excitement. This imexpected 
nounccment sobered them, and a shout of triumph burst firom 
four of the number. The fifth would have preferred murder to 
gold or prosperity ; so he waited, with the cold-blooded determi- 
nation of a vilhun, to hear what would follow. 

* Where's the proof of this !' he inquired. 

'Here,' said Peggy, triumphantly showing the letter. 'And 
more — my lord ackaowledged the promise of a new lase to yon, 
Paul, and the heir promised it — ^promised it before Mark.' It was 
only in saying this that her voice faltered. 

'And because youget a new lase,I suppose we all may go to the 
douUy retorted Shawn Glyne ; 'but if ye forget yer oaUis^ boyi^ I 
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don't forget mino. I sworo I*d havo i^io hearths blood of Cniinbic, 
and I will; before all the holy saints of Heaven, and by tliis blessed 
book, I will 1' He sank on his knees, and kissed a small prayer- 
book which he drew from his vest. Nothing could be more pictu- 
resque than the i^pearance of Uie interior of the hot at that 
moment; the light of the candle fell full upon Shawn's face, 
darkened and distorted by every bad and violent passion, and the 
erect form and bright animated countenance of Peggy Clement 
was also distinctly visible. As she stood a little in advance of her 
lover, every other object seemed clouded and misty; but these 
two^ so difiPerent, yet so expressive of their several characters, were 
finely contrasted-->the one so like an angel, in all the pure and 
holy semblance of good and firm intent ; the other composed of 
great and powerful elements, yet blighted by sin^-converted from 
a man into a demon. 

The party were perplexed by the determination of their com- 
rade ; they hated the agent with a bitter hatred ; but Peggy's 
clear statement of what had occurred, convinced them at once that 
ihey would have justice without taking the law into their own 
hands ; thus their personal safety was secured, and their purpose 
effected. But Shawn had already passed the pale, and his hatred 
to the agent was mingled with a fiendish desire to see others 
steeped in crime as deeply as himself. 

' You hear him, Paul f said Peggy, and her voice sounded sweetly, 
as a voice from Heaven. ' You hear him — what do you say f ' 

* I swore rd have justice,' replied the young man, 'and I saw 
bnt one way : the Lord, in his mercy, has seen another ; and it 
wont be the first time Pve had reason to bless your step and 
your voice. Yon have saved me from destruction.' 

Shawn advanced towards him while he spoke, but Peggy stood 
between them. * Thank God !' she exclaimed ; < thank God, Paul, 
I've heard yer words ; I've blest ye for them. My heart's lighter, 
for I knew yours could never be rightly in it. I'm satisfied of 
that. I see^ Shawn — I see that ye're determined to have the 
agent's life ; and there are others whose minds are not made up. 
"Biai your opportunity is past.' Again there was a movement 
amongst the men more decided than before. They pressed 
towards the girl, as if uncertain what she had done, or what they 
must do ; her lover would have drawn her towards him, but she 
stood firm. 

' Your opportunity is past, I say. / told the agent he would be 
murdered if he quitted where ho is. / sent to hasten the soldiers 
that now, ay, at this minute, protect the house. No one suspects 
yoa—tkat toill teU, And bless God, every one of ye — if ye don't 
now, ye will yet, and on your bended knees — that the little 
wisdom of a simple girl saved ye from a crime that would have 
Inrought disgrace on yer counthry, and sin to yer souls for ever i* 
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In the prosperous county of Wexford — ^my own dear coonfy-* 
may be seen much that will rejoice the hearts of all who desire 
the improvement and happiness of Lreland. It can boast of hot 
little natural beauty. Wo have certainly one or two fine ivren, 
and besides a number of hills, one mountain — a genuine mom- 
tain—' the Mountain of Forth,' the great magician of my yovitlilil 
imaginings. I remember when I used to climb the flowery ascent 
at the back of my home, turn my eyes towards that time-honoured 
mountain, and, with childish sagacity, foretell, by the clouds ^ther 
hanging above, or resting on its summit^ whether the day woaU 
be foul or fair. 

No sea^ to me, ever looked so beautifid as that which boundi 
the county Wexford^— that portion of it more eq>ecially w^hidi ex- 
tends from the long thin tower of Hook to the capacioua hartwor, 
whore the shifting sands are as variable as a lady's humoor. T!b» 
Saltee and Keerogue islands are set like emeralds in its cijBtBl 
waters, which cliafe and fret against the dark rocks that in winter 
frown to scorn the mariner's craft, and send his treasures 'foil 
fathom five ' to mingle with the silver sands of their creeks and 
foaming bays. The fine sea scenery is beheld to great advantage 
from the mountain I have mentioned — ^that daric rocky BBoontaiB, 
behind whose crags, and in whose crevices, shelter scores oihtt&f 
mountaineers ; fine specimens of the animal creation, but rather 
fond of having their own way, and not inclined to render, obe- 
dience to any code of laws that would at all interfere with * thdr 
own sweet will.' Still they are brave, ,honest, and hospitaUe, and 
look quite as picturesque, to my fancy, on that noble mountain as 
brigands on the finest Italian crags that wore ever painted. I 
remember once having achieved the highest peak of Forth ; I do 
not think I ever beheld a landscape that delighted me so much as 
on that day. In the immediate valley to the rights ihb. fertfle 
barony of Bargy, as remarkable for its agricultural as its anti- 
quarian riches, spreads its com-fiolds and verdant meadows^ and 
innumerable castles in various stages of decay, showing that it 
must have been both valuable and debateable ground in the 
' good old times,' and giving the scene an air of feudal grandenr 
and magnificence that filled me with dreams of the past The 
park, superb woods, and turrets of Johnstown Castle, told their 
true and happy tale of present good, for the flag streamed gaily 
from the highest tower, giving token tliat the landlord was — where 
a patriot ought to be — at home, dwelling on his own land — the 
fountain of blessings to his people. Many other abodes, of small 
extent in comparison to Jolmstown, are also inhabited by the 
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landlords of the soil, and to this I attribute the county's pros- 
perity and peace. The silver sea that bounded the land on the 
right was speckled with fishing- boats ; occasionally, the broad 
sails of a stately merchant ship would float along like a sea-queen, 
and the soft, white, cloud-like streak of an arriving or departing 
steamer tell of that rapid commerce which tlie good folk of the 
barony know how to turn to advantage. I was enchanted with 
the scene, and expressed my admiration warmly ; when suddenly 
a bold, brown, ragged fellow, with the frame of a Hercules and 
the grace of an Apollo, came up to us, and, evidently delighting in 
my delight at tlie glorious expanse of hmd and water, iiung off 
Jiis coat at my feet^ and said, * The rock is damp and cowli^ my 
lady ; all, thin, stand upon that : sure it would be bad manners of 
the mountain to do ye any harm, and you so plased with the fino 
old craythur.' 

. I vowed in my heart of hearts never to say a word against the 
mountaineers — and all for the sake of Dan'nel Devereux, who, 
"with many others, had built his hut of the mountain granite, and 
paid to no one rent for tliat or his mountain garden : thanks to 
liis gallantry, I would not, even if the law gave me the right, 
ask either Dan'nel or any of Dan'nel's people for rent or tithe. 
I should very much Hko to transport certain of my friends to the 
'peak of the mountain of Forth, where I lingered fVom noon till 
evening ; and after admiring the glory of the sea, and the fertility 
of the land-view, descend with me into the valley, and there 
behold, on the estate of one particular landlord at home, as 
much peace, safety, and comfort, as are to be met with in any 
part of England. 

I hear dozens of persons exclaiming against Irish dirt I Irish 
mismanagement ! Irish this and that 1 and I exclaim against 
these things myself. I know they exist to a frightful degree, and 
to a frightful extent ; but my heart beats high and proudly at the 
knowledge of wlxat good and patient management can efiect with 
the Irish peasant. I say patient management : without patience 
and temper, no system of improvement will work well in Ireland. 
Paddy would worry the angels with his prejudices, and unless 
yon laugh with liim, he is apt to become mulish. But get at his 
heart; convince liim by deeds, not words, that you seek his good, 
and he will show his gratitude by tryuig to please you. Hero 
IS my proof : — ^An estate unincumbered, bringing in to the pos- 
sessor several thousands a-year, spent by himself in the country, 
the money, as it were, returned to the tenant^ with the rich in- 
terest of protection and kindness. Three hundred labourers con- 
stantly employed on this estate. A school-house, beautiful to look 
Bif and useful in its construction, built and supported without any 
regard to expense, at the gate leading to the princely domain ; 
the master, a man qualified in every respect for his occupation; 
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no KligionB distinction made, and none thought d^ eitheit bj ih« 
learning or the learner. Cottages built in the midst of AmnA- 
ing garidens ; roses and woodbines clustering xoaad tbeir vis- 
do ws ; the laindlord doubling the amount of whatever pruee Ui 
tenants receive from agricultural societies^ as enconngenMBti iB 
good conduct. No wild pigs, no beggars^ no dnnghiUfl^ no feu, 
few whisky shops, little quarrelling, very little idlfloesi ; fimii 
healthy, well-dressed children ; the prettiest girls and * noMk 
boys' in Ireland. You ask of the landlord's and landlady^ re- 
ligion ; both are members of the Churdh of Kngiand ; Hme «f 
their servants are Catholics, some Protestants. I nerer heiid 
the sound of religious difference in their household, where I lisfa 
spent some of the happiest days of my life. The rvh4>]|9 pneii 
seconds all their plans for the improvement of the coimtry; nA 
by night and by day their house is open to relieve either murow 
or sickness : there are no traces of extravaganoe in their amiige- 
ments, though the park is full of deer, and the meny horn t»- 
quendy calls forth the stag^hounds to the chase ; bot little ii 
cqpent in vain entertainment^ though great is the outlay of aotod 
benevolence : every new improvement is tried at home befiife it 
is adapted to cottage use^ and Paddy aee8 the good with his own 
eyes before he is called on to adopt it: this is espedaJlj neeee- 
sary, for my countrymen love ^ ould ways ;' and I donbi nmeli if 
my beneficent friends would be as honoured as they arc^ wore it 
not that the people know ' they are come of a good oold stoeik— 
none of yer musharoon gentry.' This is not an Irish Utopia; it 
is, to use an Irish phrase, 'to the fore.' Any one sceptical as te 
the possibility of Irish civilisation, may go to Wexford, and drife 
in half an hour to Johnstown Castle, where he can see wfaaft I 
have described ; and more — ^for the proprietors have introdnoed 
amongst the medbanics, as well as the agricultorista^ a hitherto 
unknown taste, by fitting up certain rooms in the castle with oak 
cazrings after the antique, which would do no discredit to our 
best artists in that way, and prove what can be done not only w 
the country, but by the courUrymen themsdveSj when thero is a kind 
and liberal spirit to draw forth and foster their abilities. EUiw 
trite is the observation that 'Bome was not built in a day!' 
Neither are the Irish to be won round to neatnesB^ and mder, 
and comfort, and ' all that sort of thing,' in a day. 

A few years ago, a posse comitatus of the peasantry were siitiiig 
and lounging and idling away some fine hours of a sonny Sunday 
round the door of a public-house near one of the entrances to the 
deer-park in the neighbourhood I have mentioned : there was 
Michael Gabbett the anith; Jeremiah Mackay, his wife^ and 
daughters ; Gerald Murphy, Phil Dwyer, and a certain Anty 
O'Tode, the belle and beauty not only of the parish of Bathas- 
peck^ but of a much larger district. Some were sitting oa the 
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•tone fence^ othan were shouldering the old piers, that, truth to 
t^ looked as if they could not boar a groat deal of rough usage, 
though they had stood many a storm. Abel Connor, a handsome^ 
fineS)oking fellow, half mason half farmor, was evidently bent on 
wfialring himsolf agrooablo to the pretty Anty, who, to do her 
Jnstioe^ seldom flirted more than a very pretty cheerful-hearted 
girl might flirt in all propriety. Bho did not think there was a 
«reat deal of harm in teasing Aby, because Aby not only was 
Sandsome, but thought himsolf so — a piece of impertinonce which 
'women are bound to punish as an dncroachmont on woman's pro- 
rogative. The truth was, he thought no girl in the county could 
pr would refuse him — a delusion by no means confined to hand- 
mume men. Anty O'Toole had a great deal of good practical sense, 
and a taste and dosiro, not beyond her means, but beyond, or 
what was eallod beyond, her station. This taste had grown upon 
her, and had originated in one or two causes ; the principal one 
being, that she had resided a good deal in the houses of the resi- 
dent gentry, and had learnt to contrast the thoughtless and reck- 
less extravagance of some with the prudence and good conduct 
of others. 

TU tell ye what it is,' said Michael Gabbett^ who was a 
regular whisky-shop orator — and, by the way, as the greater 
number of my readers do not know what a whisky-shop orator is, 
I will pause a moment in my tale to describe him. Be it remem- 
bered, that while boor stupifies its ordinary consumers, whisky 
renders them emaciated ; and, accordingly, our orator has a loan, 
yellow, haggard look ; his lips are thin, his tooth discoloured ; and 
even when he doclaims coolly, which is seldom the case, thoro is 
a tremor and twitching about his mouth that speaks of habitual 
intoxication, though the fevor may not then be in its strength. 
His eye at such tunes has nothing in it ; it is not sober, but dull 
and bleared ; its natural fires have been long extinguishod, and it 
is only after strong libations that those spirit-lamps blaze up, with 
a fierce and imoartlily light, tliat renders the cadaverous aspect 
of his countenance still more fearful. His brows are shaggy and 
loose; his hair prematurely gray; his beard unshaven, for his 
hand is so unsteady, that it cannot perform the necessary task; 
and as he has lost credit oven with an Irish barber, he cannot 
always pay for the operation. His stockings sit loosoly on his 
shrunk legs — for the grass is not yet green on the grave of his 
broken-h^irted wife, and his little shoeless girl is unable to knit 
him new ones ; his blue long-tailed coat hangs awkwardly from 
his shoulders, and one of the skirts bears the mark of having 
been nearly torn ofi^; the tie of his faded neckerchief is never 
s^^aight ; his waistcoat has been green, but now it is greasy, and 
the buttons are almost all departed ; the strings at his knees are 
either knotted or vanished; and his hat leans more to one side 
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thaa the other ; the binding is worn off the edge, and the hni 
has been replaced by a piece of cord, in which his ]Mpe is ffeiek 
jauntily, and, it may be, one or two . speeches he has cut firam a 
worn-out newspaper are also folded under it. When he reads^ hs 
sits on the table of the shebeen shop, while his aaditon Immge 
(an Irish peasant seldom stands erect) or crouch axtnuid him ; Ui 
legs dangle from the table, though sometimes, animated bjUi 
energy, he makes them emulate the action of his arms ; and whai 
he r^uls now, liaving often read before, he interpohUes irith 
various passages of his own. After this he declaims much tM 
long upon subjects which are forbidden in my pages, and which 
I think it would be better were less thought of elsewhere, fioch 
was Michael Qabbett — such was not Abel Connor; and whn 
Anty O'Toole looked at tlie contrast^ she vowed in her heart of 
hearts, that if there was any chance of Abel's ever being sudi a 
man, why, she'd die before she'd marry. 

This particular evening Michael was not very tipsy; he was 
only half so, and was sitting on the step of a stile leaiUng into tfas 
park. He had just put up a tattered newspaper, and commenoed 
— * I'll tell ye what it is : there has been what is called a loog 
minority on this estate, and there is a noble, a very great fortune 
intirely ; but, ye see, the masther and the misthress have been to 
furrin parts ; and though they stayed away a very, little while^ yet 
it's very sartin they are full of new improvements. There's a fine 
flash-my-eye school-house building : I — don't — ^like — that.' 

* Why don't you like it V inquired the pretty Anty with danc- 
ing eyes; * why don't you like it^ Michael V 

'I've my rasons. Miss Anty O'Toole; miss, Pve my rasons; 
and, having my rasons. Miss Anty, I'm rasonable; and, being 
rasonablc. Miss Anty, I don't feel bound to talk rason to a woman 
who's always unrasonable. That's logic ; aint it^ boys !' 

' It's a sin you wam't a schoolmaster instead, of a smith,' said 
old Molly Mackay, for Michael had a great reputation amongst 
old people for wisdom. 

' It was indeed, Mrs Molly Mackay, ma'am, a great pity and 
a sin. I never took right to the smithy.' 

* That's the rason ye're so seldom in it, I suppose, Misther Gab- 
bett,' said the saucy Anty. 

The lazy smith rolled his lack-lustre eyes on the bright girL 

* Why do you say that hard word. Miss Anty I' 

< Because it's talked of through the country that you might have 
Lad a chanco of the work of an iron gate for the mistress's school^ 
if you could be depended on ; but you couldn't.' 

*The country talks folly; I wouldn't do the gate. Tm a 
pathriot and an honest man, and I've my rasons for — ^not — likiwjg 
— the — school.' 

* And what's in the rasons you have, sir, if a poor uninstructed 
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sirl Uke myself might moko bould to ask, Mr Qabbott t Wliat's 
in them I Buro tho children are to bo educated, and have tickets 
given them, wliich, at the end of tlie quarter, if they are well 
conducted, will gain thorn clothes ; and learning is a fine thing. 
Why, I am told that ovon if the boys liavo a tcdont for mathew' 
nuxHekSy they are to be lot leam them/ And Anty looked round 
tiiumphantiy. 

'And who*8 Matthew Matticks, to sot up for a taicher!* in- 
quired Michael Gabbett contemptuously. 

* It's not a man, but a — a — learning,' answered Anty ; * a learn- 
ing of great advantage to such as can get round it. A thing to 
make people think ; and, for anytlung I know to the contrary, got 
them both in, and through, and out of, the College of Dublin.' 

< Oh, ye got great laming, ov coorse, at tho big houses, miss ; 
but I wonder what Father Hinnott will say to it. Do you go to 
your duty, Miss Anastasia I ' 

* Thank ye for nothing, Misthor Michael. Yo're not my fathor 
confessor anyway ; and I hope I'm not content with only goino 
to my duty ; I tiy to c^ my duty. And as to Fathor Sinnott, he's 
as glad of tho school as ourselves.' 

Michael Qabbett made a very peculiarly ugly face, accompanied 
by an expressive twist of his mouth, and comical blink of his eye, 
which always assisted his eloquence, because every one laughed 
at it. But Anty did not laugh ; she grew angry. 

* Fathor Sinnott is glad of it,' she said with dignity ; * and if you 
don't believe me, here he comes himself: ask him.' 

As soon as the priest appeared, every one rose ; Michael Qab- 
bett even stood up : tlio Uttle cliildrcn needed no bidding, but 
curtseyed to ' his iidverence,' and drawing near their mothers, 
looked at him with silent respect. 

That good old priest is now in his grave, and I am sorry for it| 
though I hear his successor is a kind man also. If so, Katliaspock 
has been greatly favoured — a good priest and a good landlord; 
good clergymen, too ; a good school, and all manner of good ex- 
amples. No wonder the people prosper I But to return to that 
good old man and hip flock. After the usual interchange of 
prayers and blessings, Anty, curtseying and blusliing, approached 
the priest. 

< Well, Miss Anastasia, and when am I to say the toords for you, 
eh I But it's Abel that ought to make the bargain, Anty, not you. 
I wont bargain with you ; you'd be trying to come over the priest 
with your bright eyes and sweet smiles to get a bai^in, you do- 
ludorl' The assembly laughed, and excl«nations of 'Long life 
to him ; what a hearty* man he is 1 God bless him ; he's a fine 
gayf ould gentleman 1 ' were heard among tho crowd. 

* OhMrf oL t Happy* 
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*U isn't CibaC, yer reverence, ai all,' Uwfaed Jj^jrilill mm 
deepl J ; ' onl j, if 70a please, I said thai yer levevoBoe maid be 
j^llad o( the adiool our landlady's building on a oomer of the pari^ 
and Michael Qabbett said yon wonld not.' 

* Without wanting to fight Abel Connor, on aooooni of contn- 
dicting his sweetheart^' answered the orator, ' that^s not thrae^ yer 
reverence ; I appeal to the people !' 

* If yon did not say it^ Michael, yon made an ngly fiue^' nid 
Anty, ' and that was worse. Ton made a fiioe ai hia reverence.* 

*Oh fie, Anty! Oh— oh^-ohl Antyl' echoed aromid and 
about 

' Never mind,' laughed the good-natured priest, taking a hoge 
pinch of snuf^ one-half of which settled itself in tbe fMB of Ui 
nmplo waistcoat ; 'I appeal to all here if my friend MirfiacJ codU 
make an uglier face than the one he's forced to pnt vp wiA 
working-day and Sunday.' 

* But the school, &ther, if you please^ sir I' persisted Anty, like 
a cat or a woman, sticking to her p(Hnt. 

* My good people, Fm sure the school, in the hands if s in, will 
bo a blessing to the country. The gentry thaf s doing it are of i 
good old stock.' 

' I beg yer reverence's pardon, but an onld stock doesn't like 
grafting,' said young Mackay, who was following, at a hmnbJe dis- 
tance, in the steps of the public-house orator. 

' Oh, then, look at his manners,' exclaimed the ready Anty, 'to 
interrupt a priest 1' 

< Where would he get manners,' answered Father 6imioti,<or 
grace f I haven't seen him at my foot for many a day ; and m 
tell you what, my nate boy, t^d bo the better for grafiin|^ thit 
you would ; only, Peter, I'm afraid what would be in the old 
stock would poison the graft.' This raised a laugh ai Mackay's 
expense, who shrunk behind the group; but Connor, who was 
exceedingly out of temper at something Anty had idii^iered him, 
exclaimed, ' Aint we to complain at not boing allowed to till the 
ground our own way ! I do think if s cruel hard that we're olh 
liged to pay for the land, and yet must farm it exactly in the way 
that the master or mistress plesaes.' 

* And cows stall-fed, and shupervisors appointed to see what we 
have, and do, in our own houseef, reporting eveiything at the 
castle 1' exclaimed the orator. 

' As to the land, Abel,' answ^^d Father Sinnott, * throw op the 
bit you have when you please : you knew the conditions when 
you took it, and there's scores will be glad to get it. I don't under- 
stand the house-feeding, or the green crops, Mifih^^]^ but you'll 
find them spoken of in Mister Martin Doyle's books ; and as to 
the gentlemen employed by the mistress to look at the cabins, 
you know that where misery exists, it is relieved ; and where in- 
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diutiy and deanlineas are found, thoy are rewarded. Pm glad/ 
added the priest laughing, * they have not riaited me. No one 
would think there was a smith in ^e neighbourhood, and the 
{Hiest's gate wanting a latch ; no one would think, Abel Connor, 
there was a mason nearer Wexford, and the step to the priest's 
door rooted into marbles by the pigs.' After these, and a few moire 
priestly admonishings, mingled with excellent advice, the vener- 
able man intimated to his sleek £Btt mare that she was to proceed, 
which she did at a pace something between a shuffle and a walk. 
Anty CToole knew that the priest's words would make their 
impression, and wishing a kindly good -evening to 'the neigh- 
bours,' she sot out by a short cut across the park on her way 
homo. Abel Connor had walked a little way down the road with 
young Mackay, and the first intimation he received of her flight, 
was from seeing her crossing the hill in the distance with a sinfi- 
nees which emulated that of the fawn. Abel sprang over the 
fence, and was soon out of hearing of the laughter of his con^ 
panions. He did not overtake the runaway until she was by the 
bank of one of those enchanting streams whore the water is so 
pure, the grass so soft and green, the trees so luxuriafit, that it 
might be imagined the chosen spot for the rereAB of fairies that 
haunt the sylvan spring. It was bewildering in its extreme of 
loveliness ; tlie most beautiful spot in this most beantifid park — 
the 9710^^ beautiful, at all events, but one, towards wliich Aitty was 
hastening. 

* Is it going up to the ould church of St Kevin you are, Anty f 
Well, it's I that am glad of it, for I'll bo the longer in yer com- 
pany. Oh, you wild deer, to run me such a race I' said the pant- 
ing lover. 

* 1 never asked you either to come or run,' replied Anty ; ' and, 
indeed, maybe you had better not come, for you will hoar what 
will not please you. Qod bo good to us I but the ancient ruin 
does look beautiful I and the shme and glitter of the setting sun, 
how bright it is, coming through the trees upon the ivy and the 
gray ould stones, and turning it all into fauy gold and silver, 
just the way youth, and hope, and all that, shines everything to 
their own colour for a while, until it turns I It is doing it now ; 
you see the colour is fading while I speak : there — there — and 
XM>w the ivy is green, and the stones are gray, and the Inightnesa 
of the gold and silver is gone ; and by and by the moon inll rise^ 
and then that will be like the ease, and silence^ and quiet of the 
sleeping graves.' 

* What's over ye, Anty V exclaimed Connor, seizing her hand. 
' I never heard ye talk this way before. Sure ye're not angrj 
with me for the trifle of temper I showed above there f I did not 
mean it, only your people are all for improvomonts, and that like, 
and the Connors stick to the ould ways.' 
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' Fm not angfry with you, Abel, but I'm sorry for yon, thstfs ail 
I wonder a knowledgeable boy like you would get Ae back of yet 
hand* against improvement^ and ye seeing the good of it. Then 
isn't a thing the master or mistress proposes, that has not beeoi 
tried and known to prosper in their own place ; but that fw 
should turn against me with a set of such poor oraythiirSj igiio>> 
rant both of the laws of God and man ! Oh, Abel, I did not ex- 
pect it from you, and you that know so much better.' 

'Anty!' 

' Now don't talk so fast, Aby ; you always have the talk to 
yourself. But it's no use now, none in the wide worid. Fve mide 
up my mind ' 

* Darling, Anty' 

' It's no use, Abel ; none in the world. I'll never be tied to s 
boy that wont be convinced ; nor I wont be tied to a boy tint 
consorts or comrades with Michael Gabbett, or any of those lounge 
ing people that we left there below. Leave me now, for Vm 
going to say a prayer at my poor mother's grave, and tell her I 
haven't forgot the promise I made her.' 

* And what was that, Anty I* 

' To see what a man was made of before I married him. And 
now once for all, Abel, let everything be over betwixt us^ or make 
up yer mind to wait two years.' 

'What!' 

* Two years, Abel — ^no less. By that time maybe I might have 
some chance of seeing what you are made of ; by that time we 
shall know whether the changes are improving or not ; they're 
been going on some time already : if we come together now, we'd 
do nothing but quarrel about them. Be easy now ; there's no use 
in running into contention or poverty. I'll see what yon are by 
that time, an3rway, and you'll see what I am ; and as to living 
with a man, and not agreeing with him, like Poll Shea and her 
husband, I'll never do it — so that's enough. Ye're free of yer 
promise from this moment ; as to me, I never gave you one.' 

Abel stormed and prayed, and I suppose swore ; but Anty was 
determined, and the lovers parted, not exactly understanding 
whether or not they were lovers any longer.^ 

It was evident to all who wished the improvements in progress 
to prosper, that the peace, comfort, and prosperity of the neigh- 
bourhood wore greatly increased by the fact of Michael Qabbett's 
having been si^ocated in a pool of stagnant water outside his 
own door. He had wound up an oration that very Sunday evening 
touching the advantages of old times and old customs, until, owitag 
to the combined influences of strong whisky and weak reasoning^ 
the company, at first admiring, became uproarious, then very tipsy^ 

* Set your face against. 
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and finally, bo really intoxicatod, that he, after blinking home in 
the moonli^t that shone so peaceably on the ruiu»l churchy 
Btmnbled over some stones, and his face sank in the stagnant 
pooL It is worthy of record, as connected with this unfortunate 
man, that the last words ho said when leaving his companions 
were-:-^ I'll have my own way ; I'll have no now hnprovonionts ; 
I'll — ^never let — an improvement near mo — or mine V Ho had 
resisted all advice to remove tlie pool, that, like a treacherous 
and unworthy friend, destroyed him at Uie last. What rendered 
it still more remarkable was, that the typhus fever broke out 
amongst the poor parentless children of this bad man, and spread 
only in those cottages which had withstood all attempts at puri- 
fication in the way of whitewashing and cleanliness. This was so 
practical an evidence of the effects of neglect, and its consequent 
ruin, that the greatest murmurers were nlenced ; and the excel- 
lent agent^ who had ever gone liand in hand witli his excellent 
friends in improvement, seized upon every little occurrence to 
work out the great object of showing tlie poasiuits not only how 
they could be benofitod, but how they could benefit themselves. 
Instead of shrinking from the * inspection * of the state of tlioir 
cottages, and its subsequent report, when rewards of merit were 
bestowed by the hands of their * own ' mistress, if the report was 
&vourable, they learnt gradually — some of them so gradually, tliut 
it would tiy the patience of a saint ; but still they did learn— to 
look forwu^ to these rewards with pride and pleasure, and to 
leel the approbation of < the landlord at home ' a reward of as 
much value as the * shining siller,* or sometimes *gold,' which 
they received. Mrs Mackay herself was heard to confess * that it 
was a fine thing to see her bits of grandsons getting genteel learn- 
ing and party bits of clothes now and again out of the school, and 
to have the masther on the spot, without any pride in him, to ask 
a &vour of, which was sure to be granted, Qod bless hiin I And 
the misthress, so active, and kind, and good, only mighty fond of 
having everything done regular ; but somehow, when things war 
done as she ordered, they turned out best.' This was a great deal 
from Mrs Mackay, wlio was a professed gnnnblcr. 

But still the way was by no moons clear for our persevoringly 
domestic landlord. One morning the lady visited one of those 
pretty cottages whose building she had herself planned, and 
whose flowers and culinary plants had been supplied from her 
own garden ; the cottage consisted of four rooms,* two below, and 
two above, the floor of the lower rooms composed of strong lime 
cement. Now, it liad occurred to the sapient occupier of the cot- 
tage that he would rather thrash his com in tlmt room than in 

* My friends have, however, found that the poatuintH are more comfortable In 
two-roomed cottages, with sheds, &o. at the back, than in four-roomed ones, 
whioh seem slmost too mnoh for them to attend to. 
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the shed ; and as the ceiling interfered with the action of the flai^ 
and Paddy could not conveniently remove it, why, aeeot din g la 
ancient practice, he scratched a wise thought out cf his *■ ooAai 
and dug a deep hole in thejloor; and in tUs hole was he thiMb* 
ing away right merrily, to the tone of 'The Bakes of HaUow/ 
when his fiur young landlady entered 1 This is only one of soores 
of similar little annoyances which landlords, bent on home IriA 
improvements, meet with — the Irish are so fond of making a thmg 
serve any purpose but the one it was intended for ; fond of ffrfiag 
their pigs, poultry, and cattle, abundance of air and ezerewe at 
their noghbour's expense ; an almost unconquerable avenua 
to plant trees, though the landlord offers to register them in the 
planter's name, by which means they become has property. For- 
tunately for the Johnstown peasantry, their bad habits are firmly 
resisted, but resisted with the most inconceivably good temper, 
which certainly is as a halo round the inhabitants of that fias 
old castle: the reward to such benevolent hearts^ even iKnr, is 
great 

« We know,' said an old farmer to me one day, *that it's for our 
good; for mare thetfre in it themedvesy to see and understand the 
difference.' 

To return to Abel Connor : he declared loudly and s tr ong iy 
his determination not to be put upon by any woman ; and ibr 
what }— just because he would not farm according to other people^s 
fancies, and liked a bit of fun : that was the worst any one could 
say of him. And this was certainly true : he made love to half A 
dozen girls at least, and all at the same time. This was very 
shockii^, at least so all the girls said, except the particular one to 
whom he chanced to be making love at the time it was dedarad 
< shocking' by the others ; but somehow, though he talked every 
fine Sunday evening as much nonsense to the fair sex as an IriA' 
man can talk — and that^ truly, is a great deal — still he made no 
direct offer of his hand and heart to any. Anty continued to 
improve and earn money-— earn money and improve ; and many 
said they believed, after all, that Abel Connor would do more al 
the new farming than at his trade. Despite his gaiety and Beit' 
confidence, the death of the orator had made a great impression 
on him, although the mortification occasioned by Anty's condnet 
rendered him for a time susceptible of little else than what lie 
called her injustice ; but frequently the fact stared him in the 
fiice, that Michael Qabbett had scorned improvement, and lost Ins 
life in consequence of his attachment to the stagnant pool at his 
own door. Whenever he felt himself inclined to grumble at the 
new change, the vision of the suffocated whisky shop orator would 
rise before him ; and somehow or other, he had so sobered down 
before the expiration of eighteen months^ that he felt half innlwyMJ 
to forsake all others, and retom to his first affection ; hat pride 
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prervenied Imn. Anty^s good conduct had recommended her to 
the fiiTonr of the lady of the castle ; and though he longed mosi 
ardently for one of Uie pretty new houses he was assisting in 
building, and had saved enough to stock and plenish, beings more- 
OTer, convinced that plans which worked so well for others must 
work well for him, stiill he was obstinate. 

Now, I confess that my friend Anty was to the fuU as obstinate 
as her old lover; and so they went on, she peeping at him through 
the pearl edge of her straw-bonnet whenever she saw hiiw at 
mass^ and he peeping at her through the great trees of the park^ 
<Mr through the batUements of the new old casUe that flank the 
beautiful lake ; there and everywhere did Abel wander to see if 
Anty < would speak first :' his heart, poor fellow, had returned to 
its first affection : it was asserted ^t he fiirted leas than any 
other young tradesman or farmer in the neighbourhood, and very 
likelj that was true, for they flirt a great deal ; but still, though 
the two years were expired within a day or two, the 'Jirst word * 
had not been spoken. Abel was hardly called upon to give up idle 
acquaintances, for the very idle were no longer tolerated by the pea- 
santi^ who were now able to enjoy the sweets of industry; and cer- 
tainlj everything that had been fairly tried had fitirly succeeded. 

It was again a fine sunny Sunday evening; and a young woman,, 
after decking a grave in the old park churchyard with the sweet 
tribute of flowers, anfl having said the necessary number of prayers^ 
warn sitting upon the green mound, her head against th^ gray 
grftvestone^ and her teaiiul eyes were bent upon the simple inscrip^ 
tiom and rude cross engraved thereon. 

' I have tried him, that is, he has tried me, mother dear/ she 
said, holding that soothing though imaginary converse with the 
dead which is so sweet a consolation to the living. ^I have tried 
to see what he was made of, and sure he's mighty like the rest of 
the boys, only maybe better, and turned to your heart's content to 
the improvements ; and sure I thought the heart would burst in 
m J bosom when my mistress asked me only on Thursday last if I 
hftd any thoughts of marrying ; for if I had^ there was a new house 
read J for me.' 

'Ajod what did you answer, Anty?' inquired a voice seldom 

hesrdy bnt well remembered. 

• * * * * 

Abel and Anty did not separate that night in anger ; they knelt 
together, and exchanged promises, and walked lovingly by the 
nuU-pond stream towards tiie domain. 

* rd rather/ said the lover, as, after much explanation and love- 
talk, they paused to look at the noble pile to which wings and 
towers in admirable taste have been added — * Vd rather that castle 
was on the top of the Mountain of Forth, as an example to the 
coontrj, than sank down in a valley.' 
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'Sore it is as well where it is ; has as fine a mond inflnenee— 
the x>eople, I mean, that's in it,* answered Anty, who, with all her 
goodness, if she had heen * a ladj,* was fond enough of hald woicb 
to merit the distinction of a * blue-stocking.' 

* Moral influence!' repeated Abel; *I daresay that^s the 
right sort of thing ; but I'd have the advantage of every sort fi 
influence given to such people. The castle, I tell you, should be 
on the top of the mountsun in its glory.' 

' The glor^' of their good deeds wUl go higher than that,* said 
Anty. 

*I know — ^to Heaven !' replied the young man. *BiU for oil 
tfiat^ Pd have him a lord on earth,* 

< They'll be saints in heaven,' said the girl. 

* I tell you, Anty avoumeen, I know nothing can make them 
holier nor happier, barring it was seeing the whole country as 
prosperous as their own estates ; but for tiie sake of the example^ 
you know — the example^ don't you see !* 

< The example — that converted you : it wasn't love of me^ you 
know, Aby — there's Judy' 

<Kow hush, Anty ! By the powers, FU go to the priest to-niglit 
to get the blessed words said at onct. I've passed my vocatMm, 
and' 

< You ought to go the first six months over again : you behaved 
badly at first, Abel.' 

' Ah^ whisht, cora niachree ! sure I knew the obstinacy was in 
you, and that you would not give in. Now, Anty, I see the good 
of everything you used to say ; and if you'll only, in a humble 
way, take pattern of the mistress * 

' Oh, Abel ! but I'll try, in a humble way, as the wren said, when 
she tried to fly after the eagle, if you will take pattern by the 
«LandlordatHome.'" 

Noie, 

It has been often and tnily said, that the best feelings are the 
most difficult to express, and I believe I must confess myself more 
at home with fiction than with facts : perhaps this is the reason 
why these stories have cost me more time and more anxiety than 
all my others put together. The cause has kept my heart beating 
as long as the pen was in my hand. In this story I have fisuled the 
most ; failed to express the deep and earnest sense I entertain of 
my friends' virtues— failed to depict their usefulness — fisuled to 
do justice to their practical patriotism. I would, with Abel, that 
they enjoyed all earthly distinction ; not because it would gratify 
them — ^they are above such wants and wishes — ^but because of the 
example which, the more it is known, the more it will be imitated. 
In the story I refrained from mentioning their name, lest I should 
wound that sensitive delicacy which confines them almost too 
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closely within their own domain ; but I saw only this morning 
that other travellers have named Mr and Mrs Qrogan Morgan as 
examples of all that could be desired in landlorda at liome, I 
have often looked on the grim old portrait of one of their ancciii- 
tors, and could almost fancy the stem features smiled in appro- 
iMktion of their good deeds. Hamilton Knox Qrogan Morgan is a 
lineal descendant of the groat Scottish Roformor. 

A« N« H* 
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^ And were there many at the race, Pierce V 

* Many — is it many, aunt ? Faith, I believe ye ; thousands u]K)n 
thousands I' 

* And did many horses run. Pierce V 
*Ay, hundreds I' 

* Oh, Pierce, how could that bo ? — there would not bo room ; and, 
besides, Pm astonished at the people's coming out in the teams of 
rain.' 

* Och, aunt, ye're such a bother ! Wam't there hundreds of 
tents to shelter them V 

'Is it to shelter Hiouaanda^ Pierce V said his Aunt Kitty, laying 
down her knitting, and looking with her pale blue eyes steadfastly 
in his face. 

' Lord I aunt, how can ye go on believing every word a fellow 
saysT 

'That's true, my dear, when ycm are "the fellow,"' answered 
Aunt Kitty in her usual placid way. 

' Sure,' he continued, * there wore plenty of people on the race- 
course, and that's all as one as thousands ; and there wore plenty 
of horses, and a good sprinkling of tents ; but, aunt, you drive all 
the spirit out of a man with your regulation questions. I tell you, 
you drive aU the spirit out of mo.' 

•Then I do very wrong,' replied Aunt Kitty smiling. *I only 
want to excliange spirits — the spirit of truth for the spiiit of 
faJsehood.' 

'Falsehood, aunt?' 

< Lying — ^whether black or white — if it pleases you bettor.* 

'By the powers I — and they're a large family — I wouldn't let a 
man say that of me.' 

' You could not prevent his thinking it.' 

'No man should dare tell me I was a liar I' 

' I daresay not, Mr Pierce Scanlan. You quarrelled last week 
with Miles Pendergast for repeating, as if it had been truth, what 
you (rfterwarda said was a jest ; and then you quarrelled with him 
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for saying that something else was fiilsehood which yon. niahed i» 
be understood was truth. You said on both omiainne y«Mf d Uow 
his brains out ; bat jou have stated your in t ention of doinig m 
towards so many, that I suppose my friend Miles siili has bb 
brains. I hope he will keep them cooL' 

*I wish,' exclaimed the young £eumer, <I wish my mother had 
been anything but an F^ngliah woman.' 

* Why, Pierce!' 

* Why, because then I should not have had an English aunt to 
fuss about nothing. Now, don't look angry ; no^ not angry ; yoa 
never look angry, that's the d — ^lof it : nor don't blow me up : bnt 
no, that's as hod, you never blow me up ; if you did, there would 
be some comfort in it ; but you wont do either. You wont do any- 
thing but reason T^dth me : it is really enough te make a fiBll0# 
mad!' 

*To be reasoned with ?' 

* Ay, to be reasoned with. My £Either used to say it was oae 
of the privileges of an Irish husband that he was nerer ejected 
to listen to reason.' 

* Irish husbands,' said Aunt Kitty very solemnly, while prepsriif 
to take up a stitch she had just dropped, <are, generally sp^dbdq^ 
great tyrants : they have the most tender aJQPectionate wives in 
the world, and they bluster their lives out. Storm I — stoim t— fly I 
— ^fly ! — and then (as was the case with my poor sister), when the 
trembling spirit has found refuge in the grave^ they cry cnret her t 
Irish fathers are bad fathers !' 

* Oh, Kitty, Kitty, if you wam't my aunt !' 

^But I am your aunt. I lefl my home and my country, when 
the Almighty took your parents, to share what I had with my 
sister's children. Ail I want is for you to hear me.' 

' Aunt, you want us to heed you too.' 

*Not unless your reason is convinced. Pierce.' 

' Bother the reason, aunt ! I want to have no call to it ; and I 
hope you wont be coming over what you said just now to Elia 
Byrne about Irish husbands.' 

'Irish husbands are generally bad, and Irish fatthers are even 
worse.' 

' Oh, aunt! — ^why, their love for their children goes beysad 
everything.' 

< And their care for their comfort and prosperity aoEKKDits to 
nothing. Peer and peasant live up to what tiiey have^ and leave 
their children the Insh heritage of beggary. How did your owi 
father leave you and your thr^ little sisters ? It breaks my heart 
when I think of it ! You're a good boy. Pierce ; a kind-hearted 
boy, if you'd give up stretching. Only stick to the truth, the hr^t 
ornament. Pierce. I do think if you would, you'd be almost af 
good a husband as an Englishman, as wise a one as a Scotdtu' 
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'Will you say that to Eliza Byrno, aiintt Do, aunt, like a 
darling, and I wont give a stretch for a week I' 

'Talking of Eliza Byrne,' said his kind but peculiar Aunt 
Kitty — ^f now I think of it, Eliza heard something you had said of 
Lucy Flynn that has cut her up very much.' 

'OfLucyFlynnr 

' Yes ; either of Lucy or to Lucy, I am not sure which, so do 
not run away my story into a stretch. And, Pierce, what did you 
mean by saying that Brady owed Qarrett more gold than his maro 
could carry, and that he'd be broke horse and foot if he could not 
pay?' 

' Oh, by the powers !' replied Pierce, colouring deeply, * I never 
said such a word— not that I remomber ; or if I did, *tu?(U only a 
hit qf a stretdif just to taze ould Mother Brady, that thought to haul 
me over the coals about a bit of fun concerning her son and Ellen 
Graves. I meant no harm at tho timo. Anyhow, ho does owo 
Ckirrett a matter of ten pounds.' 

*l8 that more than his mare could carry V 

* Oh, Aunt Kitty, be aisy ; yo'ro too bad intiroly ; faith, tho 
townland's turning English upon us, observing every stretch a 
boy makes for divarsion.' 

' There is plenty of diversion on Uio subject, I assure you,' said 
his aunt. 'Every lie in the parish is called a Pierce Soanlan* 

'By the powers !' ho exclaimed ; 'any man that says that, I'll 
break every bone in his body.' 

* Wouldn't it be cosier to break yourself off tho habit of stretch- 
i$ig, as you call it I' inquired his aunt. 

'Bad cess to the people that can't see a joke ; and yo'ro enough, 
aunt, so you are, to set a body mad.' 

Tho interview had proceeded to tliis pai*ticular point, when 
Pierce's sisters — Jane, and Anno, and little Mary— entered to- 
gether; they had taken a ludf holiday, and crossed tho hill to 
spend it at Eliza Byrne's, aud now returned, not laughing and 
talking as usual, but with sober steady coimtenanccs and quiet 
footsteps. Each entered without speaking, and there were traces 
of tears on little Mary's cheeks. 

'Holloa, girls!' exclaimed their really good-tempered brother, 
* have you been to a funeral V 

'Be aisy with yer nonsense,' said Jane. 

' Too much of one thing is good for nothing,' muttered Anne. 

*I wonder at you, so I do, brother Pierce, to say wliat you did 
of Eliza Byrne,' added little Mary. 

'And your life isn't safe in the country, I can tell you,' recom- 
menced Jane ; ' for every one of the Bradys' people are up as high 
as the Hill of Howth.' 

'And will have you as low down as tho towers in Lough Noagh/ 
•dded Aime. 
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* And Ellen Graves's father has been all tiie way to Neiwtown- 
moiintchallagharshane to see Tomey Driscoll, to take the law of 
you for taking away his daughter's character.' 

* Aisy, girls, for the love of the holy saints ! Aisy, I say/ and 
Pierce, looking, as well he might, bewildered; *yoa open upoa 
me for all the world like a pack of hounds. Aisy — one at a time!' 
exclaimed the brother ; ' aisy witJi the hay, avoumeen, and inmiue 
me into it — quietly.' 

' Quietly ! ' repeated little Mary, who was the pet and the beiiitf 
-of the family ; * it's mighty aisy to say quiet to the waves of tiM 
sea, and the stoim whirling them about.' 

' A joke's a joke,' said Jane ; ' but what right had ye to touch 
• the girl's cliaracter V 

'And crying up Lucy Fl3ain before Eliza Byrne's brother's fiioei 
- fSh^U have nothing more to say to you, I can tell you that^' cat- 
' tinned Anne. 

* And meddling with the Bradys — the quarrelaomest peo]Ae in 
the five parishes ; we'll have the house burned over our heids 

'tlirough you,' sobbed little Mary. 

< And be brought before judge and jur}', if that 'Tomey Driscoll 
smells out the yellow guineas Ellen Graves's feither keeps hid jn 
the ould stocking in the thatch of his house : and oh ! on the race- 
ground — I forgot that — ^how could you say the councillor's ooioft 
Conn was all head and tail like his owner ? The councillor will 
be down on ye, ye misfortunate boy, as well as the 'tomey !' snd 
Jane. 

*' And that's not the worst of it. But oh, Pierce, the streUk yoa 
made' 

* Wliisht, Anne,' interrupted Mary : * what was it all to oomptre 
to little Matty O'Hay's turning up his nose when I said my aimt 
could fine-plait better than the lady's-maid at the castle ? he tons 
up and roimd his ugly nose, that looks for aU the world like a 
stray root of mangold-wortsel, and says ** he supposes tJuU must 
be put down as another Fierce Scanlan." ' 

'Did he say that V exclaimed Pierce, jumping upwards to when 
three or four exceedingly well-looking, well-organised shillalaa 
were * seasoning' — ^up the chimney ; and bringing down his &voii- 
rite at a spring, he weighed it carefully in his lumd. 

There is something particularly national and characteristic in 
the manner of an Irishman's weighing a shillala ; the grasp he 
. gives it is at once firm and tender ; he poises it on his open pafan, 
glancing his eye along its fair proportions ; then his hand gently 
undulates ; again he regards it with a look of intense and friendly 
admiration, grasps his fingers round it, so as to assure hiniRfllf U 
its solidity, until the knuckles of liis muscular hand become whiter 
and the veins purple ; then, in an ecstasy of enjoyment, he cuts a 
caper ; and wliilc his eyes sparkle, and a deep and glowing czimson 
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colonrs his chcoks, ho whools his national weapon round his head, 
and the wild ' whoop ! * of the wild Irish rings through the air. So 
did Pierce; and 'the whoop/ intended as a sort of war-challenge 
to the Action of the O'Hays, compelled his Aunt Kitty to speak. 

* My dear,' said the good, quiet English soul, fairly letting her 
knitting drop, and placing her fingers on hor ears — ^*my dear 
Pierce, put down tliat dirty stick ; don*t make such a noise, but 
sit down and listen to reason /' Now, let any one who can under* 
stand what an Irishman is in a state of excitement, imagine 
how Pierce received this well-intended but ill-timed admonition. 
Never had he been so * badgered * before ; for a moment the stick 
was poised above his head, as if the good woman had been a 
sorceress, and had fixed it there ; and then uttering a deep oath, 
he rushed towards the door with somethiiig like a determination 
of * cracking the pate * of the first man he met, merely to get hi» 
hand into practice for wlmt was to come. It is not, however, easy 
for a man to escape from four women ; and they hung round him 
with such tenacity of grasp, that he was literally dragged to 
tlio * settle.' 

* Now, my dear Pierce,' said his aunt, when the cries and * ah» 
do's ' and * ah, don't's ' of the sisters had subsided, * will you listen 
to reason?' 

* No I' roared Pierce with the voice of a Stentor. 

'Ah, do, Aunt Kitty, let him alone for a minute or two/ 
whispered little Mary; Mt's no use now, and lie foaming mad 
alive with the passion ; let him come to a bit ; or put,' she added 
judiciously, * an ould crock or something in his way for him to 
break : that always sojlens his temper.' 

Now though Aunt Kitty knew that little Mary was right in 
both cases, she loved her * crocks ' too well to attend to the second 
admonition. She could not help thinking, very truly, wliat an 
immensity of harm is done by the gaggish and mean kind of wit 
which springs from falsehood : like the weeds gi'owing upon rank 
and unwholesome soil, tlicir fruit is poison; tlio innocent and 
playful mirth sparkling in the simboams of a warm imagination, 
and both giving and receiving pleasure, is healthful and inspiring ; 
but in Ireland, all classes are more or less cursed with the spirit 
of exn^geration, that, to iny sober senses, is nothing more nor less 
than miredeemable falsehood: there are several persons of my 
acquaintance who luive many good qualities, but I cannot respect 
them ; they are perpetually lying. If they have walked a mile, 
they will tell you they have walked six ; and if there is a crowd, 
it is modified into thousands, like poor Pierce's people on the 
race-course. You must be, like Michtiel Gassio, *a good arith- 
metician' to deduct the item of truth from the million of false- 
hood. If you believe them, they are rude enough to laugh at you ; 
and if you do not believe them, they are inclined to quarrel with 
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yon. Although I have in this instance made exaggeniioB a 
peasan^fsalmg, I think the middle class are the most addicted to 
the vice of what I must call by its own vulgar name, ^huadrng- 
ging ' — saying what is not true, that they may have the pleasiire of 
laughing at those who do them the injustice to believe they hare 
spoken trvJlh. 

In England we have no understanding for this spurious wit 
No country cherishes truth as it deserves to be cherished ; it is a 
blessed and a holy thing, but we do not in England profeu to prt 
truth to the blush. ' He's a fine gentleman,' said a cousin of 
Pierce Scanlan's to mo, when speakLog of his landlord — * hoi's a 
fine gentleman ; the very light ofhia eyes is trujOi* 

To those unaccustomed to the contradictions of the Irish duh 
racter, it is extraordinary, that in a neighbourhood where dght 
or nine young men live, all known to belong to the humb>u/ffgm9 
class, any should be found weak or foolish enough to credit a 
word they say ; and yet those very * boys * will go on telling ftlse- 
hoods of each other, at which they will laugh one moment, sad 
about which (as in Pierce Scanlan's case) they will quarrel the 
next. It is very painful to associate with those who never reflect 
that they sacrifice the moral dignity of manhood when tbey dese* 
crate the temple of truth. 

Pierce Scanlan's imagination was very vivid, and he loved a 
laugh ; he had given himself the habit of speaking without con- 
sideration ; and as the jollity of the many stifled the annoyances 
and pains of the few, he had gone on until even those who om- 
fesseid 'he meant no harm' became annoyed at his practical 
jokes. Eliza Byrne had loved him, but not as well as he loved 
her i and the match was effectually broken off, at least for a time^ 
by her brother, who declared, after what Pierce had said of Luej, 
his sister should have nothing to say to him. 

Now Pierce had said this for a stretch, a sort of desire toetit a 
dash, by showing that he had two strings to his bow ; but ElinTs 
feelings were wounded, and though she had known that Pieive 
was a * stretcher^ she did not seem to care for the &ult^ untH it 
reached herself. This is the way in general — ^we laugh at the jest 
until it cuts home ! 

But to return to the cottage. 

Pierce, although not wrought up to the pitch of being able to 
reason, was brought about by liis sisters to thinh, though but little 
time was given either for that or any other consideration; for the 
Brady faction had mustered strong, and, stimulated by strong 
drink, entered the farmhouse, to the terror of his sisters, and 
almost the death of his aunt ; and taking the law, as they are too 
fond of doing, in tlieir o^wn hands, beat the unfortunate Pierce in 
a way that rendered him dumb for a long time on the subject of 
whatever debts the Bradys might liave contracted. He had only 
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16 it /or a stretch; bat what of that I — it had como home to tlio 
uiys ; and although, one and all, they were rathor Bony tho 
Lt day for 'being so hard on Pierce, pleasant boy I' still that 
B but a poor salvo for his aching bones and insulted pride, 
kunt Kitty undertook to talk over old Jem Graves, and Mary 
iompaniod her aunt to prevent her ^ giving him too much £ng- 
1/ I really think that Mary's bright eyes had more to do with 
> withdrawal of 'Tomey Driscoll's instructions touching < the 
qf a stretch * which the honest old man imagined affected his 
ighter's fame, than all Aunt Kitty's reasons. Pierce made him 
oarnost and ample apolo^^y, and thus prevented further trouble 
that score. The councillor liad taken umbrage at the license 
)rce had given to his imagination when speaking of * the colt.* 
3rds wound more deeply tlum swords; and long after tho 
)ire for fun had ])romptcd the folly, the councillor remembered 
) fooliHii 'jest' which Pierce luui indulged in at the expense of 
n and his * colt,' and refused Pierce a new lease of a couple of 
'OS which he had much desired to retain, and which his father 
i grandfather had tilled. Aunt Kitty never could understand 
y it was that the Brady faction took the law into their own 
ads, and thrashed her nephew; nor how it was that, they having 
done, her nephew did not take the law of them ; but this want 
comprehension was set down by her Irish neighbours to the 
ire of English stupidity. The various rumours the disturbances 
re rise to spread all over the country, and far and near. Pierce 
B always reminded of his fault by, ' Well, Pierce, what's iJie last t 
liave you got a new stretclier?* Pierce must liave carried his 

* of exaggeration to great perfection, to have attained such note 
a coimtry where the practice is so largely indulged in ; but cir- 
ouitances had given liim peculiar celebrity, and his aunt had so 

• succeeded in making him ' listen to reason,' as to convince his 
MM)n that the practice was wrong. The painful part of tho 
liter was, that when he really and truly spoke truth, no one 
told believe him. 

EBliza Byrne more than once was on the point of relenting ; but 
>iigh Pierce swore over and over again tliat he was an altered 
in, every exaggeration in the parish was fathered upon him, 
d poor Eliza did not know what to do for the best. Her brother 
certainly Pierce's enemy in the matter, and but for him, I really 
nk they would have been married. I wish it was a match, for 
9rce Bcanlan deserves a reward for fighting, as he has lately 
ne^ against a habit, the triumph of which is ' never to he he- 
ved i ' It may yet be a match. I saw them walking together 
9 last time I was at Artfinne — Eliza listening, and Pierce, with 
ry little exaggeration either in his look or manner, making love 
mostly yet soberly ; tho worst symptom I perceived was, that 
iza Byrne shook her head frequently. 



\ 
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< Well, Pierce,' I said, as wo passed them (they had psiifled for 
the purpose), * I hope you are weighing your woi^f 

< Bedad ! ina'ain, I've been truer than standard weights ani 
measures this many a day, but I get no thanks for it.' 

< But you will. Pierce, in time. The priest^ the miniBter, and 
Aunt Kitty, say you improve.' 

< I am improved,' he said somewhat proudly, ' though Eliza woot 
believe it. Yet I know I'm improved.' 

< Pierce, Pierce ! ' exclaimed Eliza with a very sly quiet smik^ 
* iarCt that a hit of a stretdt /" 

I think Eliza might venture ! 



'SURE IT WAS ALWAYS SO.' 

The incident I am about to relate occurred in a very pictnresqne 
but wild neighbourhood on the sea-shore — ^not in my own moie 
civilised district, but where I spent a fortnight of mingled pleasonr 
and pain, where I saw misery it was out of my power to relieve^ 
and found the people so fond of assuring us things were alioa^ m, 
that it was no easy matter to convince them things might be 
better than they had been or were. The house in which we were 
domiciled commanded a wild and extensive sea view. MisenUde 
and neglected cottages clung to the crumbling walls of a domain 
once of princely extent, and no fashionable lady ever laboured to 
hiU time more zealously than the amphibious occupants of those 
huts. Amphibious I may well call them : the men were fishers by 
profession — that is, they wont to sea when compelled to do so by 
the want of that simple food which is all they desire. They were 
(the younger portions of the community especially) very indepen- 
dent of clothing. The women — what did they do I Why, they 
married, and nursed children, and sat in the sun in summer, and 
over their turf or drift-wood fire in the winter, carried the fish 
their husbands caught to the farmers' houses, or the dwellings of 
the gentry ; made nets, and knit stockings, fdthough they seldom 
mended either tlie one or the other. The children (what healthy, 
ruddy-brown, handsome young things they were !) ran about and 
over the rocks and sands at low water, gathered the pretty coni- 
cal periwinkle, or knocked the green striped limpets off the 
rocks, watched cimningly for the rising of the observant razor- 
fish, or waded through the rippling waves to catch the springing 
shrimps. Women and men both gathered dolisk, and what they 
call slewky or slewhawn (I cannot spell it, but so it sounds), here 
called laver; they were indolent as the Neapolitan lazzaroni, and 
quite as picturesque ; very sensible of kindness, as the Irish pea- 
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sant always is; soporstitious, as dwollcrs by the mighty waters 
commonly are; patient and cheerful, willing to do anything in 
the world for Uho quality,' and ns little as poRsiblc for them- 
solvcs ; honest as truth itself. There we were, in the midst of 
what in England is branded with the degrading term of 'pauper 
popidcUion * — ^poor, half-starved, half-dressed, ragged creatures — 
and yet neither lock nor bolt was ever used in the house. I tried, 
once to turn the key in the great hall-door. I shall never forget 
the amused countenance of the good old master of the mansion, 
when he found me with both hands endeavouring to accomplish 
my intent. 

* Qod bless you, my dear ! let it alone. I give you my honour ' 
(his |)et declaration) * the key lias never been turned in that lock 
since the year of the rebellion ; and though we had hardly any of 
it here, Pat Delaney and inyHolfJixed it for locking, and the fisher- 
men heard of it, and came up, women and all, roaring and crying 
to know wliat they had ever done to make me lock my doors.' 

There never was a more benevolent man than our host, but ho 
9aul he had nothing left to give to the poor except kind words,, 
and had grown so accustomed to their misery, that he did not 
seem to mind it — it was a thing of course; in truth, he had deep 
sorrows of his own. One evening we were sitting in the ruined, 
window of the gray old tower that overlooked a stony bridle-road, 
leading from the beach to a near mountain ; the old gentleman 
had gone to the neighbouring town to consult his attorney about 
some five or six* lawsuits that were coming on, or hanging over^ 
and his daughter and myself were chatting and systemising — she,, 
alive to every plan of improvement, but lacking ])atience to carry 
them into execution, mourning over her want of means, while I 
proved, at all events to my own satisfaction, that more improve- 
ment can be worked out in Ireland mthottt money, than in any 
other country in the world vntii it. Nothing can be done in Eng- 
land without capital. Every hundred you poRscss is a step in 
public estimation ; but there are many ways to an Irishman's 
heart — weaUh being the last, the very last thing to raise you in 
hia opinion. A person of small means, gifted with good temper^ 
paHencey and good sense, could work miracles in Ireland — pa- 
tience being an indispensable requisite to every planner of Irish 
improvement. 

Well, there we sat, and presently a woman, bearing in her hand 
a kettle, having lost its cover and the top of its nose, and balanc- 
ing a pitcher in tolerably perfect condition, followed, of course, 
by a numerous progeny, strolled up the hill. 

* Gk>od evening to you, Molly,' said my friend. 

' Qod bless you, miss, and give the masther great glory over hia 
enemies 1 We know he's away to the lawyer's; and. Miss Machree, 
if I war to send up to the big house, maybe you wouldn't have a 
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bittecn of plaster to tako the sting out of little Sandy's ibol-« 
bam the craythur got last night on his shin while I was aimsj fir 
the water. Oh, thin, it's weary to think we've so far to go for i 
dropeen of water. Oh, wisha ! wisha ! I often praj Qod to maks 
the salt sea fresh, and then we'd liave it ready to bile the paytees 
in at our own door. My husband says if s a sin for me to be 
going that way against nature, * for," says he (he's a knowledge- 
able man) ** Molly," says he, ** you ould fool, if the sea was fiah 
water, what would wo do in the Lent for salt herrings ! " Any, 
way, my heart's broke these ten years, ever since I cum to ie 
jplace, for want of fresh water.' 

Ha-vdng been assured that Sandy should have a plaster, MoOy 
w^ent toihng and grumbling up the hill ; and I learned for the 
iirst time tliat the want of * fresh water' was a serious inoofr 
Tonionce to the fishers' village, as they had more than a TwiU^ to 
go for it. 

Presently up came a party of young girls, laughing bo that their 
white ti»oth glittered like pearl, balancing their pitchers on their 
]K>ads with inimitable ease, while their bare feet passed over the 
stomas without apparent annoA-ance; and their carriage, so free 
and graooful, ns they placed their hands on the vrater^vesMfa^ 
iuul dropt their ounsoy beneath our window, would have made 
the fortune of n datiscuAf. 

• Alarp^n.^,* stud my friend, Mvhere's Norah?' 

' Is it Nonih, miss I She had n misfortune, missi, with Kattf 
l^lngfl's can. The shar|i rock at the edge of the stream abore 
thon' knookiHl the side out of it, and she's hiding for fear of Kattv 
Mi\^ ; luul 8ure that Scune stone has destroyed everything 
Hticking up so shar^) at the most convanient place to draw the 
wwfor.* 

• Is it a bij; stone ?* 

• N\\ nu^ain, but oniel sharp.' 
' Whv isn't it riMUOvod •* 

•t>h» mH*am« .♦»"?• if r>\* t:**>''.i» jio: we must mind bett^, or 
thort* won! Ih» a picohor in the townland left alive with it !' AsA 
nwAv tnpfvd tho uuideus. 

Mjiu\ othors« wxMuon. cir!^ and children, followed, all conxf^aht- 
iuxif of x\w wnui of \«iitor, all ivm^bining of the distance, and all 
u\ui'u\uvin^ that :ho\ l-.,;d uo:h:rc 't:: ' to bring home 'a 8np'(^ 
\*aloi- iu» whioh was ^y^rtVx^tly ;ruo. Old women and thirsty men 
t\\llox\\s) :»i\or a t'.uu\s\".v.o ^\**.:siiy -^"^ loanai?iinst the gray stones 
Ihitl lovuMsi I ho ,:.?>■''.,-'."<, o:hors ;iswi!\iini: the hill half wav, and 
t\w\\ Uu»\; *U»\x\\ o;*. tho rvvul, t^^ *vri:; :ho ^'ater-carriers' retan; 
i\\\\\ iho\, uvv. N*\\;«U\l tho ws:« of ^-iirer. 

Mt'* tho vuiu oi'tho womon Ar^l jT-tU ihis c^in^ tothe hill-spriiig, 
u\»^v* ^»d *» ovrtbNsl Kvk'.iij: oM s»i*.v»r '.o r.iv omranion. * I can't 
\\v\ un NoU\ to moss; ,» uo:» or vu: «b h.vr.i ;o the Nmi, forgoin«f 
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for water, and half tho timo spent in fifossiping. Fm sura I wish 
some one would see if there's any tnith in what onld Grizzle Bom 
uaed to say, of a well her mother drew water from, where the 
white thorn hangs over the cliff. To be sure tho tree in my 
memory zoos always so* 

< And is it possible,' I exclaimed, * that there is the remotest 
chance of your obtaining water so near liome, and yet you hayo 
never sought it?' 

* It 11X18 always so, repeated the crabbed ohl sailor ; * my mother — 
God be jo^ood to lior ! — broke lier leg and went a cripple to her graive^ 
through the manes of the sharp Rtone at the hill-spring's side ; bad 
luck to it for a stone I It was always so* 

Tho very Htono, I suppose, that completed the ruin of Katty 
Magg's can ! 

My friend was not a bit too well pleased that I had received 
another hint as to tlio injurious effects of * we'll see about it;' the 
.gentry are very apt to take offence if you notice an Irish fault; I 
am constantly obliged to remind thcni that 

* I, too, am of Arcadia/ 

and have an undoubted right to find fault with my own. God help 
Uiem I if they all lo t^cd the land with the affection I bear to every 
blade of its green gruvSS, it would have a more peaceable and pros- 
perous peasantry. Why have they not found out that an Irishman 
must be actively employed, to be either peaceable or happy ? But 
to my story. Those who anived first from the hill-spring liad to 
return there again, for tho thirsty waiters dranlc the water, with 
the certainty that it was cheerfully bestowed. 

'Take another drink, Andy, poor man I' said one of the slight 
girls to the crabbed sailor. * Wislm I I wish it was potteen, or 
whisky itself, for your sake, if I liave to go back every step of tho 
way for more. God refresh you with it, and don't l)e cross to tho 
wife, Andy I She lins an impression* about her heart with tho 
weakness, and I tould her not to hurry. I'll put the paytees down 
for you before she comes, if you like, for shrimping's hungry 
work.' 

* Granny, I brought your share and my own this time,' ex- 
claimed another, addressing an old woman, *and didn't feel it 
much ; only I think I'll bring yours in the morning, and our own in 
the ovening.* 

*Let us go,' said my friend. 

I pausc(l to look one moment at the beautiful sunset, which 
steeped tho roofs of tho fisliers' huts as they lay crouching and 
crowded together — in molten gold ; beyond lay tho sea, ns 1 luive 
shown in Burnt Eagle's liistory, a liquid, rolling, living mine of 

* Opprottlon. 
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'wrtBzto <CK-'K> lisMck -^ih lapwTi nwihufed ijbe trBMnves tfaemiglitj 
6efT< aZameic ok tz^ol istt oktv- : i^ej pMBOBned heart and feet 
izxr. like: d*3k c<f ^v^Ecr-vitt frrea vin^ afoad viS^thai to m^fm^ 
«cver;ad i: V' zK-:*=fcr. ssid isaB. £ai ind auaa^^ die crabbed 
sikv- «« veil TJUk: *kr Toshrrf^y gncjec ^nn Ins vife^ and. olferad 
10 lake *KT rccSK?: IlSC j<5 i2>«e Jtrsi»p ci caiauc a ooald go dij 
afT«r dfc J. T-ear sfie? yi^r. lo ibe AzQ^s^nns. and never take tba 
Trrml^ 10 gsmslov^t if »aZl7- uk* iiiuAunr v^asers of a well wen 
Ivaned besieaxzi Tae i^^m-oee. 

Wlocii k ixxK? Dwesfiarr. I ifiquFed of niTadi^ to the ireD* 
cosiur c^ a cczuznurdrr — reasion «r feW^ng! It cannot praeper 
viihmn the exeixise of Ixxh. 

' Ii is ihe worn c&<«.' I sud aknd a: lace ' Thia * it was alwagt 
•K>"^ is decidedlTthe vx^TK case IhaivmeKwithm lirdand. Wl^ 
did XKX TOUT £uher excaTUe this vidl !* 

* Ofay m V £uber has somechinff ebe to think about — ■* U wat d- 

I ooold not help smiling ax mr frteoSs nnconsaoas lepetitkn 
of the to me ot'noxioas sentesce. and sighed when I thought bow 
mndithe character indicased by the^efovr little words lanthroi^ 
the conntrv. 

I slept, and dreamed of bri^rht babbling springs, and awoke 
before sunrise. I looked om of the window, and saw two crows ; 
cvervbodv in the world knows it is lockr to see two crowa^por- 
tirvlariy Ijffcrtr^ snmise ; indeed those who have a great deal to do 
will find it Muck\' ' to see anything before sonrise^ either a Biogte 
crow or a single magpie ; but having seen /tro crows, I felt boandy 
as an Irishwoman, to be exceedingly rejoiced at the good omen, and 
therefore summoned the only allies I could dep^d on, my owa 
maid, and an old man, who, according to his own accoont, knew 
and respected ' my people ' before I was bom. ELaving sncoeeded 
in rousing them from their slumbers, we proceeded to the old 
thom-trce, but unfortunately there was only one fishcnnan on 
the beach, and my inquiries touching the well were not likdj 
to }>e very successful. 

* Did you never hear there was a well near that tree !' 
*A well, is it?' 

'Yes, a well.* 

* Oh, sure they fetch every sup of water from the hill-spring.' 

* I know they do ; but there is a well, or there was a well some- 
where hereabouts.' 

' Myself don't know.' 

* Did you never hear that there was a well long ago under that 
tliom-tree ?' 

* Myself has no call to the tree ; it's on Nancy Cahill's ground, 
and nobody meddles with Nance; the tree **mxw alvxiya soJ** 
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I was not pushed from my purpose by tliis hint of Nancy's 
quarrelsome propensitios. There were a number of oottage gar- 
dens, or what Hhould havo boeu ^rdoiiH, ^owii into one, for the 
divisions wero not evon jHjrcoptiblc, and tlie thorn-tree grow, or 
hung, at the bottom of the one that appertained to Nancy Cuhill. 
My ally could give me no infonnation ; * Huro my honour knew 
he camo from another country/ At last we discovered a very old 
whito-hoaded man asleep on some lobster pots in an almost 
bottomless boat ; the lobster pots ought to Imve been set over the 
night, but the old man and his son had a very successful * luiul * 
two nights before ; and why they should be at the trouble to set 
and haul the pots, except when they wanted, did not enter into 
their calcuIatioiiH. However, ho half arose and act me at rest as 
to the spot ; close to the left of the thom-troe the well had 
eertainly oxiHtcd — at least so his Aunt Biddy Imd said. 

*Did no one ever endeavour to o\yoTL the well V 

* Bedad I don't know ; it had 7io luck* 

* How no luck? — was the water bad V 

* In it the water ? Bedad I don't know, I never heard tell ; but 
I believe the stones or something gave way, and thin the water 
was choked. *^Sure it was cdway» w;" they fetch all the water 
from, the hill-npring ; many a good tide I've lost, waiting for tlie 
women to fetch it.' 

* We are going to try and find the well.* 

*A yarra wishal Sure it's a long way down, and on Nancy 
Cahill's field.' 

* Will you como and help us to try \ — wo will provide you a 
pick-axe.' 

* Oh, God bless your honour, I was never used to that sort of 
work; I'm a fisherman!' and he laid himself down with an air of 
such lazy determination, that I saw nothing more could be done 
with him. Tho sun had risen before my old man James got to 
work, and the brightness of the grass over the spot the fisherman 
had pointed out, would have convinced any one in the luibit of 
watching the indications of nature tlmt water was at no very 
great distance beneath. 

I must say we worked very hard, and the signs and ejaculations 
of my English maid were not the least amusing part of tho exhibi- 
tion. Wo soon found the clay clammy, then i>ositivoly wet ; anon, 
and little unwashed, undressed children came nnming forth, to 
look and wonder. IVosently Nancy herself, with drapery floating on 
the fresh sea-breeze, made her way over a heap of mingled shells 
of oyster, periwinkle, lunpet, and all the shells of tho sea, and 
then through a stagnant pool, of anytliing but sweet savour, and 
stood before me with a very sour expression of countenance. 

* Well, Mrs Oahill, wluit will you give me for finding a well on 
your estate?' 
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'Plaso JOT honour, I never get anything ; how can I givet' 
' Don't say that ; you'U have frcish wator to give to all yoor 
neighbours.' 

< Oh, sure I knew it was in it.' 

< And why did you not get it out of it ? How old are you, Mn 
Cahilir This was an unfortunate question; I ought to hftit 
known better than to have asked it; her lowering brow sooa 
showed mc my mistake. ' Well, you are five^and-thirty, I wof- 
pose?' Mrs Cahill smiled. She was certainly fifty; so 19011 
thirty and the odd five being named, slie smiled, satisfied that I 
intended no discourtesy. 

' How old were you when you began to draw water at the hiQ- 
spring?' 

* Oh, yarra ! maybe five, not more.' 

< And since thou you havo spent two hours every day drawing 
water?' 

* Is it two hours ? Yarra wisha ! nearer upon iliree, or maybe 
four, of a time I'd have a bit of washing or doaning to do. Kot 
often' 

' Well, say two ; two hours a day are fourteen houis a week; 
that is 56 hours a month, 168 hours a quarter, 672 hours a year I 
Bee all the time you havo wasted — no fewer than 840 days in ike 
course of thirty years !' 

' 8eo that now ! ' she exclaimed with an air of provoking wondo^ 
which, if she had not been an Irish woman, I should have called 
stu])id. 

< Two hours a day, properly managed, goes a long way tovBidB 
making a house comfortable.' 

< Anan !' exclaimed Mrs Cahill, sitting down upon hor heels to 
watch our progress. When seated, as she would call it^ comfist* 
ably, she said, ' Yo'rc kindly welcome, my lady, to diveat yerseffu 
long as ye plase at the well, since it's a well ye'llhave it; but tike 
care of the oidd tree. My great-grandfather planted it, I've heard 
tell,/o/* a shelter to tJie wdl, and I'd be sorry it was hart, out of le- 
spect to his memory ! ' Now, was it not provoking that this womaD 
knew of the existence of that well, had its tradition from her 
great-grandfather, and yet had spent so many of the best houn of 
her life going to the hill-spring ? I liked her, however, for revo- 
reucing the old tree. In a Httlo time the whole population of the 
village turned out to watch our operations ; old James plied his 
axe and shovel right well ; the English girl plucked away the 
roots, and flmig aside tlie stones ; young and old men, young and 
old women, looked on — some hstlessly, some with amdoty; wmi 
ofiered to assist. < Come, will you not help {' I said at last 

* Yes, my lady, only we must go now to the hill-spiuig, or the 
fathci*s 'ill have no pay tees in time for breakfast. God send yoa 
good luck, my lady I' — ^aud three or four girls went off. 
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* But you — ^you, young man — poor James is tired ; take the pick 
or the spado ; it is for the comfort of you and yours we are Uunk- 
ing and working.' 

' Qod savo ye, my Uidy, ye have a tender hearty and we'll go firom 
this to Jericho to sarve you; but in regard of labouring work, I 
was never used to it, ma'am. I'm a fisherman, my lady.' 

' And do you think i'm uaed to it ?' Kuid the maid petulantly. 

<Oh no, bodad 1' was the reply. * Wo never thought you war 
ased to any useful thing. Why, it's a pity you should trouble 
yersoU^missI' 

* To think,' she muttered, ' tliat they will not help themselves.' 

* We must teach them patiently* 

Still, it was very provoking to see them lounging and loitering 
ftbout. At last tlie water began to ooze forth. 

^See tliat now !' exclaimed Nancy. ^ Who'd ha' thought it, and 
it all so covered up I' 

*JSure it toaa cdwaye «o,' observed another. <In rainy times tho 
Wfttor would shine through the grass ; only, Mrs Caliill, ma'am, as 
the well was on your land, it wasn't our busineM to look to it.' 

* That's thrue for ye,' said the crabbed-faced sailor ; ' sure I 
know myself it's not pace and quietness meddling with Nancy 
GahiU.' 

'What's that you say, you' And Nancy seized a stone^ 

which she would certainly have hurled at the last speaker, but 
that her arm was held down, while all exclaimed, * Oh, Nancy, 
ior shame I — before the quality I Oh, Nancy 1' 

* Look,' said the termagant, rising, and standing with her arms 
akimbo, 'I'm a quiet woman, and a Qod-fearing, ]>eace-loving 
woman ; but by all the books that ever war shut and opened, if ye 
don't every one, barring the lady and her helps, quit my bit o' land, 

•ee if I don't' I never shall forget the fierce exprcHsion of 

her countenance, as men, women, and children withdrew, mutter- 
ing, ' Sure it toaa always soi and loft her in undisturbed possession 
of her estate. 

'It's only a bit of a breeze,' muttered James ; 'when it blows 
over, there's worse hearted women in the world than Nancy* 
Cahill.' She watched progress for another hour. 

' There's water, sure enough, and I suppose it toaa altoapd $o ; 
but look at the throuble yer honour has had, and not sure that 
the earth wont fall in again as it did before ; think of tliat now 1 ' 

' The earth will certainly fall in again, if it is not prevented,' I 
replied ; ' but I hope you are convinced that if a thousandth part 
of the time and labour had been spent in excavating the well that 
was expended in fetching water from tho hill-spring, the well 
would have been useful to this day.' 

' That's thrue,' said Nancy. 

The 0im was high and fervent^ so I went to my homo for the 
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time being, proud of my achicvoment, and amused at the obsem- 
tions of my English servant. 

* I never saw such people, spending an hour upon what conld be 
4lone in a minute ; I wonder will they do anything to the wdl 
wliile we are away — it would not be believed in England.' 

'And there really is a well?' said my friend. •! havehewi 
HO ; but I remember papa saying it must all bo a story, becansa 
if it was not, surely they would have foimd it out. There is some 
legend, too, about it, at least I think so ; I almost forget what it 
is — something about tlie first person who pulled the grass up over 
its mouth dying before morning.' 

< Surely,'! replied, laughhig,*not if they saw two crows thefint 
thing after sunrise.' 

* There was, tliere is, such a legend,' she repeated. *I snppow 
they would not like to tell it you, lest you should laugh at than- 
but I really think the superstition had a great deal to do in the wi? 
\)f Ktrungthening the ** it was always so" that you complain o£* 

"\Vo agreed to go down in the evening, and see if any of the 
poi^ple had continuetl wliat was so pleasantly commenced. 

"When the evening came, we rambled there: it was a finem^ 
Fn>ni some particular cause, the arrival, I believe, of viaiton ii 
tho neighlH)urhooii, there was a demand for fish, and the men bid 
Si^t forth in their cobles, but there were many women and ddl- 
dron nnuid tho wcl 1 . I was in great hopes that they had triumphed 
over their evil habit : I forgot^ for a moment, that the habitB of 
yc;iri5 are not often overcome in a few hours. One point mi 
Siohiovoii : ihoy wore convinced of the existence of water, for tber 
had tumoii douni s:^!^?!:^ little dishes«or whatever utensils of tbe 
kind thoy could collect, over the plashy soil, and were dipping vp 
the water $o oolioctod, and tilling their kettles as fiist as ther 
ivuid. Nancy w:^ in capital humour : if the wdl really toned 
out to Iv a well, she lud Kw-me a person of importance • but I 
tho\u:ht she Kx>kod mthor sadly at me. 

•I ax vor hoiun;r* jv.nu::.* she said, as, after talku» and 
advising, wo wore cv^-nc away ; •l-uu lady dear, which of ^ ms 
i; :■»<;,';•'* t/;- r.V ^"s' / ^1*-= - ' 

» I ai.1. Mrs i^^hi::. Why .lo y^u ask !' 

•.lus: oi;: o* iv.r:.vi-:y. -.-y Lvlv— a yiiv I have.' She creased 
hor h,'4TJi;s ox or V.cr Vs.j^r.v. a:.- i*:»itc iii a sii^emn tone, *God 
iivirk \o to j;r;^*v !* 

This o.v.^-^rlov. .v.-..; v";>s<;rv-.^::iv. ::r.r.mxcri nae in die belief I bad 
CiUhor.vi tV.-.v. :>.. xv--. .v".; ir.x :.< '. vk* ihcr bent upon HM^ 
iSrti tho ivv'.isV. s;:-.vrs* ■:..:■. rj.,.'. -.r. ^ jrtvij dcsrw cnmped ibeir 
o\ori^.^Tl5< Ar.o. i;..-i5 ;> fiV.T. v-'— - -^~T ^^-^^ ^^«ia^ lan^^ 

1 .^%; v.oi riN. >■ o..-:> ; . "cm r.:— ::uj: acd when cwning 
,^o^v. >iAr.>< 1 s:-.-^ N..v>'> U,v: --LT-sssi -jl ujweh the hall door, 
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which had a great dislike to close, partly perhaps from a feeling 
of hospitality, which oven Irinli hall doors soom to participate in, 
and partly from a certain awkwardness ahout tho hinges, which, 
owing to their advanced ago, were unwilling to move rapidly^ if 
at all. 

* Well, Nancy,' I said, * I hope the well gave you plenty of fresh 
water this morning V 

* Y% then, it's myself is glad to see yor face so cheerful-liko 
£taa morning, lady dear — thanks be to the Almighty for his marcy. 
Amen 1' And once more slio crossed her hands over hor bosom. 

*And pray, Nancy, why should my face not bo cheerful!' I 
inquired. 

• * Yarra I it's myself doesn't know, so I don't ; only tho gentry 
flometimes do bo putting long faces on themselves for nothing. 
And are ye brave and hearty* this morning, plase yer honour I' 

^That I am, Nancy, thank you — never was better. I am always 
bettor in Ireland than anywhere else in the world.' 

•Why, thin, my lady,' answered Nancy quaintly enough, *if 
that's tho way, if 8 a pity yo should ever lave it. Myself thinks 
ther^e's some charrumf about ye ; but maybe, my laidy, like tho 
rest of tho English /urrtner«, you don't believe in the charrums* 

•Oh yes, Nancy, I believe in a great many charms.' Nancy 
advanced fairly into the hall, and throwing her gray hair back 
from her oyos with both hands, looked steadily in my fisico, ez- 
dainiing, <Beo that now T * Yes, Nancy, thero is a groat cliarm 
in theMndness and good-nature of my poor Irish friends.' 

Nancy looked disappointed, and yet pleased. 

* There is a great charm in industry, a great charm in patience, 
a great charm in perseverance. If we had not persevered with 
the well, you would havo been journeying to the hill-spring to tho 
end of your days, but I will see ^lat trouble prevented before I 
leave you. And, Nancy, if you will find me a four-leaved sham- 
rock, I will promise faithfully to exert all ray powers of belief 
in its charms.' 

* God bless you, my lady ; sure I never had the luck of finding 
sich a thing as that I I wish I had. Oh my I but I'm glad to see 
you well, ma'am ; and sure w^U have heart now to go on tvith the 
well ourselves, and God's blessing on yo I' 

* And why had you not heart to go on with it before V 

* Oh, ma'am, there's no good m telling you ; maybo you'd be 
putting it in a book* 

* Perhaps I mighty Nancy.' 

* Ah, my lady, I and my people always kept out of disgrace* 
•Well, but, Nancy, sure they put Ht Patrick in a book, and 

kings and queens, and they never consider it a disgrace. When 

* Very well. t SpslL 

II 
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thore'8 noUiiiig wrong doncy wliat harm caa tbero bo in iflflni 

itf 

< Wisha, thafs thruc ; Morgan Began has the Life of Bt 

Tatrick/ 
* Well, and there is nothing disgracefid to the saint in it.' 

< Wishis no I that's thrue !' 

< Weil, then, do you not sec, what possible hann could ttoe 
ho in putting tlie well in a book?' 

Nancy paused; and then, as if a sadden idea had atm^ho^ 
she exclaimed, ' Maybe, as I know the righJUi^ of it myself I wki 
as well tell you, for others will. Ye see^ ma'am, long ever agfv 
before I was bom, and my mother nothing but a dawshy dip oft 
girl running about the rocks, liko our own chUdrtjOna of ihefiBhff 
boys picked a very swartliy-coloured child off a wreoli^ and bf 
the same token the mast of tho vessel was to be seen at lot 
water, off Greystonc Point, for many a long sunny munmar di^i 
und many a bitter short winter one. Well, the very night MirM 
Grime (that was the boy's name) brought the child to the aiiOR^ 
the very same night the weliyeZ/ t»/' 

^But it might have done so if the poor dark child had not bos 
^:aved. I daresay it had been in a bad state.' 

' Sure it was always so in the memory of man ; and what wonld 
uil it to keep so, as it had done for scores of yean I' 

' My good Xancy, is not that tower more Ukely to tDmble dan 
]iow than when it was built {' 

Nancy was, however, too cunning to be trapped* 8he flaw il0 
iLualogy at a glance, and would not g^ve in. 

' Myself doesn't understand them Uiinga^ but the well ftfl in 
anyway,' she said, with a twist of her shoulders, adding, ^aad ftfl 
people said it wasn't for luck.' 

' That I believe. How can anything bo considered for Inck thifc 
does harm?' 

' Ay, indeed. Well, the swarthy child — ^it was a girl — delig^itol 
in sitting by where the well fell in, in tho hot sun, or nnder ttft 
bames of the ould pale-faced moon — it was all one — ^picking up Uto 
of grass or stones, and tlu'owing them among the plashing wfldier 
iliat hissed up out of the gi'ound ; and the roll of her great Ua^ 
eyes wasn't pleasant — and ' 

I interrupted the narration by the question of 'How did Afi 
live?' 



* Is it how did she live ? Oh, thin, I sopposo up and down j 
with the neighbours ; only, to be sure, the best bit and sup was nved 
for h£r who luui no one to look to A€r--God help us 1 Well, ma'aBH 
the people obsarved, as I heard tell, tliat the well filled up won- 
derful 5 and at morning dawn and rising moon the flwarthy child 



* The truth. 
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.was ihore — ^nor would she suffer any to meddle with her or her 
•doings — only sit and sing her song like the sighing of a breaking 
hearty and would stay whispering about tho houses even in the 
pooplu's sleep. Nothing would she do but gather stones and grass 
to put in tho well, and sing/ 

*Do you remember hearing what were the words she sangf 

* Yarra, no ; not all out. She sang with dkfurrin tongue. Only 
this much I do mind hearing ; a toiae woman intarpartod part of it, 
and the sense was this, that she would die on the grass planted 
Ji)y herself over the well, and leave her curse to the first hand that 
iralled tho grass she sowed, and the curse she Irft was fuU and 
heavy— that tJie hand Hiat did pull it might be cowld before momr 

ing- 

I smiled, and held out my hand to Nancy ; and with tho feeling 
of an Irishwoman, no matter how rude or untutored, she pressed 
U to her lips. 

^ It isn't cowldy God bo praised,' she said, ' but it's not 09 warm 
m» per heart* I am free to confess that tho pretty compliment 
•oftened tho expression of Nancy's features wonderfully in my 
opinion. 

* And what became of tho girl V I inquired. 

* She pined, and pined, and pined, as a bird might that left too 
soon its mother's nest ; and at last I heard tell she grow a shadow^ 
and used to wrap the ould red shawl round her head, and her 
eyes would glare out from it like bonfires ef a St John's night — 
and at last she was found doiul by the well I' 

* Poor thing I And you never heard who she was ?* 

' Yarra, no ! how should we f Some said one thing, some an- 
other. Many thought she was something of a mermaid, others 

But anyhow, thoro was no doubt of her being' 

•What, Nancy r 

^ Something not right,* answered Nancy, turning away. 

' Stay, Nancy ; is it possible that tliis circumstance gave rise to 
the superstition which prevented your opening the well ?' 

•Shooperstition !' repeated Nancy, greatly offended. <Yarr% 
ma'am! how can you call it shooperstition 1 Didn't my grand- 
mother know tho well to fall in.' 

'Granted.' 

* And the swarthy craythur, whatever she was, to leave her skin 
and bones over it ?' 

'Granted.' 

'And her curse, that the first hand that removed the grass 
might be cowld beforo morning?' 

* Granted.' 

' Sure, then, that's not shooperstition ; it's real truth.' 

^My hand is not cold, and I pulled away finely at the grass.' 

* God save us ! sure yo did I' 
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^Hbllerti me, the Alm^htv loves his creuiireB too wdl to fo- 
mh th<& pAlhth words of sinful people to ocs againas thoK niio 
l#A''; aiid truAt Hiiu.' 

' yL^y\f(i ikV said Xancy ; * InU uxu it always m> I* 

* UAfyiA it was. When you are in a pawion, yoa wish a grwt 
*\hs^ of liann to your ucighboui^ and yet it does not oome to 
paw.* 

^Cf'A forbid !* she exclaimed, crossing herseUl 

* Amen to tliat, good Xancy ; and now, as I hope yoa are satis- 
fitA tliat I am alive and well this mornings go down toyoarhons^ 
Htir up tlirjse lazy men and boys ; you hnovcj Nancy, they will woik 
if you order tliem ! And bring me a pitcher of well water for my 
dirifior/ 

* Ynrrjiy ma'am, clear water is veiy cowld in the stomarh.* 

* Now, Nancy, don't begin to unden-alue the water tho moment 
you Itavo obtained it ; but I will promise you all something 
stroiigor if you work liard. Good porter V 

Wt: never suffered 'it will do' to rest until we had achieredii 
M df/n/i! And tho well was done, a comfort bestowed, and t 
NU|i«;rMtitioH overcome, at a very small expense of time and 
trouble, Nancy to this day is quite lady patroness of the weli^ 
and, like iJl lady patronesses, a trifle capricious and tyraiDmeal 
at tinieN; iMit the pure freshwater is therewith its thousand hlflBii- 
ingH, anrl the ' neighbours ' are practically convinced Uiat even if ft 
thing liflM been 'fUvHij/a so,* there is no reason it should continne 

to lie 'ALWAYS 80.' 



TT'R ONLY THE BIT AND THE SUP.* 

A FiiiKNi) who resides iu tho neighbourhood of Dublin related to 
ine the following unocdoto : — A man had lived with him for some 
years, a man of the name of Laurence Oassidy, who was exceed- 
ingly fond of doing as little as he could, and taking as much time 
fiH ])OHHible about tliat little. 

* Larry,* Haid our friend to him one morning — * Larry, you cost 
niu a groat deal of money during the year; and you are not worth 
tlio tliinl j)art of what you cost.' 

'The Lord save us!' ejaculated Larry, casting up his eye^ 
< wliat has put tho likes of tluit into ycr honour's head I' 

* Your lazinesM, Lan*y.' 

* Oh, my law ! and I working myself to an oil every day and 
night of my life ; and to say that to mo ! Well, I did not expect 
it from yer honour; but, in regard of the cost, yer honour, I 
wonder ye'd bo tlirowing that in my face; Fm sure the thriflel 
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get8 isn't worth tlio thinking of such a gentleman as ycr lio- 
nour.' 

* Trifle 1 ' repeated Mr H ; * you may consider thirty pounds 

a year a trifle, if you please ; but I do not so consider it, I assure 
you.' 

* Bedad, sir, I believe you ; I don't know who would ; but sure 
all I ever got from yer honour, night or day, fresh or fasting, was 
a bare ten pounds — a year, I mane.' 

* Ay, wages ; but you cost mo more than thirty pounds a year 
for all that.' 

' Ya, then I sure it isn't the thriflc of ould clothes you throw to 
your fosterers that ye're rising against tw^, sir, is it ?* 

' Not at all : what I give, I give ; I should bo aahamed of myself 
to calculate the old clothes.' 

* See that now ! Why, thin, your honour's great in the rule of 
Addition anyway. Will ye be plasod to insonso us into it !' 

' Ten poimds a year wages,' said my friend. 

* Well, your honour, I own to that.' 

* Twenty pounds, at the very least, your board.* 

Laurence opened his largo eyes very wide, and looking stead- 
fastly at his master, exclaimed, * Boord twenty pounds I Twenty 
pounds for the aiting and the drinking 1 Oh, yarra madiree/ 
whin a gintleman tliinks of the bit and the sup, and it only the hit 
and the sup ! it's all up with us ! Oh, my grief I is it the hit and 
the svp ? Well, afbher that t that bates Banuaghar ! the masthcr 
counting out the hit and die sup /' 

Nothing coidd exceed Larry Oassidy's astonishment and horror 

that Mr H should demean himself to think of the easing and 

the drinking, * the hit and the sicp! * And it is always so,' he said. 
Larry's case is by no means uncommon ; they cannot comprehend 
the x>ossibility of wliat they cat and drink being an expense. I 
have never found them able or willing to understand it. 

I confess that my reason and my feelings have been always at 
war with each other on this very subject ; it is impossible not to 
admire the frank and hearty welcome, given with the fresh warmth 
of Irish hospitality, the caith mille a fauUha, that breathes from 
every lip, and sparkles in every eye. A sincere welcome to the 
stranger is always one of the dear and sweet remembrances we 
bring fVom Ireland, but it has a bitter alloy when we remember that 
the hospitality exercised towards us, and towards others, is, strictly 
speaking, evidence of wrong thinking. If a man has a sliilling, 
and owes a shilling, there can be no question as to the fact that 
ho has no rioht to spend that shilling, save in the discliai)^ of 
his debt; and yet I know persons who liavo been hospitably 
entertained, drank claret, and rode hunters, in houses where the 
dispenser of hospitality should luivo eaten his humble fare in 
solitude, thoilgh not in sorrow, and paid his debts. This class of 
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persons cannot^ in their career of reckless extraTBganoe, lay Un 
flattering unction to their souls that they hope to mend their 
circumstances either hj industry or exertion. They do^ indeed, 
exist in the hope tliat somebody may die, and leave them — one 
knows not how much ; or they may have had promises of placM 
under government ; upon such promises I have known doseiiB of 
young men fish and shoot) and lounge away the best hours of fives 
which, in industrious England, would have been laden like bees 
with the honey of wealth. But the principle of this is so decep- 
tive, so bad, so destructive to liigh and low, that I am tempted to 
write in stronger terms upon it than many will like — ^I cannot 
help it. I confess, while exposing what I may not bat stigmatitt 
as dishonest hospitality, that there is a decided difference in the 
inanner of display between the two countries ; here, when the hire 
of display beyond its means takes possession of » fEunily, it innh 
riably affects the possession of grecU riches: this is loweriiv Hm 
moral standard of excellence in a piteous degree; an Englishmsn 
cannot bear it to be supposed there is anything which he cannot 
afford. The Irishman laughs at his poverty ; scorns it ; he is a man 
of £Eunily, he has something better than wealth to be pirond ot 
He wUl rejoice with his friends amid the ruins of his hona^^ 
ruins which the too lavish gift of the ^bit and the sup' has oettt 
sioned. 

The English love of display is diaJumest, if the tradesman snfifer 
by it. The Irish hospitality is dishonesty if the host cannot {Hj 
his debts. Tliero is one great difference between them — tlie Inak 
give with both hands ; the English with one, 

* Sure the welcome is all wo have to give,' said a peasant to me. 
^ Sure it's only a potato, a lock of straw, and a seat by the sod of 
turf,' said another. 'Sure it's only my time,' exclauns a thiid; 
^ and, lady dear, don't be talking to us as ye would to the quality. 
Sure they're in debt in many parts of the country, and have the 
lashings of eating, and drinking, and company intirely ; it's them 
yer honour ought to talk to.' These last words were addreaed 
to me by Mary Flanagan, who> with a family of five childrei^a 
blind grandmother, and a lame husband, had done her and heis 
the injustice of bringing in a piper, his wife and child, during ft 
cold long winter's month, and giving them share of what tbqr 
had ; but the piper and his wife would be sdways in want^ becanBB 
they had acquired idle and extravagant habits^ knew they wore 
.certain of support from the cottagers, and spent their money upon 
whisky. ' I am glad to find you so rich, Mary, as to be able to 
keep your friends as well as your family.' <Bich! oh, bedad! 
yer honour's always laughing at us.' * Why, if you were not rick, 
you could not support Jim Lacy, his dirty wife^ and lazy boy/ 
' Lord ! yer honour, do you call Hiat suppoi*tingy just the bare bit 
and Hie sup/' 'Have you anything besides for yooneLTqBr 
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f Avgh, no ; tore in doooncy we'd givo tho bost bit wo had to the 
dtrangor/ ' They have boon with you jiist a month ; and now 
remember that you havo epont on tlieni wliat would keep your 
husband, mother, and child a month ; so that if, at the end of tho 
year^ you come asking for a month's potatoes, or a month's milk, I 
shall put you in mind that you reduced yourself to tho disgraoo of 
begging) and just toll you of Jim, his wife, and son. We havo no 
ri^& to give what Ood has given us to hold in chargo for oHiera ; 
to deny ourselves is right and righteous, but wo aro not given the 
goods of others, bo it a potato or bo it a pound, to bestow on whom 
we will.' I pursued my argument still farther with Mary. * If 
3foa wanted to support tho piper and his wife, Mary, you should 
have made them live upon tho half of your own potato dinner, 
incl not havo given what was hardly suificiont for your family 
daring the year ; tho consequence will bo, tlmt wo shall have not 
only you, but the piper and his family wanting potatoes by and by.* 

'Sore the craythurs could not live on the half of my potatoes.' 

* fiat, Mary, with tho prospect of your little ones starving bo- 
fbre the expiration of tho year, you had no rigJU to givo away.' 

^ Ohy' says Biary, ' who knows what may turn up before the end 
of the year t — sure it was only the bit and the sup* Nothing, how- 
erer, did tarn up before tho end of tho year, except starvation, 
and Mary was obliged to ask, as wo anticipated, both potatoes and 
milk. What made it more provoking was, that the money tho 
piper and his wife, and even their boy, had spent in whisky^ 
woold have insured them more comfortable faro than poor Mary 
Flanagan could bestow. 

Floyd of Castle Floyd — I moan the last of his house, who diod 
in - ■ jail about twelve years ago — inherited what had been a 
&ie property, and was still a good ono. He was a cheerfal, gene- 
rossy warm-hearted fellow, full of good intentions, which some- 
how he forgot to perform. When he came of age, an old, and, by 
■ome miracle^ an honest lawyer, who had been his guardian, laid 
before him a statement of his affairs, pointing out tho course by 
which (selling a part of his estate) ho might effectually rodeem 
and preserve the other ; this would havo loft him about nine 
hvndred a year. He intended to do it. The arrangements were 
talked of, but not made ; the advortisoment for the sale of the 
land was absolntely written out, but not sent to tho papers ; when 
one of the hangers-on of Castle Floyd brought the young man's 
mind to the belief that it would bo hotter to socure Miss Gubbins 
of Fort Qubbins btfore the sale, as her father might demur ; and 
poor Frank Floyd had fallon desperately in love with Fanny 
Oubbins at an assizo ball ; and, moreover, she had (so said the 
county) great, very great— expectations. His mentor, tho old 
lawyer, was ill in Dublin, and the young man thought thero could 
he no hann done by putting off the business for a little timo» 
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- "' '-i^iir i-:7 'iLTZinJ^Lr iuzL v ttw X7> ktf ipirit^IietoA 
'"< V, ••-ij-i'-. Li..i f^iirar iJif-: i>*c icmnc <hn«i^ to quench giidC 
""-"'I'-'ji-.-ei :: t:i^ ▼'i.^ij H.MrTS fc aa^nie a^'oidi gncc co ie i 
*-' -"'.'''f.. Z'.-rTT r>.. n- .•>«»: "w^r ;^TiI>r kroi c;^ liODse on Ui 
r^^'-"- -s'.-ij-i-i i.x-'.r-rr -»--< iKv-vwarr w jh» «x»teiic«^ and hi 
'/y^''^'- * — '''r:--.-i irjilv.-^ h: "w.icl'i. ndKT than brin^ Ui 
' '•■ -" *"'- ^^•rLv.:^iZi--> T. Lhs seen kw of tbooght. The fat 
j'-^V^^' "' ^"^^r* :T\:-ik:is:oi *ai dxiMd as Oartle Hoyd. 
^'''^T:''^^'*^'"'' "^^^ itsiriei on c-niKsmjisBieiiiy custodiom qb 
/■vT'^' ""*' ^-^■'-^■•"-^1^^ "1^* cv^::Id be diwe to n»e money he 

<T^>i V^^'"' ^"'"'^''^'*'^^ exjtndirare coniinuea unabated, nntil the 
>»i« priv^n V ^""^ %V'"" '^'^'^ ^ ^*^^ '^^'^ "*^* wandnp to partake of 
U^ iinravoll 7- '* ^^™»^«^in«*, of tiw elaborate a nators to 

ftn.l th.; ^r^rill^A^r-^V^ ^"^^ ^^ ^!J^" *^ catastrophe; 
Wk, law fZ.^! . • ^*"' ^"^kers. shaken off by the strong aim of 
'Tbm i, JJjTr''^^ **' ^''"l^ to strike down another qnany. 
•''t-illy fit w'lr r;;/ **^*^^"' 8>-stems so pre\'alent in Irdand-eo 

' timt, If X iMid a thonaand voices, I would r^ t^ 



' it's only the bit and the sup.* IMf 

all against those who would rather oat at another's board than 
labour to supply their own. Poor Floyd died before he had num- 
bered two-and-thirty years, debased in mind and prostrated in 
body by dissipation. Two or three only of his once numerous 
retinue were with him at the last. * Boys I' he said, while tho 
hectic fever, that was soon to yield to a deathlike paleness, gave 
an unnatural light to his eyes, and a contraction of the throat 
prevented his swallowing even liquids — * boys ! I never refused 

* tlie hit and the sup,'' did 1 1* 

* Oh, never,* was the true reply. 

* And yet it refuses me. Ah, ah ! it refuses me ;' and with 
tliis miserable attempt at jest and laughter, he turned on the 
other side, and died ! 

- Mrs Dennis Sliannon kept a hosier's shop in Dame Street, 
Dublin ; but widow though she was, and having five daughters to 
bring up, she loved to entertain her friends. * Sure the drawing- 
room was there — a beautiful room as any in the city; and the furni- 
ture — beautiful furniture; and a party was quite easy to give. She 
was so used to it ; it was only sperm instead of mutton candles ; 
and ** tlui bit and the sup,** and who'd be mane enough to grudge 
that, and the chance in it of getting the girls off her hands ?' 

* The girls,' however, did not * get oftj* but debts * came on.' 
The cheapness of articles of provision is a great excuse for reck- 
lessness in that same city of Dublin ; profuse housekeeping people 
seem to forget that if things are cheaper, incomes are smaller in 
proportion ; the * bit and the sup ' given in such prodigality soon 
rendered Mrs Dennis Shannon not only minus her drawing-room, 
but minus her shop ; and Betty, the last of her servants, clapped 
her hands and exclaimed — while tradesmen remained unpaid, and 

* the girls,' brought up in thoughtless extravagance, were billetted 
upon every Shannon that had a house — ' Augh, then, mere's the 
pity ! — she never begrudged the ** bit or the sup.** ' These are ex- 
treme cases, but no one acquainted with Ireland can say that such 
are of rare occurrence. Thoughtless and fond of amusement — 
fond of gJving, fond of all things liberal — the silent, unobtrusive, 
even stream of justice is overleaped ; and unfortunately, when a 
person above the very poorest class falls, he does not fail alone. 

* I have been visiting your country,' said an English gentleman 
to me the other morning. * I have spent three months at Bally- 
ray in the most delightful manner. Capital snipe-shooting, capital 
trout-fishing, and lots of good things.' 

I was greatly astonished, for I knew the proprietor of Ballyray 
owed the Englishman a sum of money which I suspected he could 
never pap. 

* Indeed I Well, and did you succeed in your mission ?' 

* No, I cannot say I did,' he answered laughing. * Myself, and 
horse, and servant^ I believe all my family, coidd have lived board 
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and lodging free all the time of our lives at BaUyny; bui as tt 
money, they have none to give. They are talking of leryiag 
fines ; so I suppose I shall have some chance, as it is really a 
noble property. I could not press the matter. Besides^ he 
added, after a little hesitation, ' the gentleman's eldest son alwajn 
eoUs any one out who asks for money in real earnest — thai ii^if 
ike debt is considerable.' 

* And if it is not considerable ?' 

* Why, then, I believe the servants drag the creditor ihrovgk (Ae 
laJce — the little lake, not the great one.' 

God forbid that I should msh people not to help each, other; it 
is one of the priyil^es of our existence to do so ; but the helper 
should not be expected both to set the machine in motion and 
keep it going. We all can do something in the great and mt- 
nobling labour of independence. 

I could fill volumes with the effects of the reckless geneToi^ 
cf those even within a limited sphere whom I have known sad 
loved. The experience of a few years has shown me so much of 
the ruin of this system, or rather no system, that I have beea 
severe as regards both my precepts and examples. I wish to ho 
true in this matter, but unfortunately truth says even more tfaa 
I have ventured to repeat. 

There are many IriJah persons of good sense who have argued 
with me, that if a rich relation can o^ord to support a poor one^ 
he ought to do so : granted, if the poor relation be incapacitated^ 
by mental or bodily indisposition, from labour ; but otherwise^ ho 
does him a severe moral injury to support him without calling hii 
eneigies into action. The wise man (I hate the word patzim; 
there should be no such words as patron or pauper in an "tJ^gtM* 
vocabulary) — the wise man will, if he has the means, place his 
poor relations on the high road to independence, cheer and oouft* 
fort them on their way, and give them occasionally a helpiiig 
hand ; but he mU not doom his own flesh a/nd blood to the degrades 
Hon of dependence. 

The person who, in a higher grade of society, dislaribntes the 
^bit and the sup' till he has not a ' bit or a sup' left for biT—^^ 
wrongs those who famish his supplies. The poor cottager molt 
not persuade himself, that if he gives his own and his children's 
food to the poor traveller, he wrongs none but his own* Soeieiy 
is so constituted, that we cannot wrong only owrsdves ; * those wl^ 
give all, give none.' When Mary Flanagan supported the pq>er, 
his wife, and child for a month, having barely enough to feed 
her own family until the potatoes came in, she crealed heggarf 
It is not for me to point out to the legislature how this system 
might be changed as regards the peasantry. Something will, I 
irnst^ be done, and soon ; but / want the peasantry to help ihemr 
sehea. I have seen amtmgst the Irish peasants instances of sell- 
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aaciifioe^ dovoied attaGhmoni, elovated and gonerous affociioiii 
that would add laurela to aiiy wreath of national glory. It is 
beoause I lovo thorn doarly tliat I would rumovu the iuorustations 
Df the diamond ; I want to make them think and reaHon, 

I said all this, and moro, about three yearo ago, to Jenny Jefiers, 
who loved io hear her country praised; pretty Jenny Jeften^ 
who had had twenty pounds and a cottage, a little land, throe 
ucreB, well stocked, loft her by her Uncle Bob^ who died just when 
I thh^ he ought to havo lived ; for poor Jenny was in lovo with 
her cousin, < Jumping Jofibrs,' as he was called, of Ballinmote; 
wid her Uncle Bob had resolved that 'Jumping Joffers' should 
neTer have a farthing of his monoy. But what are a dead man's 
TOKdves against a living woman's love t 

* Sorra a wildness in him Uiat 1 know of, except that he'd give 
the last bii and aup he liad in the world to a neighbour,' she 
Mid; 'and that was wliat turned my Uncle Bob against him; 
*lbr," says he, *< Jenny, avoumeen, he has no head." But ho has 
a hrart anyhow, my huly.' 

^ An Irishman's heart may be as stout qa a shillala, Jenny; but^ 
after all, it's a poor stock in trade for the wants of the world.' 

* Oh, sure, I've the twenty pounds a'most to the good ; to say 
yM>*^«"g of the house and farm.' 

< And your cousin V 

< Oh, sure, ho lias ' Jenny paused. 

<Wiat» Jenny}' 

* Himself, then, and wlmt ho stands upright in, sorra more 1' 
said Jenny, stooping to look for a * lucky pin ' she laid she had 
dropped. 

* That's not a great deal, Jenny.' 

* But sure, my lady, I have a good share of everything. Praise 
be to €k>d for it' 

' Well, so you have, Jenny, an excellent commoncement, and 
{{Ood to keep on with also ; but my groat objection to Joffers ii^ 
the quantity of poor rolutioiis that besiege him — folk that are not 
your blood relations at all.' 

' His mothor'H x>()oplo,' said Jenny ; < and tluit's thrue for ye^ 
my lady. He has, God help him I a round score, neither able nor 
willing to do a hand's turn for themselves. Mere's the shame 
and the pity I Wild, rollicking craythurs Uiey are, getting into 
scrapes; but sorra more liarm than tluit in theuL* 

It was of no use for me to argue with Jenny. When a woman, 
and an Irisliwoman oHpecially, takes it into her head to walk 
deliberately into love's quagmire, why, you may talk to her, and 
reason with her, but sho will not clmuge her mind. If she falls 
into ft passion, you liave some chance from the reaction ; but if 
she reasons with you, as Jenny did witli me, Hho w rosolvud. 

'Jumping J offers' was married to Jouuyi and the sweets of aa 
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imprudent honeymoon left their usual proportion of 
A good deal of the twenty pounds was spent in distributiiig the 
bit and the sup to 'his mother's people ;' under the generosity of 
such profusion, there frequently runs an under-current of loittf 
praise, which stimulates persons not high-minded enough for 
liberality to a reckless extravagance. This was the case with 
Jeffers ; he liked to bo thought a slashing, liberal, careless fellow; 
and he certainly liad his desire amongst his own class ; his supe- 
riors considered him in a different and dangerous light. IMme 
passed on ; there was not a Sunday that the ' bit and the s/vtp ' was 
not dispensed with a too liberal hand ; *■ the drop/ also^ was too 
frequent and too strong; and the consequence was, that the 
pretty quiet cottage of poor Jenny had become occasionally the 
scene of midnight outrage. This was very distressing to her. She 
saw the little she had squandered by a thoughtless, unfeeling 
husband, and the property melting, as it were, away from them. 
She was too Irish to refiise the ^bit and tJie sup;' and she wm 
likely to be left without a home. 

There is no country in the world where retrenchment is so 
difficult as in Ireland ; they sacrifice not only their future means 
of giving, but their future means of living, to the desire of 
affording present enjoyment to each other. Jenny, m^ged by her 
respectable friends, tried to stem the torrent^ but she oo^ii to 
have avoided entering the stream. 

'It's only Bill Casey and the two boys of the Ban, Jenny,' her 
husband would say to her remonstrance. ' You can't refuse them 
the *^bit and the sup" and they come so far! Don't let us dis> 
grace ourselves before dacent people by having nothing to ffn^ 
Jenny ; bring out the long bottle, achora ! Do.' 

'I cannot — ^I cannot; it's no use now; lave me alone; jusi mif 
you haven't got it. Sure you know our last guinea's upon the ge^ 
and not a seed in the ground yet. My goodness ! how can yoa 
behave so % It's no use, I tell you again ! Now be quiet — ^weV 
be mined all out ; you haven't done a hand's turn at the fiaom, and 
iherell be nothing to pay the rint, small as it is, the way yoifie 
going r 

This difference of opinion ended as usual ; the husband had \m 
way: and truly, when ^gale-day'** came, there was nothing to 
pay the rent. The neighbours said how it would be ; but Jraen 
had still < the hit and the sup"* to give, though Jenny went without 
stockings during the week, and her pleasant^ cheerful voice was 
now seldom heard in song or laughter. The next rent day ar- 
rived, and the same story was told to a landlord who had hitherto 
been just and kind. Landlords are too often the contraiy, bat 
this man was poor, and could not do without his money. Whra 

* Rent-day. 
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tenants refuse to pay rent for the advantages they enjoy, they 
ought to consider how utterly impossible it is for their landlordis 
to exist without money, and remember tliat they themselves ex- 
pect to bo paid for the butter, fowls, eggs, and com they take to 
market. Jeffers, however, could not pay : liis wife's money had 
been squandered, and he had neglected tlieir little crops for the 
sake of amusement; his landlord's expostulations wore, in his 
wife's absence, returned by insolence ; the landlord threatened^ 
what the tenant dared him to perform. When Jenny entered, 
•he found her husband half mad with whisky and rage : he had 
good reason to believe his landlord would distrain, and had sent 
for Bill Casey and his companions to ])revent it. Poor Jenny, 
finding she could not turn her husband's purpose, and knowing 
how he had exasperated his landlord, resolved, in this time of 
peril, to appeal to the generosity of an aunt who lived at some 
distance, and set forth in a state of agitation bettor imagined than 
described, having first prevailed upon a female friend to remain 
in tlio house during her absence, to prevent everything in it from 
being destroyed. * He'll give the ^ bit and sup " to the last,' she 
said, as distinctly as she could speak for tears ; ' and if you don't 
watch, Aileen, the dresser from the wall, and the bedstead fVom 
under us, will be sould for that same.' 

Poor Jenny intreated them all to be patient till her return, but 
she might as well have expected patience from a March whirl* 
wind ; they had been so long accustomed to lawless deeds, that 
they were much better pleased with the prospect of the land- 
lord's putting his tlireat into execution, than with the hope of his 
forbearing altogether. 

Jenny, poor Jenny, had a long and weary journey. She had 
endeavoured, before she set out, to see her landlord, but ho was 
from home, and perhaps for the first time in her life she did not 
squander her time. Her aunt was old, and cross, and fractious ; 
yet she obtained her desire, and turned towards homo with an 
anxious heart, but many good resolves in case of her husband's 

Sersisting in his ill conduct. Bhe had boon offered a home with 
or aunt; but, in truth, the constant-hearted woman prayed 
more earnestly for his reform than for her own release. She had 
journeyed the greater part of the night, but when she arrived at 
the end of the bohreen that led to her cottage, although it was 
the very earliest morning, sounds of tumult struck upon her ear, 
and she flew rather than ran towards her cottage. When she 
came in sight of * the bawn,' she beheld a scene of confusion too 
frequently witnessed in Ireland — the landlord was attempting to 
fulfll his threat, and had been rcsiHtcd. 

One violence brought on another ; the police had, it would ap- 
pear, seized a couple of pigs. A scufHe had ensued; her husband 
was struggling on the ground with two of the men ; and her friend. 
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idiom she had left to keep peace and presenre wkar, warn l yliuliig 
•ionee from her apron upon the aaaailantii^ in a wvj that left m 
doubt of her intention. 

The half- suffocated screams of her husband nrged hnr to 
frenzy. Impelled by an impulse she had no time to reasn 
-with, or strength to resist^ she flew to his rescue^ seized a wattfe 
that lay in her path, and succeeded in drawing off the attention 
of one of tho men from her husband. Jeffers took immediato 
advantage of this rescue, and rallied with his friends, so as to be 
able to make a retreat, which ended in flight; but one of tiie 
bailiffs was so severely injured, tliat his life was despaired aiL 
Poor Jenny and her friend were carried to the county jail, amid 
tho tears of her acquaintances, who, but for her earnest and wieil* 
managed intreaties that they would keep the peace, and conmHt 
no second outrage, would most certainly have rescued her. The 
man who had been so severely beaten by Jeffers died, bat he 
(M)mpanions bore testimony to liis having received the injuries 
which caused his death before the women interfered in the lessk 
with the fray, and certainly before Jenny's arrival at the scene tf 
contest. Tho verdict returned was one of murder against Jeffen 
and Bill Casey. Poor Jenny endeavoured to support her fneaadft 
spirits and her own. The latter were considerably relieved bj 
the information, secretly given, that her unfortunate husband had 
escaped from the country, though the bitterness of heart she ex- 
perienced in the knowledge that he had left her without one han 
token, one kind message, after all she had done and suffered fat 
his sake, was hard to bear. If it had only been 'a Grod be with 
you, agra, or a lock of his hair ; and he gone for ever tmm. the 
sight of my eyes ; though I pray that Qod may pity him as I do. 
And he may be at this moment tossing on the wide ocean, with 
the fresh air of heaven about his head, and the free waters of the 
Almighty rolling him to a free country; while I'm here^ my 
heart crushed in my body, between the hard walls of a jail. Odil 
it's hard to bear — it's haid to bear ; sure I couldn't stand to see 
him murdering, and he my husband. I couldn't stand that^ any- 
how; and how 'ill my people ever stand the disgrace? — and iSi 
that Ae,poor fellow, gave the *^bit and the sup*' to with bothhandi^ 
scattered by the law and their own devilment. Och, my grief I 
But keep a good heart, avoumeen; you shan't be worse off than 
me, that you shan't, and the day will soon come, and be soon gone 
too. God tache us the right way !* 

There was something in Jenny's uniform good intentions, though 
she had failed to carry them into action, in her fond yet foolish 
attachment to her worthless husband, that interested us all in her 
behalf; and greatly pleased were we to hear that a fine of a few 
pounds, with the alternative of three months' imprisonment, had 
been named as her punishment^ for we knew she could easily 
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contrive to raise tho monoy. A morning or two after the ter- 
mination of the assizes, we accompaniod some friends to visit tho 
jail, and to our great astonishment, there, in the female ward, was 
Jenny, spinning away, her black hair braided back neatly as 
iisnal, and her aspect more composed, more calm, than wo had 
Men it for months. 

* Why, Jenny, how is this ! We thought you had gone to your 
annt'sr 

* Thank ye, madam,' she answered ; * but my people's very angry 
with me — very angry with me intirely ; and when my time's up 
kere, I'm thinking I'U have to go to sarvice, for indeed I shouldn't 
be able to go begging for the ** bit and t/ie sup" though many 
bogged it from me. I might have kept it, to be sure; but all toe 
eon do with epiU milk ia to cry over ity my lady.' 

*And not spill it CLgain^ Jenny.' 

^Bedad, ma'am,' said Jenny, smiling, ' it's great luck intirely wo 
Bmfit have to win the chance of spilling it tioice /' 

'But, Jenny, how came you liere now! tiurely if you could 
not raise enough to pay tho fine on your own place, your friends 
would do it for you !' 

'As to my poor little place, it's altogether gone to tho bod; 
and sure my people did raise it — Qod bless them 1' 

* And why are you here ?' 

' Ah, ma'am, that's a bird of fresh feathers. You see, my lady^ 
that misfortunate morning I warned poor Alley to take care of 
the dresser and the bits of things ; and that ^w her into the 
Taction, poor craythur; and sure, ever since she's been here^ 
om my account^ as a body may say, there's been no child's hand 
to give a drink of water to her ould mother, or look after any- 
thing in their little house ; so, my lady, I paid her ransom instead 
<tf my own. She's gone free to her mother, Qod be praised! 
and though my aunt's mad with mo, I have their blessing, and 
tho knowledge that I did right — to strengtheth me against the 
trouble* 

Tho noble-hearted woman deserved the strength her self-sacr^ 
fico created ; and thougli, before our converse had finished, she 
bowed do¥m her head and wept bitterly, as she said herself over 
the ' spilt milk,' and, above all, at tho remembrance of her hus- 
band's heartless conduct, still her tears were not those of despair^ 
though her own folly will oblige her to trust to that charity which 
she squandered. If she had learnt the wise lesson of withholding 
judiciously, she might still have had the < bit akd tub sup' to 
■hare with thote who really needed them. 
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THE FOLLOWER OF THE FAMILY. 

PART THE FIRST. 

Mabqaret Sheil had been bom on the estate of the O'Dw^ren; 

and the truth of the legend, which asserted that hor fiithex'i 

grandfather or great-grandfather was killed at some &mou8 battle 

defending the life of Gerald O'Dwyer, a 'groat man intirely/ 

was never for a moment doubted either by the gentry or < Uib 

people.' Margaret was not likely to question its authenticity, for 

she lived amid the wreck and remnants of the *big house,' winch 

had fallen into wretched decay : a sort of authorisedyo/^oioer qf 

the family J tending the lady, a poor, weak, delicate woman, and 

cherisliing, beyond every earthly thing, a wild, careless, thonglit' 

less youth, the last of a race remarkable (if such a character, 

being Irish, could be considered remarkable some fifty years ago) 

for its profusoness and extravagance. The O'Dwyer fiimily had 

fallen in consequence of this heedless expenditure of a ponad) 

where prudence, with a ahUling^ could have done as much — fidko 

to the very depths of embarrassment and poverty ; and the yooag 

man's mother, sickly in mind and body, worn out with the wfaiii* 

ing cares and distracting anxieties which a year before had buried 

her husband beneath their ruins, was not able to think or aeL 

Li Lreland, if misfortune visits a portion of a respectable houee^ 

the distressed too frequently live upon the wealthy, thwlring ii 

derogatory to exert themselves ; this brings down, sooner or 

later, the prop whereon they rested, and is, moreover, both men 

.and cruel. But poor Mrs O'Dwyer had no prop to lean on; her 

husband's family having been long before levelled in the dns^ 

from the habits to wliich I have alluded. They had kept opea 

house for years past telling. Poor O'Dwyer, her husband, died 

in jail ; and the mercy of a creditor left Uie widow and hst bob 

the ruined walls of their ancestors, their only shelter against the 

pelting of the pitiless storm. What had been the garden to the 

ruined mansion, was, by the positive charity of the tenants who 

had passed with the land to other landlords, cultivated far her 

benefit ; they managed to find hours or days to sow potatoes and 

cut turf for *■ her honour,' and treated the wild, buoyant^ boisteroos 

lad, who was as free and frank in liis bearing as if he were master 

of the soil, with the respect and attention which, they said, * they 

owed the family.' It was very touching to witness the vaiioDB 

little attentions — small in service, but rich in love — ^that weare 

heaped upon the widow by the untiring hand of Irish gratitude; 

and no one was more devoted to her service than was Mai^garet 

Sheil. Margaret was a small, active, neat little body; &ir and 

blue-eyed — eyes so bright and blue, that they seemed to dart 
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into fiitarity; and Margaret's character was in keeping with her 
eyes, for she looked forward with a longheadednoss very unlrish. 
She was gifted with a much greater degree of worldly know- 
ledge than her mistress. She would oven tako upon herself to 
lecture her favourite Garrett 0*Dwycr himself whenever he did 
anything she considered it wrong for an O'Dwycr to do. This 
was not often, for he appeared to her as near perfection as man 
could be. Garrett had attained the age of nineteen ; could fight 
like — ^like an Irishman ; sing — like an Irishman ; dance — like an 
Irishman; was thoughtless — as an Irishman; generous — as an 
Irishman ; proud— as an Irishman ; poor— as an Irishman I His 
mother, when he was about six years old, had refused the offer 
of a relative to take and educate the child, partly because he was 
the only 0*Dwyer who had ever been in trade, but more because 
her heart clung, as mothers* hearts will cling, to their solace, their 
liopo, their all! 

Garrett had been long engaged in both open and covert ro- 

1)ellion against petticoat government; wished to go abroad, to 

tfilist, to do anyUiing rather than remain at home ; but whon the 

', scoldings and repinings of the mother failed, her tears always 

^ triumphed, and Garrett would lay down his gim and take up his 

f flute» the only two luxuries he enjoyed. 

r His coat was of frieze, and his hat of straw ; and yet there was 

I not a handsomer fellow in the county ; he rode admirably ; the 

• neighbouring gentry would always lend him a horse, winch he 

was always anxious to borrow, and would have given him as 

many dinners as he could eat, and, in those claret days, as much 

daret as he could drink ; but'he declined dinners almost invariably. 

'Misther Garrett, dear,' said Margaret to liim one afternoon, 

* Misther Grace has sent a gorsoon over the mountain to ask ye 

to dine with him to-day. Go, avick machree; ye're all as one as 

a man now, and ought to go.' 

'No, Margaret, I'll not go; the food, the moat, would poison 
me, when I thought of my mothor striving to swallow potatoes — 
dry potatoes — here in those ruins.' 

* ^Diat's kind of ye too, Masther Garrett, dear ; but, darlint, sure 
it's better to have the paytccs dry tliau wet anyway. Maybe 
the sand will turn !' 

* When it's run, all run,' replied the lad; *but I can't stay here 
much longer at all rates.' 

'Nor wont be needed, Masther Garrett,' said Margaret; 'I 
wanted to break it to you, avick, and didn't know how rightly. 
Sh^U not be in it many weeks ; so don't cross her by contrari- 
ness anyhow ; don't.' The truth startled the youth ; he was un- 
prepared for it; he could not speak; and Margaret Shoil turned 
. away muttering, * The craythur ! them menkind never likes to 
let each other or the women see their tears.' 
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She had said the truth. : in another week, Qarrett saw, and told 
her he saw, the fearful change ; and y et^ strange to say, he abieated 
himself for days together from the place. This greatly perplexed 
and astonished Ms^gaxet, who knew how much he loved his mo- 
ther, and how much he had been ready to sacrifice for her; tho 
poor lady had become almost unconscious of jMUWing events^ and 
yet Garrett had not returned. 

Now, Margaret was in agony lest she should die without leariDg 
her son her blessing, and despatched many messengers to seek 
him; but in vain. Mrs O'Dwyer had passed some hours in thai 
state of inanity which foreruns death; the heaving of the poor 
worn chesty the occasional sighs, the rattle in the throai^ had in- 
creased as the night closed ; Uie wind hissed through the creyiois 
into the chamber of death, howled its mad revels in the dilapi- 
dated hall, and rushed furiously through the passages and rsjf tho 
chimneys. Margaret had taken off her apron to prevent the lij^ 
from being extinguished, and pinning one end of it to the bed- 
post, fastened the other to a chair, l^e priest had g^ven her tho 
last sacrament; and Margaret^ ever and anon, when the bo^ 
heaved with a convulsive movcmient, brought the crucifix to ha 
lips and repeated a prayer. The neighbours, who had watched 
with her to near midnight^ returned to their cabins, save one oU 
woman who slept soundly in a comer on a chest. Again the lady 
heaved and moaned. 

*0h!' exclaimed Margaret^ 'that the Lord would but send 
her her child. She'll never have an easy death « till she flees 
him!' 

' I am here/ whispered Gkrrett, stealing through the darkiieflB; 
*here I am ! ' The young man's face was pale and haggard ; laige 
drops stood upon his brow, his beautiful bright hair hung around 
his face. Margaret uttered an exclamation of surprise, and they 
conversed in an under tone for a moment or two; then, with 
strong emotion, the young man threw himself upon his mothflrti 
bed, calling to her, in the most piercing accents, to bless and fat- 
give him. Nature was strong within him; he shed bitter and 
abundant tears over his dying parent. 

The poor lady could not speak, but a &int smile irradiated her 
features for a moment ; twice she smiled on him, and placed her 
hand upon his head : he felt her fingers rest upon his brow fike 
icicles ; he laid his check to hers ; a breath, cold and chill, passiii^ 
from her lips made liim start; the fingers no longer pressed; ^bey 
stiffened amid his hair. 

* I know,' said Margaret, while tears coursed each other down 
her cheeks — •! knew she'd never make an easy death till die 
saw ye.' 

* Margaret, Margaret,' whispered Garrett when he could arti- 
culate, ' leave her for a few minutes with others^ and come with 
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mo. Grace, and Stacey, and many of tho neighbouny aro watch- 
ing about tiio ruins to bo of use ; I saw them bb I stole past. 
Como with mo, for God's sake, or I shall go mad 1 ' 

Gkirrett almbst dragged Margaret Bheil from the chamber of 
death. She had stifled the cries which the poor Irish so usually 
Bond forth, and which often, in so unnatural a manner, disturb 
the quiot of the solemn scone where death is present ; but when 
the watchers entered, their cries shook Uie old walls, and mingled 
with the howling wind. 

'What call can I have to your room now 1' said Margaret^ as 
•he climbed up the ruined stairs leading to a small turret chamber 
he called his own. ' Sure the bod has been mado, and not touched 
for more than a week.* 

Garrett mado no answer, but strode to the bedside, paused^ 
inmod round, looked at Margaret, and tlien slowly moving down 
the coarse coverlet, Margaret^ to hor astonishment, saw a new- 
born sleeping infant. 

' Mother of mercy ! ' she exclaimed, < whoso is this 1 ' 

* Mine 1' was tho astounding reply. * The child is mine 1' 

' Yours, Masther Garrett — ^yours 1 The Lord be about us ! Suro 
it isn't in earnest you are I ' 

* God help me, and keep me my senses,' he answered ; < I am in 
earnest; the child is mine.' 

* And its mother I' 

< Again,' replied the youth, < God help us all I Its mother and 
its grandmother aro both corpses this woful night. Its motlier 

i^HK) young — 60—80 Oh, Moyna, Moyna, what you suffered for 

met' 

Margaret Shell stepped back from gazing with that tendcmesa 
which only women feel towards the little undefined-looking heap 
of infant helplessness that socmod unconscious of its own exist- 
enoe, and repeated, * Moyna — what Moyna ? Not Moyna of Ferry 
Barrett^ on whom sliame lias lain heavy for the last tliroe months t 
Oh, not that young sweet girl! 01^ Masther Garrett, if you 
brought Moyna of Ferry Barrett to sin, and shame, and death, 
the Lord had need look down on ye, for your sin is black.' 

' Listen to me, Margaret,' he said sadly ;< I did no^ bring hor 
to sin or ediame — wo were married by Fa^er Myles.' 

'Father Myles!' repeated Maigaret conten^tuously ; < Father 
Hyles indeed! — a runaway Roman I a half friar I & couple^eggar / 
nothing more or less. Father Myles's marriage isn't worth a 
iroineenf that's what it's not ; and sweet and purty as Moyna was, 
she was no match for an O'Dwyer !' 

* I knew my mother would never consent. Tho poor girl sent 
for me when hur trouble came on hor ; and oh, Margaret, but I 
have suffered — ^thc abuse of her people — ^the agony of heariiig she 
must die. And when die aho did, after placing tho baby in my 
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arms, her father cursed us both, and turned me — me, Garrett 
0*Dwyer — as a dog from his door. 

Margaret clasped her hands. 

* Thmk what I've gone through ! I shed no tear for the bright- 
eyed girl I loved, and who loved me by stream, and hOl, axid 
viaHleyy ever since we met, before we knew what love was, beforo 
it had marked us to break our hearts ; to see her die, and she not 
all out seventeen — to be hunted like a wild dog from her coipse 
— to come here — to catch the last breath of my mother— ^di, 
Moyna, Moyna, I could not cry for you ! my sorrow was too de^ 
for tears to soothe it. Her father would have murdered me^ bii 
her mother saved me, when I had not power to save myself; and 
then I would have my child. I can't tell you how I got off; I 
only know that I covered it close in my bosom, that I did not hoed 
its cries, that I brought it to you, Margaret; and that I aak yoi^ 
in the name of her whose eyes you have just closed, to lode to 
that child, to be a mother to it. The blood of the O'Dwyors is in 
its veins, and you have been a Mthful ^'foUoioer of the famiO^ 
since you were bom.' 

<May the Lord look down on me, as I am,' she replied, fieJling 
on her knees. * Maybe it'll bo for luck after alL Oh, ivhy 
should I be talking of luck, and this heavy trouble in the home! 
Och, my grie^ to think of it! Oh, Masther Garrett, you war 
desperate 'cute — ^but what has it done for ye? The baby's an 
O'Dwyer, sure enough — just the nose and the mouth ; it's a noUa 
fine baby. Oh, thin, Masther Gkorett, I can thank God the mii- 
thress ^dn't live to know this last turn; you married by a 
couple-beggar to Moyna of Ferry Barrett, and her people— 4lw 
likes o' them insulting an O'Dwyer; oh, that's what comes 
of young men wandering over the country! The poor mit* 
thress!' 

Margaret^ or, as she was usually called, Marg'ate, went on talk- 
ing, forgetting for a moment the dead in the living. Garrett looked 
on his child for a little time, heedless of her words. There was 
an expression upon his countenance as if ten years of sad and haiv 
rowing trouble had been added to his young life. Earnestly did 
he look at the infant, as if anxious to impress its features on his 
memory, then turned away without another word, and left it to 
the care of the faithful follower. The little helpless stranger 
woke and cried : Margaret found that it was loosely wrapt in 
flannel and shawls : before she attempted to return to whence she 
came, she fed and warmed it, tallung to it all the time, and 
determining that it should be called Evelyn, after the grand lady 
of the family. This arrangement passed rapidly tlm)ugh her 
mind, but the good creature was sadly perplexed between sorrow 
and anxiety. At last she determined to leave the sleeping babe^ 
and return to perform the last duties towards the wiiat ayan. 
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• Tbo neighbours ' — that is, tho poor — wore scattered through tho 
house, lingering till they should be admitted to take a * last look 
at the misthress ;' the women in the chamber wore waiting till 
the * follower of ^family* came to give the necessary directions 
— which, as there were no female relations, she was expected 
to do. 

And Margaret performed her task with extraordinary command 
over the feelings which at any other time would have overpowered 
her ; the frigid limbs wore decently arranged, the drapery folded, 
the candles lit^ tho water sprinkled, and tiien Margaret began to 
wonder where the young master was. Daylight came on stealthily, 
as if im willing to look on tho destruction of the night ; but it did 
come, and she sought him everywhere in vain. That Qarrett 
should loavo the house at such a time, was a matter of astonish- 
ment to all. Tho women said he had entered his mother's room^ 
and one liad seen him kneeling by the corpse, and another heard 
him weeping. It seemed very evident, however, that he was 
gone; and what increased the mystery was, tliat no one had seea 
hun de])art. 

Margaret knew not what to do. There was something un- 
natural in permitting his mother's body to go unattended to tho 
grave; something so shocking in the idea of his deserting his 
cliild, that the humble follower could only wring her hands m 
bitter sorrow. Another matter was also to bo considered ; there 
were no means to lay the remains decently in earth. The priest, 
Margaret knew, would go without his dues, for the sake of tho 
family; the carpenter would make the cofEn — not because ho 
had ever boon employed by Mrs O'Dwyer, but for the sake of tho 
family — but then he could not give the timber, because he had 
none to give. This difiiculty, however, was obviated by the sug^ 
gestion that enough of planks could bo raised from tho flooring of 
tho rooms; which was accordingly done. Some of tho moro 
wealthy of the humble chiss sent * presents* of tho materials sup- 
posed at that i)eriod to constitute the respectability of an Irish 
wake ; and the poor lady was followed to her grave not only by 
tho followers of the family, but by many of the gentry, who at 
that time never neglected to keep up the credit of their caste at a 
funeral. The morning (the third after the poor lady's death) ap- 
pointed for the ceremony was chill and dreary ; the mist lay low 
upon tho mountains, and the scream of tho eagle, and croak of 
tho ancient raven, sounded through tho filmy clouds. Tho pro- 
cession was large — some on horseback, some on foot ; two keeners^ 
whose ancestors had keened the O'Dwyers time out of mind, at- 
touded for the honour of the family; they crouched by the side of 
tho coffin, and ever and anon sent forth their lamentations that 
tho Mady liad loft her country,' spoke of that son who had 
deserted the last duty ho could perform towards his mother, and 
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zecoanted, in wild difrjointed istsiizas^ the liennc deeds of gone-bj 
timeSy when the (yDwjen had 'more land of their own than tin 
eagle could see from the top of Slievegranan^' when tfaej had 
hones to carry their fiiction to battle, when their name flamed 
throogfa the country like lightning, when every eye that mw 
blessed them, and their Toice was as the sound of mosic to the 
country ; bat now, the wind rattled where the wine had flowed, 
the hard-headed and hard-hearted possessed their land, and thne 
was no one to shed the hearfs tears npon the graTe of the poor 
lady but *thefoliow€r f^thefarnQy* 

There was, however, one other of whom the keeneis knew 
nothing — the little helpless infant whom Margaret had concealed 
beneath the folds of her cloak, so that the poor lady, her mi atio a n 
might have some one of her own blood to see her in her grare. 
Miu^rct Bheil having performed this last duty, as she had done 
all others, with zeal and fidelity, bethought her that in a day or 
two she must leave the min, wMch could hardly afibrd shelt^ to 
any but the wild owl or chattering jackdaw. The keeners at her 
lady's funeral had stigmatised as hard-headed and hard-hearted 
those who honestly possessed the land which the CDwyers had 
wasted ; but Margaret knew they did not deserve the blarney and 
after removing what few things were left by the spoiler — ^Time- 
she prepared to depart to the house of a younger brother, where 
she was much needed, as the poor fellow had lost his wife. He 
lived in a neighbouring town, and it was with regret that Mar* 
garet exchanged the freshness of the air, and wild sweetness cf 
the fields, for the noise and vapours of a congregation of ill-bnfli) 
dirty houses. The night before she quitted the last seat of the 
CDwyers, the maternal grandmother of the little baby came 
stealthily to the ruins, to look upon her daughter's child. Her 
husband, she said, prayed that it might die ; but she forgave her 
poor girl ; she believed she had been a wife in the sight of God; 
and that was a comfort to her. She threw some light npon the 
disappearance of Crarrett : he had become linked in his wander- 
ings with some mountaineers, who plotted treason deeply and 
dimgerously. Garrett's superior intelligence and address made 
him a sort of leader among them, and two of the party having 
been arrested some time before, the military were on the look-out 
for Garrett, who, sho said, her husband believed had quitted the 
coimtry. Margaret consoled herself with this intelligence. *Ho 
did not desert us from choice ; I knew he did not— I knew he 
did not,* she repeated to herself; and the secret and unworthy 
marriage, the reckless and imprudent daring which made him 
link with dangerous characters, seemed as nought in the eyes of 
^{hefolUywer of ^family'* — now convinced that Garrett had *not 
deserted them from choice.' All his folly, all his thoughtless- 
ness, were forgiven. 
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^I often tould the misthross/ she said, Hhat she was trying to 
rein in a red deer of the hills with a rope of sand.' 

The poor bereavod woman deported with many tears, which 
Margaret was particularly carofiil should not fall on Evelyn's &co^ 
deeming it not lucky, as she said, <that ihe salt of a tear should 
fret its tender skin for the first throe months.' Her brother, it 
must be remembered, was one of the same clan ; and though he 
had two little ones of his own, he welcomed the infieuiit brought 
hj his sister with a humble affection most touching to witness. 

*It has the blood in its veins of those who sheltered our foro- 
iitthers, and we should not want if they were to the fore, as in 
•old times,' said the man; 'neither shall it want lovo, duty, or 
vespect, while I have a bit to give my own. Tacho thorn to sarve 
^ Margaret ; sure its being with us doesn't make it like us ; it's 
AD O'Dwyer — God bless it.* 

Murtogh Shell avowed that 'the young lady,' as he always 
4mllod her, * brought a blessing to his ** four walls " from the day 
ihe entered thom— everything thruv so* 

This was true : tho Almighty blosscs us in this world for our 
good doeds ; but Margaret's right-thinking, industry, and clcan^ 
liness, were also blessings of magnitude, and ' Murtogh's six|>once 
-went as far as another person's shilling.' This was evident to all ; 
and the little babe acquired the happy second name of 'Blessed* 
— the Blessed Evelyn — ^fW)m her poor neighbours, whose afiec- 
tionate attentions entitled them to the epithet of friends. 



PART THE SECOND. 

When little Evolyn, snmamed ' the Blessed,' was taken to dwell 
among tho simple people of TuUygarrett, she was then a few 
weeks old. Wo must pass over some years of her history, and 
find her now a beautiful bright-haired child, singularly interest- 
ing and intelligent. As she grow older, her nurse ima^^incd she 
perceived a thin film spreading over her eyes. Her fcclmgs upon 
this painful subject resolved into one idea: if she should over 
find 'Masther Garrett,' Evelyn perhaps would not be able to see 
hop own * father* Tho simple-minded aft'octionate woman ima- 
gined this the summit of human misery. She would bring up 
bis child, and yet, if slie should ever meet him, the pleasure of 
looking on him would be denied to her. She had often pictured 
the joy of such a meeting; but an Irishwoman's joy is always 
eloquent, and Margaret faUed to fancy how Evolyn could express 
herself if she were denied the power of beholding her parent. 
She would move various colours before the child's eyes, and find- 
ing that the eyes remained motionless, she would turn away in 
the bitterness of her sorrow, and exclaim, ' He loft her sightless, 
and he will find her so !' She would then add, ' But it's the will 
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of G<id : h'6 tJie wiU of God! and sore ffis viH ii bodi joties 
&Dd zoenn.' This trnsdiig in tlie jnaace and m die ■uij aC 
I>ivine Pro^-idenoe is a neA-er-oeaang oosn&rt to the poor Ink; 
xio msauiT mhat their tronhles are^ sndi iWiannft never duaeili 
tljexn ; and though Mai^garet used eveix probaUe and iaqmhaUft 
loeane to restore Eight to her darling, yet eaidi difamnwHt neafc 
waft followed by the resigned expression of * God^s -will be doo^^* 
even while tears of bitter sorrow and diaaj^XHstaient vera cons- 
ing each other down her cheeks. It was pleaaant to oba e ne Aa 
deli(sicy and attention with which the poor tioaiod tliia litde 
object of their solicitude. "Every peasant ielt an interest i» 
Evelyn, and this feeling of interest was mingled widi one of 
re»j>ect. ' Sure she's of a good ould stock on one aide anyway, 
and it wouldn't be right for the like of us to foi^get tkoL It's iJl 
in tljc hands of God I Who knows what will tnm up far her ye^ 
the cra^'thur I' The little maid was always better dr ccoo d tin 
Margaret's young relations, and no jealousy or diftwnfgrt hm 
excited by the distinction; the most 'mealy' potatoes w«e 
chosen by tlieir own hands for her, and ' the drop of sweet milk' 
placefl in her little china mug on the top shelf of the dreneif 
while the young Sheils* noggiu of sour milk waited their dinner, 
where it sometimes became the prey of the kitten or the *bon- 
neen.' * The rich may think these small attritions and ncrifiees 
nothing, but those who have never wanted, are bad judges of whit 
it is to l>estow, not from multitude, but fh>m miseiy. Maigani 
liiirl found in Mrs O'Dwyer's trunks many of those shreds and 
patches, and even pieces of damask and chintz, lutestring and 
imxla — ' relics of ould dacency,' as she called them — ^which she 
lujul already begun to convert into 'coats' for Evelyn, and 
mounted a long feather or two in the wide-leaved straw-lni 
I>Iaitod by her own industrious fingers, to protect her fiftvourite'a 
delicate complexion from the sun. There was a wild oommoa 
stretching at the back of the cottages, forming what was ostentar 
tiously called the Umm of Tullygarrett ; and day after day, little 
Evelyn, carefully watched by Mary or Essy Sheil, would wander 
through the heath, or nestle amid the fern to sleep when fatigiifid. 
A little incident will show that though Evel^'n was wUh the 
cottage cliildren, she had imbibed somehow or other a fJeehu^ 
of ))ride beyond them. The Cork mail crossed this heath onee 
a (I»y, and the children of the village used to watch its passing 
and beg most vociferously of the passengers. It was wonderful 
how fust the little urcliins used to run, and how loud they used 
to Hcreaiii ; run 1 ay, a mile and a half for a halfpenny, their two 
little dirty feet going as fast as the coach-horses' four. One day, 
however, an accident happened the coach; the guard had sub6& 
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iated a kippeen* for a linch-pin, and, as might have beon ex- 
pected, the wheel 'rolled quietly off, and deposited the outside 
passengers in the soft earth of a bog. This was very unpleasant, 
but it might have been worse. Irishmen bluster and swear at aii 
accident, but soon get over it; and after a little blustering, and a 
good deal of swearing, the passengers walked on, while the guard 
manufactured a linch-pin out of the handle of the door. 

Little Evelyn had hoard the bustle from a hillock at a distance, 
and was always much amused by the passing of the coach. Bhe 
continued plaiting a ruHh basket^ and when, attracted by her ex- 
ceeding beauty, one of the passengers addressed her, she shook 

' The golden treasures of her hair/ 

and answered in her own sweet childiHh voice, still continuing 
her occupation. Little Essy Hhoil came up, and in reply to a 
question addressed to Evelyn, dropt her curtsey, and observed, 

* Sir, if you plase, she has no light at all at all.' Upon this 
Bvelyn blushed, and tears fell from her sightless eyes. 

* What I blind V he inquired ; * sight is in her eyes for all that.' 

* Ay,' said Essy, * but no good ; only aunt says maybe it wont 
be always so.' 

'Is she your cousin ?' 

* Oh no, plase your honour ; she's a bom lady.' 

The gentleman laughed, and presented the <bom lady' with a 
silver coin ; but Evelyn, who had risen, flushed crimson, and re- 
turned him the coin with anything rather than a grateful manner. 

< She's no beggar, yer honour,' said Essy, herself half offended; 

* nor are we beggars either, sir ; only we takes what we gets,* 

. * 1 daresay you do,' he replied, taldng the hint, and transferring 
the coin; * and now, take me tu your aunt, and I will hear this 
child's history.' 

It was soon related. Tlie gentleman was a well-known oculist, 
and with much kind feeling told Margaret that if she liked to 
bring the child to his house in Dublin, he would see if anything 
could be done for her ; and the coach being mended, departed, as 
visitors always do from the dwellings of the Irish poor — over- 
whelmed with blessings. 

Aflargaret was not slow at perceiving and feeling * the divided 
duty ' which tliis proposal led to — her brother and his children 
on the one hand, little Evelyn and her promise to Garrett 
(yDwyor on the other — and in the fulness and simplicity of her 
heart, she called her brother Murtogh to share its counsels. 

* It's a poor case intirely to leave you, Murtogh, and Essy so 
wild, though Mary, to be sure, is a rock of sense, considering her 
years; but Essy's cruel wild, though Mary's head is long, and she 

* Bit of wood. 
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can Gpin, sew, make^ and, iviiat's better, mend as well as mywlf ; 
and sore it's proad I am to see yon go to yonr work as clean as 
any gentleman, and the cabin, God be praised ! as white as the 
prices yestmoiit (God bless ns I) ; and all that's a comfinrt anj- 
how; and the dawshy craythnr, poor litde Evelyn — bird of beanty 
that she is ! — ^has no one but me to look to her; and if the gnus 
o* God would beam down on her, and restore her her sight, son 
I could tache her many a thing against the time she'd see hhn.' 

* True far ye, Maig'ate, it would be a comfort to me^ lei aloae 
jon; only don't say, sister, that the child has no one to look Is 
her but you ; I know ye're the best friend any one ever had, but 
if you wasn't in it, sure Fd guard her myself — I would, for Ae 
honour of the family/ But go, sister; go to Dublin with her at 
onct^ and what help I can raise for you I will, to send you com- 
fortable on your journey. It's your duty, Mai^ate, to ^ fonnSf^ 
that's what it is ; and a proper duty to do, and €k>d speed ye wi& 
it! And don't be fretting while ye're away, though ifs a good 
step * to Dublin : only tdke it aisy, and PU go bail Mary will 
mind the place and the pigs, and everything that way. And yell 
write to US, as you've the laming, and maybe my prayers wont be 
with ye ! Only go, Marg'ate, astore; and sure, if she's restore^ 
it's a bright f girl she'll be, as well as beautifuL If shePs not^ 
why, sure we must only do the best we can for her ; and any^ 
how, the blessing has been in it ever since she set foot among va, 
1 know you've a heart good enough to stay, but yer duty is to gs 
amongst strangers, if it would do her good ; we've heeaifoUowen 
of the family for more than two hundred years, and it isn't now 
we'd give in at the heel of the hunt.' 

This disinterested conduct on the part of poor Murtogh needs 
no comment^ and Margaret prepared for her long and £Bttigaiiig 
Journey with the same cheerfulness as though she were dressmg 
in her best for mass on a sunny Sunday. Margaret was not one 
who saw no difficulties, no obstacles in her path. She peroei^ 
and understood them all; but she toas a folUnoer of the famUjf; 
and the more the little ofiset stood in need of support^ the moire 
did she feel it her duty to protect and shelter it. The next Son- 
day the priest took occasion to address his congregation from ^ths 
idtar,' and to tell them that Margaret Sheil had resolved to go to 
Dublin to see if it would please the Almighty God to restore the 
si^t of her eyes to the child she had promised to watch over. 
The priest was a kind-hearted man, and knew the character of 
the people he addressed; he first of all made his congregation 
laugh, by declaring what an advantage it would be to men if all 
women were bliad to their faanlts anyway, and then aroused their 
sympathies in behalf of the heroic exertions of Evelyn's nnne. 

* A long way. t Clever— intelligent. 
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Kor was this all: whon ho saw his congregation wiping thoir 
eye% and turning thorn towards where Margaret and Evelyn wore^ 
he urged them to givo something oven of the little thoy possessed 
to forward so good and pious an object. He told thorn that by so 
doing they would receive in this world the prayers and blessings 
of gratofiU hearts, and do a deed acceptable in the eyes of the 
Almighty. Whatever of superstition was mixed up with this 
kind-heurted man's discourse, I do not know; it was delivered 
long before I was bom; but an old man who heard Father 
Boche's addreus on the occasion, told me there was not a dry eye 
in the chapel, and that a purse, long and heavy, with brave big 
and little money, was the result of his appeal. The times are 
bftd, indeed, with Poddy when ho has nothing to give* 

Murtogh Bheil was unprepared for the priest's address, and in 
Ihe chapel yard he thanked him from the overflowing of his heart, 
and assured his noigh1)Ours that one time or other he'd hope to 
make it up to them. Murtogh's tears evinced his sincerity; and 
whon, a week afterwards, Margaret and Evelyn's preparations 
were completed, and they were about to deport, it would be im- 
possible to imiigino a more kindly crowd than waited to bid them 
fiffewell. Evelyn was kissed, and crossed, and biossod, and tho 
best horso and car in TuUygarrett, with a feather bed, and a patch 
quilt spread over it, prepared to take them ' a piece of tlio way ;' 
and every woman that had an old shoe on, threw it after tliom 
* for good luck.' And it was hard to toll whether Maigaret laughed 
or cried most ; she did a good deal of both ; but it was not till, 
having embraced her beloved brother for tho last time, and called 
her meco Mary twice back to hoar more * last words ' touching 
yarious cottage matters, and having from tho brow of the hill ou 
which she stood watched the car and its attendants descend into 
the last hollow, that she felt tho uttor loneliness of her situation ; 
and pressing Evelyn, who understood and participated in her 
feelings^ to her bosom, fairly burst into the passionate tears which a 
sense of hor loneliness and tho length of her journey called forth. 

In this railway age, it is liard to imagine the toil and difficulty 
of a journey from Tullygarrott to Dublin ; it was both tedious and 
painful, althougli safe, as travelling in Ireland always is. Mar* 
flaret had more than eighty miles to walk. When Evelyn was 
nkiiguod, alio carried her on her back, for the roods were then but 
little frequented, except by the country carmen at stated periods ; 
and now and thon a heavy lumbering coach, which seemed built 
for eternity, groaned post, heavily laden with luggage and pas- 
sengers ; and sometimes the guard would * givo her a lift,' which 
lightened her journey, and afforded her tlio opportunity of con- 
versing with hor fellow-beings. As yet, she had spent but little 
of the generous gifts she hod roceivcd; and though very much 
£Ehtiguod one night in particular, tluit Evelyn had boon faint and 
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weary all day long, consoled herself with the infbnnatUm die htd 
just obtained, that it was only fifteen miles to DabUn. The nest 
morning her precious charge was weak and fererish ; poor Map> 
garct herself felt that she, too, was very unwell, but having aud 
her prayers, she dressed herself as usual, and prepaiied for her 
departure. It was evident that Evelyn could not walk far, bai 
her nurse longed with the impatience of a fervent spirit for the 
conclusion of thoir journey, and knew that every mile would 
Himiniah the distance. She therefore tied Evelyn on her back, in 
a way pecidiarly Irish, and set forward. 

8he had not, however, journeyed more than three miles, whei 
she felt her own strength senmbly diminishing. She was sick at 
heart, her head became dizzy, her limbs refused to perfonn their 
office, and the dreary landscape through which they were pasni^ 
danced before her eyes. She unfeustened the cloak, and sat dovB 
beneath the shade of a solitary tree, whose leaves rustled in die 
hot wind that swept the common, but whose breath was sooidh 
ing, not refreshing. When her cloak was untied, little EvelyB 
crawled rather than walked from beneath its folds^ and lfjH>> 
garet, as she pressed her own parched lips to her burning brov, 
muttered, * Now the Lord, in his mercy, look down upon us^ Cm* it^ 
the fever, or something worse, that's over her; and as to me^God 
help me ! the hot and cowld shivers will shake the life out ^ wt 
soon.' Evelyn laid hor head on her nurse's shoulder, and moaned 
heavily ; Margaret observed that Her eyelids were swollen, her 
face red, and her hand dry and hot. She thought that the ame 
illness had seized both: she was mistaken; the child was at- 
tacked only by measles, but she herself had been seized upon bj 
the fearful fever whose ravages have from time to time rendered 
the cottage homes of Ireland desolate. Overwhelmed by a laan- 
tude she. could not overcome, she wound her arms round her 
charge, and fell into a deep but painful slumber. 

When she awoke, Evelyn was still sleeping, and though in a 
species of half deliriiun, she had not altogether lost her consdooa- 
ness. She attempted to rise, but her strength was prostrated; 
she could not even move ; hor lips were unable to convey to the 
air tlie incoherent but fervent prayers she framed to the Almighty 
for the bestowing of His care on the sleeping child. The son had 
set, and she was not in sight even of a dwelling ; the only thing 
upon the dreary waste that indicated hor proximity to a human 
habitation was a lean, spectral -looking gray horse, which had 
limped towards them, and after gathering with his skinny lips a 
few leaves from off the young shoots of the thorn-tree, stared 
pitifully in her face, as if to say, * Hail, fellow-sufferer V 

Before the evening closed, the owner of the horse, a poor man 
called Larry Twist, who lived by making mats of the rushes cot 
from the swamps, and manufacturing fern brooms^ came to seek 
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his poor gray horse, and soon saw tiiat ono, if not both, of thoso 
beneath the tree wero affootod by the pestilence which had been 
ravaging that part of the country for some time. In such cases 
tho peasantry never totally desert each other ; they dare not, of 
course^ bring the infected parties to their houses ; but before the 
next morning dawned, this good Kamaritan had, with tho assist- 
ance of a neighbour, erected a sort of shed over the sufferers, so 
as to protect them from the inclemency or heat of the weather, 
and placed a comfortable quantity of dried heath beneath tliem. 
Nor was this all : from time to time milk was bogged for by the 
poor man ' for the travellers, God help them 1 who war struck by 
the way, and no ono to see to them, only just the Almighty, and 
maybe a slave like himself, who had notiving to give/ This milk 
was pushed towards them with a long wattle ; and Evelyn, whose 
ehildish disease lightened iu a day or two, made a wonderful 
mirso in her turn, and well merited her name of * the Blessed.' 
fiho would sit all day long, her sightless eyes bent towards her 
'mammy nurse,* whose head she supported on her little lap, 
replying to the ravings which conjured the whole world to take 
care of her < Blessed Evelyn,* with the assurance that * sure she 
was taken care of; * an assurance which tlie poor patient could 
not comprehend. By degrees Evelyn learned to guide herself 
round the tree, and from under the shelter of the hut, and her 
quick ear could distinguish the barefooted and nimble tread of 
those who shared with her their poor food, and begged for her 
«npport fVom the < big house.' Hightless as she was, poor child, 
tho sweet tenderness of her nature was to her instead of sight; 
and she watched, without seeing, her fainting and fading friend — 
without being able to discern the frightful ravages which fever 
was making with the being she loved. 

When tho crisis came, and every faculty of life was suspended, 
when she could neither feel Margaret's heart beat, nor tho breath 
from between her lips, then, indeed, Evelyn shrieked, and ran out 
upon tho waste, clamping her little hands, while the tears gushed 
from, her eyes, and the block crow rose heavily on the wing, 
croaking his displeasure at the disturbance. There was none but 
the crow to answer her cries of distress, for the mist of morning 
was heavy on every blade of grass; but as tho day advance(^ 
when tho sun rose, tlie birds of tho morass, and those which shelter 
amongst the gorse and furze, commenced the business and plea- 
tmro allotted to the span of their existence, Evelyn, exhausted 
by her cries, had sunk upon the hcatlier, and prevented by the 
innato dread of death which makes tho blood run cold when we 
grasp the damp heavy weight, for tJie last Hiney of the beloved 
hand which never was cold to us before — impelled, I say, by this 
untaught innato dread, poor Evelyn feared to return to the hut> 
when all at onoo a lark sprang from beside her, and soared, and 
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soared into the very heaven^ flinging its mnsc with the prodi- 
gality of abnndance, nntil it mingled with the flpiecinciHg of tht 
morning doods ; and the child's feelings, softened by the mdi^f 
into a gentler sorrow, subsided. She lored the song of the sweik 
wild bird. 8he no longer screamed or sobbed, thoogh the teiii 
flowed on: she almost restrained her breath, and tomed kv 
face right upwards, that she might not lose Uie fiagmeBt of ft 
sound! It was a picture to look upon. Gradually rising fioa 
the ground, she rested on her knees upon the wild hrtlh, with 
nothing intimating the presence of humanity within reach an 
the crouching temporary- hut, and a red cloak ^"g»»g with pi^ 
turesque effect above it, from amid the green branches of tha 
solitaiy tree, which stood out^ in strong relief against the deir 
firm-looking sky. 

80 absorbed were her senses and feelings^ that she did Bit 
hear the approach of her constant friend Lariy Twist, ifbo, ii 
addition to the half-filled noggin of milk, had brought her on ths 
morning a fragment of barley bread, and three or four potatoeiL 

' And what ails ye^ atourneen,' he said kindly, ' to be saying jer 
prayers on the wet grass { Get up, alannay and take this to yar 
mammy.* 

'She's stiff and cowld,' she replied, her tears and sobs recoo- 
mencing as the knowled^ of evil returned to her ; ' and no btft 
in her heart, and she wont open her eyes : Ifdi tkem,* 

Lany moved cautiously towards tlie hut, keeping as he mH 

* the wind between them ;' and after peering over the doil^ 
assured Evelyn 'that it was only the lull of the fisver,' wfakk 
assurance, though she did not understand it, conveyed hope to tho 
child's mind; the hope was increased by his adding <£at jtf 
breakfast, my corral and thin take a turn at the prayers. God 
can raise her up still, if it is His blessed will to do so. And pny 
with all yer innocent heart and soul, axwirneen — ^pray — do. !Di0 
prayers of the innocent are sweeter to the Lord tluui the peifiiinB 
of the flowers to us — God help us ! Pray, my darlint, and Ckid 
wUl hear you — ^poor blind lamb that ye are ! I'll come back ift 
the evening, cdanna;^ and he muttered to liimBftlf^ while departii^ 
*by that time she'll be either dead or better.' 

The child did as he desired. The day seems long to many a 
listless child of luxur}-, but Evelyn did not know what the woid 

* dull ' meant. Many a petted girl would not have been sufiend 
to arise from her bed after such an illness as she had endured^ 
and yet there she was, abroad in the broezo and the sunbean^ 
gathering strength ; and having repeated half-ardozen times the 
prayers she knew, slie crept to her < mammy's ' side^ bathed her 
lips with milk, kissed her damp brow, then stole as noiselesBly 
away, and plucking up long grass as if it had been long rushes 
plaited them together, and foigetful, as blessed childhood alwa;^ 
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u^ of ibe iMUit af^oiiy witen iU hour t> fMiKt, f«lio nt-arblcd softly the 
jBOHi mournful of thoso l>uautiful nieltKlies wliich the Irish chil- 
dren Bceni to iDi))il)o with tlio uir they bruuthe. Tho evciiing 
found her sitting by MaiT^arut^B side, uud, watchful as a fkwn, her 
bonovoleiit frieud did not apiirouch this time unnoticed. Slio 
advanced to meet him. 

* I'm sure it's near niglit^ sur,' said the child; ' for tho sun's gone 
to bod, and the birds are done singing. Tell mo how mammy 
is now?' 

Tho ]K>or mail looked at tlie woman with exceeding caution, for 
tho humbler Irish think a fever more tlian usually infccUous 
when it is, as tlicy call it, * on the turn.' Faded as slie seemod, 
there was an aspect of returning life about the face ; it was fiale 
and wan, but its rigidity was gone ; a certain degree of apparent 
vannth was oyer tlie features, and tlic long lank hair was moist. 

'Cover her up careful, avounhteuy said the man; 'keep her 
warm, and sit as far from her as ye can. Maybe she'll siKiko to 
yo in tlie morning.' 

' I can't sit far from her, sur, and slie in it,' answered Evelyn. 
And tlie old man wept to see the tenderness evinced by the 
innocent child towards her protector. 

Margaret lived. It would bo imiKMssiblc to describo, because^ 
thank Uod, I con only iinagme, tlie faintings and weakness tliat 
confined her for a long time to tho shelter of that miserable hut^ 
Tho weather continued OKtonishingly dry for tliat wce])ing coun- 
try ; and at last Larry Twist, luiviug infoniied her tliat ho was 
going a good piece of the ^^ay towards Dublin, and would g^vo 
her and tlio 'girleen,' God bless her! a lift on the some gray 
mare tluit liad stared so wofully at her the day she sat, in utter 
weariness of body and mind, t)eneath the old thorn-tree, she once 
more commended herself to the Almighty jirotection, and do- 
parted with, if it were ]>ossible, increased feelings of aiFection 
towards Evelyn. In due time, ])alo luid emaciated, she arrived in 
Ihiblin, and presented herself at the door of the oculist. AVliat 
was her dismay at being informed that, in conse<iuence of severe 
ill health, he liad quitted Dublin the day before — only tlu) day 
before — for Bath I 

This was indeed a blow the poor woman little expected. She 
calculated her small iiuances, and finding that they would afford 
hor a deck passage to Bristol, and sonictliing moro, she sot for- 
ward, nothing dismayed at tiie idea of travelling in a strange 
country, but bent on the one great ])ros]>oct of seeing hor favourito 
restored to sight. Bhe landed at Bristol, and, despite tho weak- 
ness attendtmt \\\wn. soa-Hickness, and her former illness, tlie fol- 
lowing day found her at the door of tlio humane oculist in Bath. 
Bhe knew enough of human nature, which it is the luibit to call 
^knowing tho world,' to di-oss herself and Evelyn in their very 
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best ; and as Evelyn's best was somewhat grotesque, site attncted 
so much notice, which immediately, on looking at her beantiM 
£Bce, deepened into admiration, thai Margaret, Uiongii flattered, 
was somewhat alarmed at the number of persons who sto|^ed 
and questioned her as to whom the child belonged to. The ex- 
treme delicacy of her features, the quantity and colonr of her 
hair, the softness of her complexion, the length and H^rimflM^ of 
the eyelashes that curtained her dim but beautifully-formed ey«i^ 
rendered her, when spoken to, an object of deep interest. And 
more than one lounger along the gossipping streets of Bath Al- 
lowed, and lingered near the door at which Margaret knodrad. 
The servant told her — the servants of good kmd people tan 
always civil — ^the servant told her that his master was very ill^ 
too ill to see any one, much less perform an operation^ and tint 
she need not call again. The blood that for a moment had' 
mantled poor Margaret's cheek rushed back to her hearty and 
the domestic, fearing that she might faint, with great hmnaxuty 
permitted her to sit in the hall. 

* Tell him — just tell him,' she said to the man — ^^ just tell him, if 
ever ye hope to meet yer father and mother (God be good to 
them !) in paradise — tell him that if s the woman from the fir 
Irish moor — she that lived in Tullygarrett — she, with the flur, 
purty child, Evelyn O'Dwyer, that never can see a glimpse of the 
blessed light of heaven until it plases Grod and his honour to 
grant it. I was seized by the fever on the road, and missed hhn 
on its account in Dublin, and now I shall miss him again, and the 
craythur may go stone blind to her grave, and never have the 
blessing to look in her father's face, if she should have the joy to 
meet Imn !' Many more were her prayers and words^ and at last 
they prevailed. The servant told his master, who, kind as he 
had ever been, consented to receive the nurse and her cbsrgd in 
his bedroom. His days, however, were numbered ; and he knew 
it; but he looked at Evelyn's eyes; and Margaret wept to ob- 
serve how changed he was, for she well remembered the mddy 
health of his countenance at their former meeting. 

'I am sure it may be cured,' he said, < and she could bear it; 
but I dare not venture on so delicate an operation now. I fed, 
my good woman, I shall never live to restore this child to sig^; 
but she may remain here until I can see her no longer^ and then 
I will leave you a letter to a London oculist^ who, for my sake^ 
will, with God's blessing, restore her sight.' 

Every day, while the good man was able to sit up in bed, was 
little Evelyn placed by his bedside, and the child interested him 
greatly. The nature of the disease was peculiar, and her intelli- 
gence and beauty no less so. Margaret's industry, her devotion 
and affection for her charge, made a strong impression in her 
favour ; and before the gentleman died, he placed ten guineas in 
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her hand, together with a letter to his London friend. This ap- 
peared to Margaret a mine of inexhaustiblo wealth, but her tearg 
were not the less sincere when she saw the remains of the ex- 
oellent friend whom * God had raised up to her' consigned to the 
tomb. It was indeed a bitter trial, and she left Batli with an 
aching heart Everything was new and strange ; she felt, as she 
said, * going through a dale of grandeur without a heart, and in 
the midst of it all no tidings of the boy* Margaret was too long- 
headed to travel in the heavy and exponsive coaches of those 
days, or oven in a wagon ; she determined to ' walk it,' with an 
occasional ' lift ' from a passing vehicle. But the English were 
not as ready to give the ' lift ' as the Irish liad been ; they valued 
their time and the labour of their horses at a much higher rate 
than she had expected, and the refreshment and bed at tho way- 
«ide inns were always to be paid for. She had journeyed con- 
■idorably past Reading, when, overcome with fatigue, she stopped 
at a cottage which seemed far removed from a village, and re- 
quested a drink of milk for the child and one of water for herself. 
The woman answered tho petition with a tolerable grace, and her 
husband, struck by the beauty of the child, added to the gift a 
•econd draught of milk. 

The woman sneered ; * the rebellion in Ireland,' she said, * liad 
driven those away from the coimtry who had made it too hot to 
hold them.' 

It was the first time Margaret had heard of * the rebellion/ 
which unhappily formed so terrible an epoch in Irish history. 
She inquired the meaning of tho words, and the woman gave her 
a paper, saying, if she could read, that would inform her better. 
Margaret could and did read what made her heart both beat and 
bleed. The rebellion had raged in ?ier part of the country ; the 
«nielties of both parties had been great ; and the little village of 
Tullygarrett had been the scene of frightful tumult. This was 
agony to poor Margaret, and little Evelyn throw her arms round 
her neck, exclaiming, *I hear ye're in trouble, my own dear 
mammy nurse; oh, do toll yer darling what ails ye.' She could 
.make no reply. Her brother probably murdered, her nieces 
without protection, in the fearful tumult of civil war, were before 
her 1 She considered, if she were to go back, what could she do 
for them ? — ^where find them ? Besides, if she were to turn from 
her duty notr, Evelyn would go ^da/rk* to her grave, and *the 
/olhwer of ihe family* have lacked in duty. This decided her on 
proceeding, though with tearful eyes and a beating heart ; and 
whenever she saw a group of men assembled together, she would 
stop and listen, and, if she dared venture, would ask a question as 
to 'what news from Ireland 1' Alas! England has always news 
of tumult from that poor country; but at that period tiie exe- 
•orations and bitterness heaped upon it knew no bounds. Now, 

J 
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indeed, it is not so; England understands the oonntrf bettv. 
Kany were the trials of poor Margaret's fidelity; and whoiito 
entered the long straggling village of HammerBmith, she U 
already discovered that ten pounds was not the inexhanatibfe 
fiind she liad imagined— travelling for the poor in England ad 
Ireland arc two distinct tilings. 8he presented herself at tba door 
of the fashionable oculist, and her letter of introduction— the 
letter, ono of tho last her good friend had written — gained Imt 
immediate admittance. 

' Several weeks ' must elapse, the doctor said, before the diiid 
could be couched, and ho would perform the operation for tif 
sake of his old friend, ' Several weeks ! ' thought Margaret ; * nd 
how are we to live ? This wont laat for ever, and we so fiir fnm 
our own home, where the '^ heai'ty welcome " is in every haad 
and on every lip. Well, I must work anyway I can; and lo 
best; it will keep mo from thinking!' 

' But poor Margaret's work was not London work ; spinning aid 
knitting wore despised ; there were no potatoe^i to dig, no com t» 
bind, no turf to clamp. Margaret was for a time at a loss ftr 
labour ; but it is marvellous to tho idle how the industrious wiD 
make employment. She was always ready to do a 'hand's tan' 
for hor landlady, who soon discovered she had an Irishwonuni in 
her house, who, though awkward in ' her ways,' was dean, acting 
industrious, and not quarrelsome. This was new, and nsefid. 
Under other circumstimccs, Margaret would have been cheerfid; 
but how could she be so now! The Irish disturbances were to he 
exterminated rather than extinguished; and though she hid 
written to both 'priest and minister' concerning her brother- 
written in her own way, but so as to bo intelligible to both—she 
had received no reply. She had also to b^ the galling nd 
ignorant taunts which the lower class of English, from want of 
Imowing better, are too apt to heap upon the inhabitants of thor 
sister kingdom, who work for less, and endure more^ than thej 
think right or proper tliat anybody should. But Mai^garet hnmblf 
and faithfully prayed to, and trusted in, Qod; and though har 
troubles were many, they were lessened, not increased, by tfa 
She managed, by hard labour, to earn a few shillings each 
so that the remaining portion of the ten pounds remained 
touched. * It was intended for her, not me ; and God knows 
trial may be before her yet, besides the pain, in this strange 
country.' It is a mistake to suppose that the poor Irish set their 
faces, in those bygone days even, against education; persons wko 
live and observe the peasant part of the community, cannot fiil 
to observe that, on the contrary, they are an exceedingly enriooB 
and investigating people, anxious to obtain information in the 
quickest possible manner, tho elders not persevering themselyM^ 
but wishful that their children ahoold persevere in < their aohoot 
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ing;' if thoy do 80 in nothing elie. Margaret had a groat desire 
that hor blind cliargc, now nearly eight years old, should learn as 
much aa possible ; and when evening came, and her daily labours 
were terminated, the wuHh-tub deserted, and the scouring con- 
dndod, she would sit down and read to her, not perlia|)s tlie sort 
of books we should recommend now-ordays ; but a book was a 
book to Margaret, no matter wliat was in it. Hhe read on, until 
in general she read Evelyn to (deep. Bhe liad brought her own 
Prayer-book with her, a dilu])idutcd * Heading made EaHy,' * Va- 
lentine and Orson,' one or two fiiiry tales, aji old ' Vostor's Arith- 
metic/ and tlie <Vicur of Wakeiield,' tlmt had belonged to 
'Kasther Garrett.' Moreover, there was a volume of O'Hoiloran's 
History of Ireland, which hIlo regarded with great veneration^ 
marked with the amioriul bearings of the O'Dwyers. 

Evelyn never went to sleep when hor nurse n^ her the ' Vicar 
of Wakefield,' and she knew the |K>cm of * the Wanderer ' by heart. 
Tkda was a eonsolation to Margaret. At length the doctor inti- 
jnated his intention of couching one eye, and Evelyn attended 
witli Margaret at his house. This operation was ]>erfonned to tho 
oculist's satisfaction, who praised the child's extraordinary iirm- 
neaSy and called her nurse into another room to give her sonio 
private directions as to her treatment ; having done so, ho said in 
his usually abstracted way, * O'Dwyer, O'Dwyer I — I met a very 
clever gentleman yesterday of that name; as liandsomo a young 
fellow as ever 1 saw in my life.' 

* O'Dwyer — a gentleman — handsome, did you say, sir t' askod 
Jjiargaret, breatliiesH, for whom tho whole worid contained only 
one O'Dwyer. * All, thin, will yer honour just bo plased to toll 
me where he is f ' 

* Why, really, I believe he loaves London to-day, but you cannot 
possibly know anything about him, I should think. He has been 
in foreign service since his boyhood, and came over with Gene- 
ral Bah I I never can remember names ; sliould not havo 

xemeniboTed hisy but that it struck mo as being tho same as 
this child's. He seemed very anxious, too, about Irish afiairs; 
first time ho had been in tiiese countries for many years.' 

- Even Margaret's strong interest respecting Evelyn's sig^t was 
for a few minutes overwhelmed by her desire to hear sometliing 
more about tho * handsome young fellow/ who, sho was oertain, 
must be * Masther Garrett.' 

'I can't help thinkuig,' she said, after a pause— 'I can't help 
thinking, plaso yer honour, tliat he's yon dariint's father.' 

< Much too young for that ; ho cannot bo more t^an four or five- 
and<twenty.' 

'Flase yer honour, he was aU aa one* as a boy when she was 



bom, and the Garrens were alwB js joiiiig4ookiiig of their agci 
rd give the ejes ooc of mv head to see him, plase yer bomoar.' 

'Mj good woman,' said the matter-of-fiwi Engiiahman, 'that 
would be impo6«ble: if Toor eyes were oatjyoaooaldBot aeehiBL 
But I do not think it can be he.' His personal besnty aeemed to 
have made a great impression upon the doctor, lor be added im- 
mediately afterwards, ' He certainly is a renuukaihly fine feOmr, 
and appeared much amused and ^eased by the attentkni idiick 
sundiy ladies paid him.' 

^That's natural enough to all Irishmen; indeed,! believe^ to 
men of all countries,' said Margaret ; 'and small blame to them, if 
the ladies forget themselves so &r as to pay gentlemen attintiaL 
Bat did ye hear his Christian name, sir {' 

'Not hear it — ^but I have a note of his somewhere^ a line I 
received yesterday — a question about the utility of a partacalv 
^Uws, which he wants to give to scMue old soldier.* 

* That can be no other than himselfl Oh, for the love of Ooc^ 
try and find it, sir !' exclaimed Margaret. *Dq, yer honour; it 
nug^t be the saving of my life^ the saving of the child; noildiig 
can make you know what a scrap of his ^litin' would be to me.' 

' That is, my good woman, siq>po6ing it is his writings' repfied 
the genUeman, as with great good-nature he tossed OYer various 
letters and papers. ' Here it is : no ; that is not it.' Picture to 
yourself the keen anxiety of Margaret's blue eyes, the treknblii^ 
of her whole frame, the torrent of hope that burst upon her, the 
shivering dread lest it might not be 'Masther Qarrett^' the re- 
proaches she heaped in her own mind upon the oculist for bong 
tardy and awkward — ^imagine all this, and then hear the doctor, 
after unfolding a note, and casting his eye down the pag«^ mj, 
' Yes — ^here it is at last— Garbett (yDwYER I* 



PART THE THUm. 

'Gk>nel — did you say gone? — ^really gone!' — were the fre- 
quently repeated exclamations of an Irishwoman at .the door of 
the then fashionable hotel in Bond Street. ' Gone ! for good and 
all ! — gone intirely ! Ah, thin, for the love of God, tell me when 
he went, and where he's gone to.' 

'Take your Irish howl out of this,' answered a fot waiter; *m 
don't want rebels here.* 

'I don't care what you call me now^ said the poor woman; 
* but from this I will not stir until I hear some news of my 
Masther Garrett.' 

' What docs she say 1' inquired half-a-dozen voices at once. 

< Don't, make game of her,' interrupted a respectable-looking 
servant out of livery. * Don't you see the poor woman's in teant' 

* Ah, thin, sir, good luck to ye ; ye've a live heart in yer bo0OB* 
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And can you toll me anything at all of tho young gentloman, 
Masther Garrett O'Dwyerl' 

*If you moan Mr O'Dwyor who was hero with a foreign count 
yesterday, ho is gone.' 

*To whore, sir?' 

'That, my good woman, I cannot tell you ; but I believe it waa 
time he went.' 

< Quite,* added tho first speaker significantly. 

* You do not moan to say ho did anything to disgrace his name !' 
inquired Margaret, looking round her proudly. 

* Oh no I — only fine feathers make fino birds. He's bound up 
part and parcel with the Romish powers abroad — the Pope liim- 
self, or maybe Bonaparte ; he liked to road the Irish papers ; and 
I can't think what our government is about, to lot foreigners of 
any country among us eating our roast beef and plumpudding : 
Wb unconstitutional. Keep them out, I say — keep them out ;' and 
the fat waiter flourished his napkin, and passed, with a conse- 
quential air, from the conference. 

<If I had only seen him for one minuto 1' exclaimed the poor 
nurse ; 'just hoard his voice — got one word of speaking with him 1 
Oh, sir, sir ; are you sure he's gone ?' 

' As fast as four posters could take him.' 

'And whore'll I get his direction, will you be plased to tell 
xnel' inquired tho nurse with admirable simplicity. 
. ' That I really do not know. There are persons about who say 
that he was obliged to quit by an order from government.' 

'See that now 1' said Margaret, while a species of pride, purely 
Iriflh, lit up her face — * see that now 1 Bedad, tliin, it's little 
throuble the government would take about him if he wasn't a 
person of consequence.' 

The man smiled, and the follower of the family^ after a few 
more useless inquiries, tumod away to tell her troubles to 'the 
doctor,' and indulgo in tho belief that it must have been her 
Qarrett O'Dwyor ' who had given, like many of his name, a power 
of throuble to the great English government.' 

Imagine everything that was affectionate in Margaret's conduct 
toward Evelyn during the time she was subjected to the oculist's 
experiments — imagine the hours of tender watchfulness — imagine 
the days of intense and often hard labour— imagine, amid it ally 
the deep anxiety with which her heart yearned for news of her 
brother and his family — imagine her unsparing, unceasing care- 
imagine a hundredfold more than I can tell ox the privations she 
endured, and, above all, the torturing suspense as to whether or 
not her darling would or would not receive the blessing of sight; 
and then picture, if you can, her perfect and entire satisfaction at 
finding the grand object of her lifo realised — tho child of her 
affections gifted, aa it wore, with sight— restored to that unspeak- 
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able blessing — the eyes of the yonng patient, now fhll of mesmn^ 
beaming upon her in the full lustre of youth and love— questiomiig^ 
as it were, her features, and then forcing her to speak, that die 
might hear she was not deceived, and that it was really ber owb^ 
ovm nurse she looked upon. Days and days, and weeks and 
treeks, of prayer and almost speechless anxiety passed befiire 
this long -looked -for end was accomplished. And when Hv< 
garet's high and grateful spirit had sufficiently rejoiced therao— 
when her heart had, as it were, in some degree emptied itself of 
rejoicing, the care for the future made her continTially exclsni^ in 
her own mind, ' Ah, thin, it isn't ungrateful I am to iiie Alm^^ 
God for restoring her, the delight of my soul ! to the sight of bar 
blessed eyes! But my heart aches to hear news of home; if we 
go back, they say we'll be murdered; the troubles in the eowdkrf 
stiU, and sure that's no news. And if I could only hear from Vf 
brother, and of Masther Garrett, why, Margaret Bheil, yoa'd be a 
happy woman. But I must wait, God help me, patiently. Hie 
doctor (God be good to him !) says ho has some news in store ftr 
me. I must own this is a beautiful country for earning monejr; 
only, the worst of it is, it goes as fast, not to say fiEuster, tfaas it 
comes. If I had only time to make myself known to Mastfaer 
Ckurrett, that ho might have carried with him the knowledge tbat 
his child was well and living, it would have comforted him when 
far, far away from the sound of his natural language I' 

Margaret Shcil little knew how the cares, the ambitions^ the 
projects of this basy world sap and undermine the finest and best 
afiections of our nature. Wo imagine that our feelings of lore and 
tenderness for our kind remain tho same : we fancy that yens 
roll on, and find us, when we do pause, exactly what we wen. 
Alas ! no fallacy is greater than this. The springs of love faftTe 
become choked by the foul weeds of worldliness. 

Garrett O'Dwyer had been compelled to abandon his child and 
the stiffened corpse of his mother on that well-remembered mght^ 
from finding that his connection with the disturbers of his coimtrf 
was discovered by those who would have been glad to see him 
sacrificed ; for, young as he was, there was a wild and fiery ibbbI* 
about him, which promised much that was daring : in the great 
game of life he had everything to gain, and nothing to lose. 

From what I have already said, no one will imagine Oarreti 
O'Dwyer one of those who would labour patiently and eamestlj 
in a homely or even exalted calling : he would trust all to a coup 
de main; and if that failed, lose all power of exertion until some- 
thing else was struck, like fire from flint, to arouse his energies. 
The frame, hardened in youth by mountain pastime, is not likely 
to shrink from personal exertion when acts of daring are necessary 
to effect an object ; and the mind takes its bent from the habit of 
body, when it has not been directed to any particolar exerciao 
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oalculated to call forth its tliiiikinfi^ rathor tlian its fooling powonu 
One or two sucGcwful strokes of fortune tlirow Garrett O'Dwyer, 
in hiB foreign exile, amount those who suw ut tlmt time enough 
in the character of the Irisli disturbauces to stimulate their own 
ambition. Ho did not depart without some * mystic lines,' sigiii- 
fjring his ancient descent and his future desires. Ho was the very 
iellow to rise in foreign service ; and tliose were times when the 
soldier of yesterday was tlie general of to-day. Garrett luid abun* 
dance of herce courage ; he was brave, earnest, gay, fond of ploa- 
anro^ cunning, and gifted with rare ]>owerM of pleasing. When 
fbrst he crossed the sea tliat separated him from his all — his child 
•—he felt as oyery young Irishman would have felt — most keenly. 
On the night of his departure, he tore a tuft of fern from tlie 
crumbling walls of his ancestral homo, and ])lacing it next hit 
heart, swore, in presence of the silent stars, tlmt he would return 
and win back thoso halls to be his own. He passed the lonely 
and deserted graveyard, where the dock and tlie seedy nettle 
teiiuuphed over 

' The Blakes and O'Donneh' 

cf bygone years ; he threw himself into the long strong gram that 
waved in the night- wind over the remains of his cjireless lather; 
and when his overwrought feelings found relief in violent toars^ 
ho repeated on his knees the few prayers taught him by his mother 
and Margaret, and, with a heart full of wild yet generous and 
ennobling sympathies, the lost of his race deported from his 
< Fatherland.' 

With a new country came now excitements. For the first year, 
he was, as Irishmen generally are during tfie first year qf exile, a 
red-hot patriot: he talked of, and, to do him justico, fdt strongly 
for, his country. But ho luul entered foreign service; and the 
remembrance of Erin, of liis indulgent mother, his onco madly- 
loved Moyna, his infant daughter, became rubbed out, as it were, 
by the friction of stirring events. At hrst he luul wished that the 
ehild might live, 'to be tlio comfort of his declining years;' then, 
aa ho grow older and more prosperous, he never thought he could 
decline ; and at last he arrived, somehow or other, at the conclu- 
sion that, deprived of maternal nutriment, tlie child must have 
died. Those who have not watched tho riso, progress, and decay 
of human feelings, will bo inclined to call Garrett O'Dwyor — a 
monster ; tlioso who have, will call him — a man I 

Years rolled on, bringing prosperity on their wings ; and it was 
no wonder that Garrett O'Dwyer was spoiled liko tho rest of his 
sex, whoso strength and beauty is rather of tho body than the 
mind. No wonder Uiat Garrett was greatly injured by admiration 
and success. How much would poor Margaret Iiave been disap* 
|>ointod — disapx>ointed, though perhaps proud, to find 'Masther 
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Oarrott' a brave officer, in the confidence of the official whom lie 
accompanied to England ! — a soldier, polished as much as a mAdkr 
ought to be — a man of much penetration and'brilliancy of ditne- 
ter, but lacking those natural affections which msiy be considerel 
the core of an Irish heart. Irresistibly drawn by some long do^ 
mant sympathies to the details of the fatal turmoil of ninety-ei^ 
he read, as the waiter had stated, tho Irish papers with avi^; 
he could not look over the progress of the disturbaaoes amongrt 
his native mountains, without longing to join in the strife he wm 
once sworn to. Still, it was not the policy of his adopted oomitiy 
to interfere at that time ; and tho morning his futhfol' nurse had 
sought him, he had promptly departed, for reasons uhoonnedsd 
with Ireland, and with wluch my tale of Margaret's fidelity htf 
nothing to do. 

The news that, according to Margaret's phraseology, the doctor 
' had* for her was certainly romantic : a lady wished to adopt little 
Evelyn, on certain conditions, which Margaret was to hear from 
herself; and accordingly, at tho appointed time, she took Urn 
child to one of tho old suburban houses, and soon found hersdf in 
the presence of an elderly gentlewoman, who had freqoBB&f 
passed her when she waited in the hall of the benevolent ocnhst 
Evelyn was not present at the meeting, but left in another room. 
Her nurse related the little girl's history, suppressing only her 
belief that her father had been so recently in London, from a 
cunning peculiarly Irish, which whispered that the lady might 
not be so ready to do her service if she tiiought it probalde that 
her father ever would return. The lady's name was Langham. 
Bereaved of her own children, she had long struggled with that 
loneliness of heart which is always a bitter trial for woman to 
endure; she believed this friendless girl would be something 
whereon she could expend her affection and her benevolence; aal 
after enumerating, rather ostentatiously, the benefits she proposed 
to confer on Evelyn O'Dwyer, she added, * You perceive I remore 
the burden of the child from you altogethor ; I adopt her as my 
own ; and I think it would be better if you were not to see her at 
aU; if she were to see you constantly, it would recall her old 
feelings and associations.' 

The Irish nurse looked for a moment abstracted and confbsed; 
the possibility of her being denied access to Evelyn had never 
before occurred to her. Bo astounded was she by Mrs Langham^ 
words, that she suffered her to enlarge upon the benefits that 
would arise from this sacrifice, which sho considered in that one- 
sided way which people are apt to do when chiefly thinking of 
their own feelings. At last^ moving steadily towards the lady, 
she fixed her piercing eyes upon her, and said, simply and honestly, 
but in a tone of the deepest pathos, ' Ah, thin, ma'am, is it ftr 
parting us ye'd be I' 
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'Ton must understand, my good woman, that I want to bring 
her up with the feelings and manners of a gentlewoman.* 

* I wish the Almighty would but give ye the power to look into 
the heart of that blessed child, and there ye'd see, my lady^ 
stamped upon her very soul, the honour, the feelings, ay, and tho 
pride too, that belong to a gentlewoman — yes, and though the 
world don*t think it, to many not bom so. I had her, before she 
was twenty-four hours, a weeping babe of a weeping land, I pro- 
mised her father to purtect her. I kept my oath to Atm, and Ood, 
I have watched over her, prayed for hevj that had no sin, instead 
of trying to lessen my own heavy load of that same, God help me I 
— ^kept all knowledge of bad from her, because I wanted her to be 
like the angels in heart as well as in body. I have done all this, 
and more : I would not marry whcro my own weak woman's heart 
had settled for years, because of the duty I owed the family. 
When I saw a cluuico of restoring her precious sight, I loft name 
and home, kith and kin and country, to see justice done to her. I 
have loved her, and honoured her. Never let her think me her 
equal, but her servant. And now you vxyuld turn me from her} 
Ah, thin, lady dear, I heard tell onct of a bird that laid eggs of 
goold ; I'm not going to say what sort of a bird she was — ^but goold 
they war for certain, as I heard tell, full of goold. But sure, she 
had no sooner laid the Qf^y than she trampled it under her foot to 
nothing. If the o%^ had not been spoilt, my lady, it would have 
been worth anything. But what good was it? — soiled and des- 
troyed intirely. Ah, ma'am, it's a pity to mar wliat's made, as the 
ihunderboult said when it thought of the oak it had riven, just to 
show its strength.' 

Now, the lady liked the child, and there certainly was much 
kindness in her heart; but it is not everyone who can distinguish 
the difference between rusticity and vulgarity. A woman of such 
self-sacrificing and disinterested feelings as Margaret, coidd not — no 
matter how poor or low-bom she might be — communicate mean or 
paltry feelings to others, because they never had place in her own 
bosom — ^they were not inherent in her nature. But Mrs Langham, 
like too many others, had acquired the habit of considering poverty 
and vice as synonymous. She felt, however, the natural eloquence 
and power of Margaret's appeal : it was new, and apt ; and, above 
all, it came fully and freshly from her heart. But the lady thought 
she would try her a little further ; her arguments, however, woro 
feeble, for Nature was against them. The follower of the familp 
had been father, mother, homo, country, aUf to the child, which 
was in reality the creature of her bounty, but which she believed 
it was her duty not only to serve, but to slave for, to the end of her 
days. 

*It'8 no good, my lady — God bless you, you mean it all for the 
beet — I see the advantage, ma'am— -let her live with you; rilno<t 
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stand in her light for that — ^let her be to yon as jawr own child; 
your goodness will have earned that dntj from lieor — tache her, 
my lady (not that she's ignorant), all kinds of Uungs (only her 
eyes, God help her, are still weakly, and don't let t^fm be wen 
oat)-— let her be yours, heart and soul. I never thoogiit her km 
could keep the same for me, when she got among her own dm 
like. I learnt that lesson long ago of a little King Charies^s poppy 
that my poor misthrcss had (the heavens be her bed l), that when 
onct it was fully reared by a turnspit baste that let it share the 
milk of her own pup, turned away from the kitchen to the pn^ 
lour, and would even set its teeth and gim at the poor cnU 
brute that sometimes thrust its nose into the eampany quarten^ 
oot of good-nature to look afther it. Mine will never do ikat}AA 
added, wiping her eyes. ' But I'm deeply grateful she should keep 
with those who can put her in her own station ; and Pll be no bin«> 
then on them or her. I'll earn my own living, as I do now. Bit 
to say that I'm not to give her to her fother, if I should over find 
him — to say I'm not to see her of a Sunday — that Fm not to witdi 
the light increasing in her eyes, that, through God and his agmt^ 
I undouded — ^not sometimes to hear the voice that^s the onfy 

nrasic my heart danced to for years' She conld not oqb* 

tinue, but turned away her face and wept bitterly. Krs Langfani^ 
too, felt more than she acknowledged. * I have only spoken rf 
myself,' said Margaret at last, ' but let Miss Evelyn spake for ha^ 
self.' 

She opened the door and called : the little girl bounded in Hke 
a fawn, and then paused to look shyly around at the fine piietiirei 
and rich things, and, above all, at an exquisite painting of thi 
Virgin with the infant Christ, which Mrs Lsuigham, being a Soman 
Catholic, treasured for a double reason. The light fell from the 
window upon her beautiful head, and before Margaret spoke^ §b$ 
turned with a smile towards 'the lady' — ^a smile of adminitiei^ 
which was returned. 

* Evelyn — Miss Evelyn, atfoumeen, do you see that good lidfi 
that has often spoke kind to ye, darlint?' 

<I do.' 

* Could ye love her, OrcusMaf* 

* Ah, then, I could — I do, nurse !' 

* Maybe as well as me ?' 

The child's laugh was momentary music, but it was a lai^h d 
derision — and she twined her nurse's arm round her neck. * 

'But you'd try, darlint? She's a good lady— quite a lady, mf 
bird alone!' 

* And so am J* said the little O'Dwyer. 

Mrs Langham observed her proud look; it au£;ured well fat 
her project. The nurse continued, ^Avoumeen, this lady is vciy 
kin^ very good; she wishes to take you to be her child, to taolM 
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joa to play the fine music, and behave like a lady, and live in thk 
|>eaotiful room, and drive in a coach T 

* Live in this room ! drive in a coach I play nrasic I ' repeated the 
child in ecstasy, her bashfulness conquered by delight. < Oh I WB 
shall be so happy !* 

* Not WE, avoumeeny but you* 

* Shan't you like it I Oh, dear nurso, you can't mean not to like 
HI' 

' But you are to leave me — ^not to see me any more — all these 
l>eautiful things to bo yours to live among — but no nuunmy 
irarse.' 

'Let us go,' said the child, seizing hor nurse's hand between 
both hers, and rushing to the door — * lot us go ; this is a had jpkict 
io stay in I* 

« * 4» * * 

It is almost needless to say that nature triumphed. Margaret 
positively refused to become an inmate of Mrs Langham's house^ 
Imt laboured in various humble callings, repaid most richly for 
lier self-denial by the continued affection and improvement of 
Evelyn O'Dwyer. Nor did her energies or affections slumber over 
4me object. Hor inquiries respecting Garrett were continually 
renewed, tliough continually unsucccssfiil. At length her curio* 
0ity as to the fate of her brother's family was wrought almost to 
insanity by a letter from the priest of her parish, written several 
BKmths after the troubled waters of tho rebellion hod been quelled 
for the time being. 

* The place is changed for the bad entirely,' ho wrote. * Margaret^ 
my poor woman, yer brother and the little girls are not in it now; 
he was drawn in, iinth more of the boys, to tho plot of the Scrim- 
mage ; and when the game was up, wliy, a parcel of them gathered 
what they could, and Icfl for the now world: there's not the 
shadow of a Blieil upon their own mountains now. News has 
come of their safe and happy landing — God be praised for that 
same ! And to be sure, by all accounts, it's a fine place ; but the 
parish is lonely without the faces of them I christened, whose arms 
I hoped would havo bomo their ould priest to his grave. The last 
word he said to me was, "Father Mullins," says he,** when you get 
ihe opportunity, toll her, my sister Margaret, that luck and her 
left us together ; but say that my blessing is with her and Miss 
Evelyn day and night. Bom and brought up for more than two 
Irandred years under the lords of the soil, the natural heritors, the 
great O'DwyersI she did hor duty iu doing her best for poor 
Masther Garrett's child. It was hard to part with my sister, the 
woman that had both head and heart! — but she did her duty, 
according to the good ould fashion which lost our grcat-great- 
gprandfathcr his life with great glory, and put his name and part 
of his effigy upon the tombstone of the ould lord in the abbey 
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church, whose gray towers and green ivy is to the fore among ih» 
hills of ould Ireland still ! — a thought that will rise up our hearta 
among strangers, and make us tMnk of ourselves, and what onr 
people were before us, when we're in the land of strangers. Toifll 
soon know where Til be. Father Mullins," says he; *and if tb5 
Blessed Evelyn gets her sight — or if she does not^ it's all on^ as 
far as I'm concamcd ; and itil go very hard with me if I can't 
make out a home for her — ^and a welcome, and me and man 
proud to sarve her — as becomes thefoUawers ofthefamUyr* 

The letter contained more local news, and the name of him 
whom that poor faithful woman had loved during her ]i£^-^ 
loved, though forsaken, because she would not trust to. any be- 
yond her < own people' the fealty which she conceiyed due to aB 
O'Dwyer. 

My picture is not too highly coloured. The intensity of afie^ 
tion — the most intense of all the passions of woman — ^was in tliia 
instance united to the clannish pride which in those days ww 
more universal than it is now. We are growing too wise to love 
without receiving some advantage in return — we must inquire 
why, and know wherefore. Among the far mountains, by the sidaa 
of the distant lakes, and in the bosoms of the deep valleys^ there 
are still such to be met with ; but never was there one more fedth- 
ful than Margaret Sheil. Still, she had many heart-yeamiDfli 
after her ovon people and her own land. She was established m 
what she called < the way of trade,' at the comer of Cheyne Wdl^ 
Chelsea. Mrs Langham lived in one of those stately old mAiMrirtM 
facing the Thames ; and Margaret, after much patient endurance^ 
adding penny to penny, had taken a little room in one of those 
poor houses which, as in the Italian towns, crouch at the cinlh 
stones of right noble dwellings. This room opened below the 
pavement, but its window was a little above it; and at this window 
might be seen a dozen at least of good oranges ; three or four 
lemons laid along the inner ledge, flanked on either side with 
pottles either empty or full of strawberries; cherries tied in 
'hap'orths' on a peeled sally-stick; sundry cabbage and lettuce 
plants ; long red radishes and little nuby white ones ; interspened 
with gingerbread, and the nameless sundries of a small green- 
grocer, in a small way ; while within, Margaret, ever active and 
ever clean, washed, or starched, or knit, or did any and eveiytiiing 
in the world she could get to do. This industry had its reward: 
she frequently saw < Miss Evelyn ' walk past with Mrs T^qjiglmni, 
to enjoy beneath those old trees the breeze from the river; and 
she never did pass without leaving her friend for a moment, to 
fling her arms round Margaret's neck, call her 'dear Harliiig 
mammy nurse,' and whisper any little bit of half-childish half- 
girlish news she thought would please her. Margaret perceived 
that < the lady ' was somewhat jealous of this love^but she had tho 
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good sense not to mind it. She saw her darling in the enjoyment 
of positive good — she knew she loved hor — she went to see her 
-occasionally in the fine house, and was sometimes, on a Sunday 
evening, when Mrs Langham took her afternoon nap, permitted to 
walk with her in the long, stiff, stately garden at the back of tho 
house ; and there she could talk of Ireland, the name of which set 
her young heart beating. 

* Love it ; my darlint, love it ever I But my wo is, avoumeenf 
that you war dark when you war in it, and can't tell the differ 
betwixt the two counthrics. The first time ye saw (to remember) 
the blessed light was in the doctor's study ; he's a fine man, to bo 
sure, and a good one, God bless him ; but his house had a quare 
look. Och hone 1 if you had but seen how green the grass is, and 
how blue the mountains, and how clear the sky, I'd be satisfied. 
■But, Evelyn, darling, I have no right to be saying ^ satisfied :" such 
a cowld word, after the great blessing the Almighty poured upon 
jou — that's what I ought to think of, and you too, Orlannar 
-mdchree/ And the blessing that always followed ye, poor, weep- 
ing, dawshy craythur that ye war, the first time ye war given as 
new sight to my own eyes 1 Oh, tliin, but the ways of the .^Jmighty 
aro wonderful by sea and land I Oh, thin, dear I as ye could 
not see, does yer mind over turn to the sounds of yer own 
counthryl' 

' Yes,' replied the girl ; * oh yes I Often I sit under that old 
mulberry-tree, and look through its leaves up to the sky ; but the 
music of the lark does not come falling upon my eyes from the 
€iauds, as I used to fancy it did when we were at home and I was 
blind. Do you mind, mammy nurse, how I used to know the 
birds by their notes ; and do you remember how I followed the 
.whistle of the plover ?' 

* Do 1 1 — oh, but you war the weary child without any fear I And 
how we all looked afbher ye, and no good, until I found ye asleep 
on the very edge of a bog-hole, that would have swallowed ould 
Cromwell and all his troopers, if he had only had the luck to fall 
into it 1 There ye war, laughing in Hie surCs face^ and ye asleep, 
and one turn would have finished ye 1 My brother (he had great 
faith in such things) said it was the slip of hazel ye held in yer 
hand that saved ye. But I always thought the Almighty put His 
two eyes in care over the blind,* 

' Nurse, whenever Mrs Langham gives me praise, then I wish my 
JaJther heard it* 

*The Lord will give ye yer heart's wish yet, Orchorormachree 
— ^trust in Him. Sure, though I never thought to see Masther 
Garrett's child depiudent on any one, still, sure it's wonderful 
intirely the luck ye've had : it's like an ould story, so it is.' 

' And all through you, dear mammy nurso; through you I' said 
Eve]iyn~and she said truly. 
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Mxir^garct nerer snffered more than three months to eltpw 
witliout making inquiry ai the oculisa's if news had been heard af 
'Hasther Garrett ;' so «teadT was she in this matter, that 'as pe^ 
severing as Mar&>aret Shcil ' passed into a proverby and the Utdi 
M Irishwoman— <^<i!, as she was called by the very young of tks 
£imily — was a constant querist on the usual subjeoL 

At last came the )K':;ce — frail as it turned out to be — of 1801 
Mai^garet's regular habits become confused ; she absolutely con- 
founded apples with pears, and two of her neigfabonn oomplaiBfld 
that her eggs were musty. 8hc did nothing but borrow and mi 
newspapers, write letters, and instead of being satisfied irithft 
quarterly lisit to the oculist, visited him tm-ioe, or at least onoi^ 
a week. She was seen more frequently hovering round the Boil 
Street hotels than returning from Covent Garden market with her 
'greener^';' and truly the gossips thought Margaret was tikii|; 
leave of her senses. AVith her usual wisdom and kindness, ihs 
did not suggest to Evelyn the possibility of her &ther Tisitiap 
England at this period, though it was the engrossing feeling of hv 
own existence. 6he could not rest by day, nor sleep at m^xt, ftr 
the thought that ' Masther Garrett*s ' 'V'oice sounded in her eir, 
exclaiming, * Margaret, where is my child i * The oculist, proud flf 
^ Evelyn's eyes,' admiring the admirable fidelity of the Irish nuiM^ 
and constantly applied to by her for news of * Mastlier Gamtt»' 
was himself stirred up to make inquiries that otherwise he would 
not have thought of. But though foreigners poured into Flngliad 
almost as rapidly as English poured out of it, still 'he came noL* 
Each morning Margaret arose witli hope, each night sickened wiA 
despair. Yet still she wandered in and about the city, peeriif 
into every carriage that passed, and inquiring at the hotels, when 
her rebuffs were many,* what strangers had arrived in town?' Mb 
peasant in the world bears a rebuff so well as an Irii^ one^ even 
if the sting enters their heart ; and that they fed it, the quick blood 
mantling to their cheeks is sure to tell. Still, they cither take it 
meekly, or wing it back to the givor, armed either wit^ a jest 
blessing. The Irish nurse was too earnest to jost^ nor was she < 
profuse of words, so she took tho rebukes meekly, as she nofV 
failed to repeat the offence in a day or two. The loui^rs about 
the hotel doors were sure to be addressed with, * I humbly ax j&t 
pardon, but is there such a one here as a gentleman, one Mr, or, it 
may be, Captain, Colonel, or Count Garrett O'Dwyer?* 

* Are you his mother?' 

* Is it me ! — oh, vnska, no ! — nothing but afodoiwcr of ikefBomlfy 
that wants to hear tell of him.* 

* Why, you asked hero last week.' 

* Sure I know I did, sir ; he wasn't in it then ; the more 
he'd be in it now.* 

* Go to the d — 1 ! — there's no such person here.' 
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' Thank ye, Bir. I'll jufit toko ihc liberty to come again in a day 
or two.' 

* You need not trouble yourself.* 

'No trouble in life, sir, tiianking you for your consideration; 
and if it was, I shouldn't find it so. Good mormngySir.* And she 
would turn her patient face towards another hotel, to meet with, 
it might be, even a moro rough reception. 

One ovouing Margaret returned weary and dispirited. The few 
cnstomers her industry and attention luid secured had fallen off, 
far she was not at home to attend to tlieir small wants. Ucr 
oranges had become slirivelled, and her lemons mouldy; she turned 
them over, sighed, and sat down to look out upon the noblo Thamei^ 
tliat glided on, a sheet of molten gold ; for the sun was setting in 
all its glory. She iioepcd through tlie trunks of the tall trees, and 
thought how black and liarsh tlu3 wooden arches, and crosses, aad 
beams of the old bridge looked ; and then the sphish of oars from 
Wk very gay wherry that was neariiig the landing smote upon her 
ear ; and tlien the strains of a song, certainly not Euglisli, which 
was concluded by a laughing sort of chorus ; und that, as tlu) gay 
boat was moored at the landing, was followed by wluit seemed a 
baif-Euglish, half-foreign conversation. This aroused Margaret^ 
sad fatigued as tdie was, she went out, * just,' as she often said in 
afitw-times, <to see if tmy of them might be Mastlier QaiTett.' 
They had left their boat to inspect the cofiee-house rendered so 
£BmoiiB by the wits of a iJast age, the famous Don Haltero's ; which 
haa ' degenerated ' in the present day, but still exists ; and Margarefby 
having satisfied her curiosity, was about to turn away, when the 
accent of one of the gentlemen, a tall, florid, mustachocxl man, fixed 
her to the spot. A residence abroad seems to rivet an Irishmaa'a 
Ixogue, and certainly his was ripe and racy. 

*lt's beautiful, certainly,' he said, with reference to the river; 
'but somehow, I always miss the mountains. I suppose it is from 
being used to them when I was a boy.' 

* Ah 1 thin,' exclaimed Margaret, rushing forward more like a 
imajiiiM*. than a sane woman, and completely losing the gentle, 
etead manner for whicli she was so remarkable, and speaking 
with fearful rapidity — * ah ! thin, ye think of the BUeve-brui, tho 

€h'arnargoul, the — the But no, no — Masther Garrett, cmck — ye 

think yo do— -I know it's yourself that's in it — ^yer mother's smile 

— tho eyes of yer poor father — tho heavens be his bed ! Yo 

think — OF THA-T NiGUT — yer dead wife — ^the corpse of yer mother 
— of the cliild — the babe-— the jewel — that ye left in the heart of 
Mai^aret Sheil — you — you — oh €k)d I I shall die— before I give 
her back I' And utterly overtlirown by tho outbreak of feelings 
which had been cherished, and treasured, and concealed for years, 
the/oUower of tli£ family sank at the feet of Garrett O'Dwyer. 

The scene was so startling, that the cheerful party became silent* 
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Nature tugged at the soldiei's heart. He would not, if he codd, 
refute her statement. All the past, which had been but the dream 
of his boyhood, came back upon him; and man of the world 
though he was, he leant against a tree, totally overpowered, idule 
others attended to and revived poor Margaret. No feehng of 
ridicule could be attached to the scene: it was too strongs too 
earnest, for anything but sympathy. Startling and improbable as 
it soimded, no one who heard doubted its perfect truth. With the 
instinctive delicacy, I will not say of refined minds, but of humaB 
nature, his companions retreated; when Margaret^ restored to 
herself, was enabled to suppress her emotions, and mutter to het- 
self, while holding < Masther Garrett's * hand within her own, 
*It*s no drame — I'm awake — ^my eyes are open — Gk)d bless us! 
the marcy of the Lord is great ! But ye must come with me— I 
-cannot tell ye here ;' and never casting a thought upon the rank 
and station of the exiled but prosperous Irishman, she dung to^ 
while she conducted him to her humble home. And ihere^ wiUh 
out imagining for a moment that she was recording a tale of as 
great and exalted faithfulness as was ever performed by woman, 
she told her history, and the history of Evelyn CDwyer. 

How was it that, even while she spoke, the impulse of that man's 
fieart beat slower and more slow — ^that a record which, when fint 
I heard it, moved even me to tears, fell upon the fatiiei^s heart 
rather as a tale of sorrow than of joy t — ^how that, instead of the 
yearnings of a father's soul towards his child, sprang up the sel- 
fish calinilation of what he should do with her J — of what MoAmiA 
O'Dwyer, his young, rich, and imperious wife, would say on his 
return abroad, to a young and beautiful rival in the shape of his 
daughter? Nay, if she were only a third part as beantifiil as 
described by Margaret^ what domestic discomfort would it not 
create I 

The follower of the family did not understand the cause of his 
silence. Ho was ashamed to confess his thoughts ; for we tfn 
^ways ashamed to confess unworthy thoughts in the presence of 
the virtuous. And the hero of two ' forlorn hopes,' the star of many 
a brilliant saloon, felt his unworthiness, his moral insignificanofl^ 
in the presence of that poor, iminstructed, but noble-hearted and 
high-souled woman : his bravo, bold eye could not encounter the 
holy afiection, the bright truth, that rendered hers sunny as the 
■first look-out of the unsullied morning. 

*And now, Masther Garrett dear,' she said, 'and now, Masther 
Garrett, avid: machree (but I suppose you've no Irish now), and ifs 
Colonel, or General at laste, or maybe My Lord, I ought to he 
c^^^g y® — y^ ^^^^ of wiy bosom I — come till I give ye back yer owa 
beautiful child, that wiU bo a blessing, and an honour, and a gloiy 
to ye ! Oh, stay till ye see her — that's all — ^and sure I am it will 
3dll the dear kind lady she's with to part with her; for she always 
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said yo*d novor come back, sir ; but I said yo would — and hor eyofl, 
Ood bo thanked ! as clear as a kitten's — and will raise yer heart 
with the tune of St Patrick's day, played by her long white fingers 
on the piano 1 Tliink of that, Masther — 1 mean General, dear — 
And — but sure it's all like a play — I knew the glory would bo in 
the end/ 

* Stay, Margaret,' he said ; * I shall of course be delighted to see 
this girl, my daugliter ; but — you nmst be aware, deeply grateiiil 
4U9 I am for your fidelity — that--in short — it is rather an awkward 
business for a young man like me to have a child of that age. 
The troubles in my poor country — never hearing of you — I thought 
tho cliild dead ; and, in short, 1 am married, have one child, a boy, 
and I never told my wile I had been a father.' 

* Never told her yo were nuirried before !' said Margaret. *0h, 
thin, honey, why didn't ye ? Poor Moyna M'asn't your equal till ye 
made her so; and ye owed resj^ect to the memory of a heaH thaJt 
loved ye to deatli* 

Master Garrett became confused, but at last replied, *As to 

tlic marriage, it was the couple-beggar who But it was hardly 

— a — do not look at mo so intently, Margaret. You know I 
was a boy — a mere boy, not more than nineteen — a foolish boy.' 

* Now, God stop mo from saying the word that's struggling in 
my throat!' exclaimed Margaret Sheil, and her figure appeared to 
grow into dignity. * You said you war a foolisli boy — 1 had it on 
my tongue to say a cureed one. But I can't, Masther Garrett, I 
can't, though you desarve it. Many's the sleep ye had in these 
arms — I had the last breath of yer mother — almost the first l)reath 
of yer child. I cannot say you are cursed — but, oh I to think of 
putting a shame on her I OIi, Masther Garrett, it was the cowld, 
cowld world that spoke, and not the descendant of him whom my 
groat-great-grandfather died to save ! I see ye didn't niime it — 

yo' She paused suddenly, and then added in a lower tone of 

voice,* Hush ! the Lord is about us — he has a hand in us all ! 1 hear 
her step coming down the street — Pd hear it iuuong the tramp 
of forty horses — it wouldn't crush a gnissliopi)cr — it's light and 
swift as a swallow's wing ! She's here ! ' And truly Evelyn ()'D>\yer 
liiled the latch, and stood a vision of beauty before her iistonished 
fiither, whom she did not see at first, for the door opened into 
the room, and he was in some degree concealed behind it. 

* Nurse, we want you ; 1 got leave to come for you myself. How 
warm it is!' she added, throwing back her bonnet, when her luiir 
foil in rich masses over her shoulders. * Nurse! my mjunmy 
nurse 1 how odd you look! Do si)ealcl Are you ill, darling 
nurse? Have you any bad news ? What ails you?' 

Margaret flung to the door, iuid (for she was unable to speak) 
seized Evelyn's hand, and phiced it in her father's ; then falling 
on her knees, she muttered a few inarticulate words of thankful- 

K 
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num to (i(A ; arldinj^, as she rose, ' That*s rer fittinr, MiaB ETdvi; 
}iw hf;art in Jd the hands of the Almighty. Wont je let me knr 
yc own her aH ycr true lawful child! Oh, Mwnhpr Gnrect|I 
KMutA thfs lii^ht of those eyes for ye, that they migla beam tki 
chiurs wclcorne to her only parent. I giuned thai Ueasbig for j% 
tiiTf/uffU Ui.fi hfdp of Gfjfl! And now I don't ask ye to take her,flr 
|/n>vidc for her — the Ahni^hty has done that ; but I ask ye^ in 
honour Ui tliciso who look down upon us now, in a stnnge Ind, 
from the blosHod ^tcs of heaven — ^I ask you, to kt me hear yn 
own her iiH your lawful child!' 

Garrett (/J>wyer could not resist this aj^ieal; he piCMcd Mi 
weeping fhui^hter to his bosom, and ^lai^garet heard what de 
floHirod. (/roat indeed was her happiness. 

Thf ; KirHt (/onsul did not suffer the peace to contmne^ and G»- 
rof.t O'Dwyor left England almost as suddenly as he had doas 
iHjfon;. The foUf/ujer of (lie family manifested no regret at Ui 
chiftfirturo. lie made her many hsmdsome presents^ and gave n 
nhnndaiic^ of jewels to his child, who remained with the \aitj 
if tat Tiii^lit l>e considorcd her adopted mother. A gloomy ■!» 
4 low always ]»aH8od over Margaret's face when (kmat O'Dwyerii 
naiiio waH mentioned. One thing was somewhat rRmarkaWe?— 
Hho refuKcd to niaiTy her old, gray-headed lover, who ^oUowed 
\w.r U} liondoii, < liecauKu,' she said, ' there was no telling howt 
tnmi might cliange.' 8ho never went to her brother, or to lit' 
land, though stie always talked of doing both. 

Kvelyn is now the mother of many beantifiil children; and 
Slfirgarot, a little, bent, cheerful, though rather silcni^ Uue-eyed^ 
eld woman, is still — a Followeu of the Familt. 



REDDY BYLAND; 

SnOWINO HOW <THB SHINE* WAS TAKEN OUT OP 

Laitohtng, loving, rollicking, rousing, fighting, tearing^ iiasxm^ 
singing, good-imturcd Reddy ! of all the kind-hearted, light-hearted, 
gay-lieartcd fellows that ever whirled a shillala at a fight {when k 
coiUfl not Mj) it, for Reddy declared that otherwise he never 
fought), or covered the huddt* at a fair, Reddy Ryland was the kii^! 
Uis Yiivy face was a jest-book. His eyes, though wild and hhM^ 
wore not as mischievous as mirthful ; his full, flexible mouth was 
fiurrouudud by folds and dimples, where wit and humonr rested at 
qU times and all seasons. His hat sat in a most knowing maimer 

* A fayourite Irish step (not known in quadrilles). 
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upon tho full rich curls of his brown hair ; liis gay-colourod silk 
nockorcliiuf was tied so loosely round his throat, tlmt if it woro 
possible he had ever seou u picture of iiyron, folk would have said 
Lo was unitatiii^ the lordly poet ; his ii^ro was tluit of a lithe aud 
gmceful mountaineer — his voice the very echo of mirth and joy • 
and his name for ten miles round his mother's dwelling (Ueddy 
was resolved it should not be considered his until after her death) 
"was sure to excite either a smile or a blesHin/[^, ]>erlui])s both. 
With all this, lleddy was careful of the iiuiin chance— a ^wA far- 
mer in a small way, luid a ])r()Kperous one ; read Martin J)oyle and 
Oa])tain Ulackyer ; luiderHtood fp'een crops, aiul stall-fed his cow; 
liad really brewed his own beer twice, and it only turned sour 
once; tidked of joining the Temperiuice Hociety — thoufjh I nood 
liot add, that if lleddy hud been fond of * the droj),' he would not 
have been the pros] )erou8 fellow he was. Here, then, was an Irish 
peasimt free from the connnon faidts of his countryfuen ; he sol- 
dom ])rocrastinated; was sol )er, honest, truthful, diligent, and, to 
use the phnise whicli his mother a])plied to him at leiist ten times 
a day, ' was as ^ood a sou as ever raised his head beneath tho 
canopy of heaven.* What, then, cjm I have to sjiy about lleddy 
liyland, more than to give honour duo to his good qualities? If 
tins be all, my task is nearly done; for the language of pnuso, I 
am told, is used B]»iringly by the ])rudont; ])eople in an ordinary 
way tiro amazingly over tho record of their neighbours* virtuos. 
It is very delightful to fool their good effects — to enjoy the advan- 
tages arising therefrom ; but wo (lo not like to hear them laudod 
what we call too highly ; it is a sort of im])Iied censure on our 
own imj)erfections tluit wo do not relish ; conscH]uently, wo aro by 
many degrees too anxious to ])ick out faults, and thrust our tongues 
therein, as chihlren do their iingers into small rents, to mako 
them larger. 'Jlie rent, the faulty spot in Ueddy's chanicter, was 
mifortunately large enough for all tho tongues in the country to 
wag through; and let no one suppose that his poi)ularity pro- 
Tonted many a bitter animadversion upon his im])erfection ; his 
particular friends never praised him without exchiiming, <Ah, 
thin, sure ho ttf a darlint ; sorra a one liko him in the counthry ; 
and suro it*s an angel he*d bo aU ou<, but /or tliaifavlt lie luia* It 
oortainly is marvellous how our intimates discover and publish our 
faidts, oiling thoir observations with * what a pity 1 * lloddy*s fault 
was, in a word, a superabundance of conceit — real personal vanity. 
When ho was a little boy, he used to dross his hair in overy tub 
of wator that camo hi his way ; and when ho grow up * a slip of a 
boy,* his first pocket-money purchased — a looking-glass. 

Beddy was intolerably vain ; ho thought himself the handsomest 
*boy' in tho barony; and more than that, he had the im])udence 
to declare that no >vonuin could refuse him 1 I must confess that 
tho country girls hud, if not 80WU| cultivated this vouity to a vory 
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considerablo extent ; they paid him a great deal too much atten- 
tion, which is anything but good for men in general; and tbe 
consequence was, that Reddy considered liimself very much as t 
sort of Irish grand sultan, who liad nothing to do but throw his 
handkerchief upon the favoured fair one ; and be she who she 
might, she would rejoice to become his bride ! 

' Ah, tliiu, Reddy dear !' exclaimed his mother one Sunday min- 
ing, when Kcddy liad, even in her opinion, taken a very long time 
to dress for mass—' ah, tliin, lieddy dear, what ails tlio shoes!' 

' Mother, dear, it's hoots tliat's in it ; and Fm thinking theyH 
wrinkle on tlic instep.' 

*Well, dear, why are you faulting them so? Sure they're 
mighty slim and purty to look at ; and the only wonder I have^ 
is how ye ever got yer feet into them. Oh, thin, what would yoor 
father say to see ye turning out on the road in single solofl^ with- 
out so much as a sparable in the heel. Oh, my! why, thiii| 
Reddy, you Jiave a mighty purty fut, God bless it !' 

* Well, mother, it's nate, I don't deny it,' he answered, devatiiig 

his foot, and viewing it in evciy position ; * I never go ovl on He 

floor* without seeing the notice that's taken of it, especially in 

heel-and-toe ; that's the step to show the shape to advantage^ 

whoop ! ' 

And Reddy cut a caper, while his mother said, * Aisy, Reddy; 
it's time enough to begin that sort of divarshin afther mass. 
That's a mighty purty liandkerchief ye've got about yer neck, 
dear ; they do be saying you don't close up your throat because 
it's so handsome; ye always had a mighty clancf skin.' 

Reddy showed his teeth at the compliment. 

* Darling boy, your hair is a thrifle too long ; I'U cut it the 
morrow niomhig if you like.' 

* Mother,' answered Reddy, somewhat indignantly, * ye may dock 
all the children in the parish, but ye shan't jnassacree my cnris 
any more. Ye spoilt me intirely last fair-day.* 

*Well, dear,' answered the mother, who "wbs perfectly con- 
scious of her son's weakness, though she encouraged it^ * there^ 
the bowl dish I always put on yer father's head when I cat his 
hair, that I might trim it all round, even; one would have thought 
the dish made on his head, it fitted so beautifid : that was when 
iirst we war married ; but, bedad ! ailer a fair or a faction fi^ 
the knocks would grow up, and grow out, and push it up— I 
always allowed for them in tlie cutting — and he never said— not 
he (the heavens be his bed!), "Nell, it's not to my liking." He 
was tis liandsoine to tlie full as you, Reddy, avick! but never took 
as much pride out of himself as you do. Now, don't put a frown 
upon your joy of a face to your ould mother, my son. The times 

* Dance. t T^^* 



^ 
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arc changed now, and the young men think moro of thcmsolvos 
than they used — times and fasliions do change, agra! Sure I 
mind the misthress at tiie big liouse riding to church on a pillion 
behind the coachman, in a green JoHcpli, a goold watch as big as 
your fist, and a beautiful beaver and feathers — jog jump ! jog 
jum]) ! all along the road. And then of a week-day, my darlint ; 
to see her up before the maids in the morning at daybreak, and 
rowling out the pasthry for company, and clearing jelly I — tluit 
was her glory. And now, why, the ladies rides in coaches, and 
loaves word with the maids to get up, and orders the pastlir^', and 
faults the jelly, avick niachree I There's not the heartiness in the 
counthry of the good ould times; we're fading from sunbames 
. into moonbames : tJuiCs what ails us !' 

*Ani / a moonbame, mother J* inquireil the son with an iu- 

y sinuating look. 

f?' * A moonbame, a wc^/ Ah, thin, no; tliat you aint. You're a 

\^ flash-o'-lightning boy — oh ! that's wluit you are. And if you do 
take a taste of pride out of yerself, who has a betther right, and 
all the counthry puttuig it into you?' 

Reddy perfectly agreed with his mother ; and after giving her 
a hearty kiss, as it was yet too early for second, and too late for 
first ])rayerH, he thought ho would open his heart to her, as he 
had long intended to do. 

^1 • Ah, tliin, mother darlint, will ye listen to us for a few minutes, 

f and give us yer advice, which we want at this present time in- 

T tirely, ye see?' 

S * Why, thin, I will, to bo sure, and pray the Lord to put senso 

V into me for that same ; for a mother's counsel comes ofbener from 

i the heart than fVom tho head. Wluit is it, avick i^* 

S * How ould was my father whin he married ?' 

F • Why, thin, not all out twenty-one.' 

f . • And I'm twenty-five next Martinmas, idase God. Mother, 

^ that's a shame.' 

i <That the Lord has given you so many years, is it?' said tho 

r widow, with great nalveU. 

r * Dear ! how iimocent ye are all of a suddent, mother 1 No, but 
that I didn't do as my father did before me.* 

* Ah, thin, no one can rej)roach ye with that same, avourneen; 
not many a fair in the counthry but knows tho face and figure of 
Roddy llyland to be the same as Ins father's — and sorry a purty 

girl that ye haven't made love to, ever since you counted Oh, 

my grief I why, lleddy, you made love to purty Peggy Garvey be- 
fore you war turned thirteen— ^/trt^ was kind father for ye, anyway.' 

* Mother, now lave off make-believing innocence; sure ye know 
very well what I mane is — it is time I was— married!* 

His mother gave a very admirable start of astoniHlimcnt, and, 
aftor a pause, said, * Well ! it's natunil, and so — why ! — sure my 
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darling boy has only to ax and have, only to pick the coimflnyf 
Ah, tMn, Beddy, why don't ye make up yer mind to EDoi 
Bossitcrl It's her people, eveiy one of them, that has the wum 
house and the warm heart.' 

* Mother, I've nothing to say aginst the girl, only Fd be affisazd 
her head would set the houso a-&:e. Now, mother, that's enough 
I never could abide red hair.* 

' It's only auburn, my son ; and sure, after a few years^ it will 
be the colour of mine — white like the first snow ; beaaiy's but 
skin deep, though its memoiy is pleasant when it docs ftde. 
WeU, there, I'm done ; I'll say no more about her. What do ye 
think of Miss Kitty Blakeney ?' 

* She's short, mother ; all out too short, mother.' 

^Let her stand on her purse, Reddy dear,' replied the mother; 
* let her stand on that, and she'll be even with Squire Baine's tall 
poplar tree ! Maybe Miss Kitty hasn't a purse I Oh, thin, jffs 
yerself that's hard to be plased; I'll say no more about her, 
though it's yellow goold she'd give ye to ate^ if she had y& 
Well, maybe Mary Murphy is long enough to plase ye I* 

' The stalking voragah ! She is long enough, but her £uml/8 
not long. I must have Uood, hone, and beauty, and that's tiie 
thruth, and I'll never marry without it, never throw myself away 
— ^that's what I wont do. I'll show the counthry what a wife 
ought to be. I'll not marry a girl, to be ashamed of her pec^le. 
I'll not marry a poplar nor a farze-bush. PU not marry fir 
money, nor all out pride, nor all out love, only a little of both. 
I'd like a girl, ye see, that would be proud of her husband, parti- 
cularly when we'd be both in our Sunday clothes. Fll never 
marry a girl that hasn't sunshine in every bit of her face.' 

< And in her timjKir too, I hope ; a good timper is a cordial to 
man's heart. It's the nurse for sorrow — ^the medicine for mdc- 
ness — the wine at a poor marSs table. Whatever ye do, aoua^ 
watch the timper.* 

* I don't think,' said Reddy, looking at himself in the glass that 
hung from a nail in the dresser — *■ I don't think any woman could 
be ill-timpered with me.' 

* The heavens never shone on a better boy, that's thrue ; but fir 
all that, some women is mighty inganious. But, Reddy, dont 
marry a girl that's altogether without money; it's a mighty Mvoy 
thing in a house ; but don't marry altogether for it.* 

'Trust me, mother dear; but is there no one else you can 
think of r 

* Sorra one, unless it be the Flower of Loughgully, and' 

* Don't name her, mother dear, if you plase,* said Reddy, turn- 
ing away his face, * I'll not deny tliat I thought onct a dale of 
Kathleen O'Brien; a great dale; but nobody ever thought as 
much of her as she did of herself, and so ' 
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^Sho didn't dare refuse youf* observed Mrs Ryland indignantly* 
^No, no, not that; but she laughed at me; and — I wondor at 
ye, mother, to name the Flower of Loughgully to mo. Yo just 
did it to got a riso out of mo, that's all ; but don't do it again, 
mother. I'll show /tcr, before a mouth is over hor raven hair, 
that she bands so neat — before onotlior month has made us all 
nearer to otomity, I'll show hor the sort of wife lleddy Ryland 

can get. Pll ' He paused, overcome by contonding fuelings to 

which his mother had no clue; and then, whilo slio thought over 
his words, he added, with his usiud gaiety of manner, * I'vo made 
up my mind to go to Kilkenny next week, wlioro I've hoard of 
one from my cousin to suit me ; and maybe I wont bring ye a 
daughter, mother 1 There's not a girl in this country fit for tluU^ 
mother/ and he looked, not at his mother, but at himself; ' not 
ono. And now God be with ye ! I'vo mode up my mind to be 
married, and now I've tould you. I'll punish tlie hearts of the 

f'rls — of the girl, anyway, that But God be with yo, mother; 
must not lose moss ;' and oii' he bounded, leaving his mother to 
rocall and cogitate over the old adage of ' the more haste, the 
worse speed.' 

* If,' said she, ^ after all, ho should marry out of spite to the 
Flower of Loughgully, what might come of it? I named her last, 
to SCO if he would speak of her, but ho did not ; and yet I'm sure 
his heart turned to hor above all others, though he'd never give in 
to her, nor she to liim — she Iuub such a spirit I And sometimes I 
think I make too much of my boy, but I can't help it. His face^ 
80 haiidHome, so like his father's ; and his voice, when he calls me 
in the morning, or blesses me at night — I often think my owa 
darlint is with mo again I I*ray tiie Almighty,' said the widow, 
after a long pause, and clasping her iLonds-— ' pray tlie Almighty 
that, after having liad the pick of tlie countliry, he donH take tfie 
crooked slick at last I* 

Now, it so happened that the widow Ryland did everything in 
her power to prevent her son's visit to Kilkenny; but she Juwl not 
accustomed him to contradiction, and he woidd go, and he did go ; 
and the neighbours said Roddy Ryland was gone to Kilkenny to 
bring liome a wife ; and when Kathleen O'Brien, the Flower of 
Loughgully, heard that, she wept bitterly, for she had calculated 
on the influence of her own beauty over the heart of her lover, 
having altogether forgotten how completely he was absorbed in 
the contemplation of his own perfections. A woman never can 
have nmch power over a vain man. 

Three weeks elapsed, and Roddy returned to his home, and his 
foot and eye were both heavy ; the eliwticity had departed from 
the one, and the brightness from the other. H'm mother presHod 
him to her bosom, and his neighbours crowded to welcome his 
lurivol. Many a hand was extended ; and * sure we'll liave some 
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fun now Tc're come back/ said one. ^ Ah, thin, it was a qnate 
vake ^Vndy ^lax^illicnddy had, poor man ; the pipes weroi't half 
smoked, and the dancing not worth a farthing, 'cause you wanTt 
in it,' said another. * Sure ye never saw a gayer boy than yersd^ 
Beddy, since ye left it,' exclaimed a third. * Well, he's vith us 
again anyhow. But, Reddy, irherts the Kilkenny lady you war 
to biing to show us the fashions V inquired a ftmrth. 

Beddy laughed, and turned off the question, and called for some 
whisky to treat his friends. His mother observed he made his 
punch double its usual strength ; and, as she said afterwarda^ an 
* impression ' came over her heart ^ lite Vte hand o* deathy* for she 
saw something was \iTong, and she sat looking at her son with 
tears in her eyes ; even when their friends were gone, she had 
not courage to ask him if he ^'os married ; but Beddy walked to 
the table after he had shut tlie door, and filling out a great glass 
of whisky, drank it off, and then said, 'Mo^er, wisii me joy. 
Joy, joy, mother ! I'm married ! ' 

* Oh, Beddy, it isn't possible that's true — ^without ever consult- 
ing yer mother, or letting her see yer choice !* 

* It's as true, mother— as bad luck.' 

' Oh, Reddy, my own son, has she ** tite Hood " you talked about 1 
Is she of an ancient family all out?' 

< Mother,' answered Beddy, after a pause, * it's not aisy to get 
everything.* 

' Oh wisha ! if yc'd thought of that before, ye need not have 
gone to Kilkenny for a wife. Well, I daresay she's a fine figure 
of a woman. She has bone anyhow V 

'jSTone to spare,' said the hard-to-be-plcasod gentleman; * how- 
ever, she's my wife.' 

* And a beauty ?' added the mother ; * Fm sure, sartin sure, she 
has beauty?' 

* The devil as much as would fit on the top of a grasshopper's 
toe,' replied her son impetuously. 

* Not blood, nor bone, nor beauty ! Well, maybe she has better 
materials tlian any of them to make a good wife. She was your 
cousin's recommending, and ho knew how much you wanted a 
girl to sot a pattern to the counthry.' 

*8hc was not my cousin's recommending, mother; but some- 
how she's a very town-bred woman, and took a wonderful liking 

to 1110.' 

* A good odication's a fine thing,' said Mrs Byland, almost weep- 
ing ; for, like all the Irish, she laid great value on the qualitieft 
Beddy had confessed she did not possess ; but she was a geitle- 
hearted woman, and desired, in her simple wisdom, to make the 
best of everj'thing— no bad wisdom cither. 

' It is, mother,' sighed the bridegroom. 

*But what has she besides the edication, Reddy?' inquired his 
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mother, scoing that licr bolovod son sat moodily with his Iiands 
clasped resting on tho table, and his chin fixed upon them. 
* What lias she besides tho edication V 

* Two small children,* was Roddy's reply. 

*0h, Reddy, Reddy, is tliat the end of ye?' exclaimed his dis^ 
tracted mother ; * you, tho pride of tho county — tlio beauty of tho 
parish — that might have had tho pick of the whole county for a. 
wife!— you, who was tliought so much of, and who thought sa« 
much of yerselfl* 

* You're right, mother!* interrupted Reddy; 'tJiat last did it. 

If it hadn't been for that, 1 might have been content with 

But no matter — it's all over now. Sho was a widow, mother ; and 
J was 80 a^ire not to be caught by a widow, that I took no heed. I 
persuaded her to stop half way, and that I'd take tho car for her.' 

* And the children,' added his mother. * And the same car can 
take me out of this! two widows aro too much for any man's 
liouse. Oh, Reddy, Reddy, to think of tliis I to tlunk of this ! how 
you war taken in 1 How was it I' 

Rut Reddy would not tell ; the affair was a mystery. His old 
motluT was broken-hearted; she refused to remain in his house, 
though somowhat comforted by the information that the brido 
was rich, though red-haired ; and at last, unable to withstand tho 
strong intreatios. of her son, sho agreed to receive her before sho 
departed. Tho next day was one of mingled curiosity and lamen- 
tation amongst tho female population of tho neighbourhood, whilo 
tho men agreed, with something like satisfaction, that * the shine ' 
was now token out of handsome, loving, rousing, fighting, dancing, 
singing, good-natured Reddy Ryland. If *tlio shine,' tis thoy 
called it, was taken out of Reddy by tho mere * report,' how nmch 
moro was he oither to bo pitied or exulted over when the brido 
made her a])pearance! His poor mother could not su])port it. 
Of all tho crooked sticks, sho was the most crooked that had over 
been seen. How the married men laughed, and talked of bacho* 
lors' wives ; and how the young men tittered, and tho young girla 

pooped from under their hoods at tho broad, bold, ruddy-faced 

Was that his choice indeed ? No sunshine in her face ; and such a 
tongue ! In loss than two months, everybody sympathised with 
tho young fanner ; his vanity was punished. Ho was fading into 
a shadow, and certainly his feelings were not soothed by an in- 
cident, which is nothing to tell, but a gi*eat deal to feel. He met 
Kathleen O'Rricn one morning at the turn of a ])articular lane, 
where ho had often met her before. She did not recognise him 
at first, but his voice. * Kathleen; we may be friends, Kathleen — 
you will not laugh at ?we now — it was tJiat did it, Kathloon — tJiat: 
my i)rido could not bear it ; but I^m punished. I've had the fall 
which they say follows pride. Wont you spake \ Bare tho whole 
counthry sees ** tho shino is takou out of Reddy Ryland.'* Wont 
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je bid God bless mel Tre need of a UesBbug, Kathleen. I own 
I did it to vex ye. Wont ye foi^ve me?' 

Kathleen, the Flower of Loo^igully, could not Bjpea^ the for- 
giveness that came to her lipe^ bat tamed away from her old 
lover to hide her tears. 

UnTirtaoas love, if love it may be called, is ahnost nnknown 
in Irish peasant life. Reddy was glad no one had seen him 
speak to Kathleen ; he loved her fame qaite as much as he had 
once loved herself 

Mrs Reddy was, every one knew, a regular virago. What she 
had been, people only guessed; but she said her husband had 
been drowned at sea. 

No wealth had been added to Roddy's store — that was very 
evident ; and things appeared going to ruin — the old story where 
there is no affection — when suddenly a stranger stood at the 
threshold of Reddy Ryland's house, and inquired for his wife. 

^ She's within, honest man,' said the young furmer. 

*But you're not Reddy Ryland V said the traveller; 

*I loas,* was the reply. 

'But I heard he was a fine, slashing, handsome, rollicking 
boy,' persisted the stranger, who looked and spoke like a saUor. 

* I wish to Qod I had never heard it,' observed Reddy. 
'Well, certainly Poll would tako the shine out of anything, 

from a new shilling upwards, if you are the Reddy Ryland I 
heard tell o^' persisted the man, looking at him from head to 
foot. 

* And who are you ?' inquired Reddy. 

•Who am I ? Why, I'm Poll's husband; and don't be afraid— 
all I want is my children. I'll make you a present of her, and 
welcome. She thought me dead; and, by the powers! such a 
lass as that deserves credit !' 

'For what ?' inquired the delighted Reddy. 

*For having the art, d'ye see, to catch two such beautiful boys 
as our two selves.' 

Reddy Ryland was in no degree disposed to accept the preset 
so liberally offered. He was both laughed at and congratulated 
by his neighbours. His mother returned, but he never allowed 
her to utter a word in his praise. * I'll never heed a flattering 
tongue again,' he would say ; * I've had enough of that.' 

A little longer, and Kathleen herself took pity on him. And 
again he returned to his former self : in every respect but one he 
was exactly the same. He confessed that *the widow,* as he 
always called her, had got at his weal: side, flattered his vanity, 
and thus accomplished her purpose. * The shine,' in truth, was 
* taken out of him,' but the substance remained ; and Reddy 
Ryland, a handsome Irish peasant, is at this moment a rara cwii 
-^a vain man cured I 
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In the county of "Wexford, and in a nook which, fifty years ago, 
was completely apart from the ordinary route of travellers, are 
situated the Seven Castles of Clonmines. An arm of the seSy 
called *The Scar,' separates them from the parish of Bannow. 
In my childhood they were to me objects of deep interest : I had 
no playmate, no companion j and when my relatives went on 
friendly visitings in the neighbourhood, they would take mo 
with them; it being a fixed principle that I was never to bo 
left to the care of servants. One of our best and dearest friends 
dwelt in a house called Barristown, nearly opposite those fino 
old ruins; and happy indeed was I when the carriage was 
ordered to prepare for a drive thither. It was inhabited at that 
period by a very aged lady and her youngest son, an old 
bachelor ; her granddaughter also lived with them, a yoimg lady 
of most amiable mind and manners. 

Sally H y though a young woman when I was bom, was, 

nevertheless, my playfellow, my adviser, my friend; and proud 
was I, as a little girl, to have a tall lady for my companion. Sho 
would pet me, and scold me, and reason with me, and tell mo 
stories. She had such mild soft eyes, so gentle a voice, and a cer- 
tain degree of refinement in her manners — the result, perhaps, of 
delicate health — that now, through the vista of years, I revert to 
her as one of the sweetest and fairest of my memories. She used 
to say I would forget her when I came to England ; a prophecy 
that always made me weep. But she did me injustice : I never 
did forget her, nor the double violets she used to drop over tho 
pew, on entering church, into my lap ; nor the delight I felt when 
placed on her side-saddle, her long fair arm holding me in my 
seat ; dear, kind creature I Wlien the world has been only a 
little hard with us, how sweetly comes tho remembrance of kind- 
ness bestowed on our youth I It scorns as if tliero never had been 
kindness like unto that; and we wonder how tho world is 
changed — grown chill, and cold, and estranged. And we love to 
shut our eyes upon all tilings present, and live over again, with 
the dear ones of the olden tune, our yomig and thoughtless years I 
But this is worse than idle ; wo are with the present, and of tho 
present. 

When last I drove by old Barristown it looked grim and gray, 
shut in with its own loneliness — nothing about it telling of exist- 
ence, except the rooks that cawed above tho one tall ivied tower, 
where the old lady slept and died. It looked gray and sad — and 
well it might ; for those who made it ring again with hospitality 
wore all — all — in their silent graves. It frowned at tho simshine 
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like a thing that would not be comforted. I was glad to send 
my thoughts and my gaze across the waters to the mins of the 
8cYen Castles of Clonmincs, and they looked, as they had always 
done to me, landmarks of mystery, and full of the deepest and 
most solemn interest. Time, which had destroyed the charm of 
the more modem structure, had only added a few more ivy 
wreaths to the old castles. I could hardly discern even if they 
had crumbled nearer to the earth, for the ivy, with the solicitude 
of the truest friendship, concealed all defects, and laboured to 
keep the mouldering stones together. Very, very beautiful the 
old castles looked, lying in the vale of the Hear, covering a con- 
siderable extent of the greenest meadow-land it is possible to 
imagine, and leading the mind back to the olden time, when 
wassail and superstition celebrated their alternate orgies within, 
those walls. A bridge beyond the castles, called 'Wellington 
Bridge,' crosses the arm of the sea I have already mentioned, and 
facilitates communication between the secluded neighbourhood of 
Bannow, and Koss, and Waterford. Before the bridge was buflt^ 
those who wished to get to tho opposite side were obliged to 
wait till the tide was out, and cross at the ford. The country 
girls proceeding to Ballyhack to sell their eggs used to take off 
their shoes and stockings, and wade across, carrying their mar- 
keting on their heads; if tlic tide ran strong, they would link 
hands and cross in numbers. And I remember but one or two 
accidents ; thougli, since they have got the bridge, crossing the 
ford is spoken of as a barbarism — I should say, since they have 
got the road to the bridge ; for, be it known, that the bridge was 
finished three years before the road was made. But thii^ are 
better ordered now. 

The morning was fine, and leaving Barristown and its host of 
memories, I thought I should like a ramble round the Seven 
Castles, and in a short time I was scrambling among the mins 
with little Daniel Muckleroy for my guide — the guide being for 
more ignorant of the locale than myself, yet too Irish to suffer 
his ignorance to appear. 

*Dan, do.you know who built these castles?' 

Dan (a little perplexed), * Myself can't say exactly how onld 
they are, but some a hundred thousand years anyway !* 

* But who built them ? ' 

* Oliver Crom'ell, my lady.' 

* And who destroyed them, Dan?' 

* Bcdad, ma'am, it was Oliver Crom'ell.' 

* AVliat ! did he build them up and pull them do>vn?' 

* Bcdad, my lady, I'll go bail he did that same ; for ye see, my 
lady, ho had a bad heart to the counthry, and could never let well 
alone' 

Tills attributing of all things bad to tho great Cromwell is 
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ninivcrsal throughout Ireland. Dan's modo of reasoning was 
by no moans singular, strange as it must sound to English 
•oars. 

* You think ho was a bad fellow, Dan?' 

* The Lord be between us and harrum, my lady ! he was tho 
•devil himself I My great-grandfather see him onct, and a bad 
light ho was to liim, and his, and us, and every foot o' land ho 
coidd lay his eye, let alone his hoof on. Oh, bedad ! he was all 
out the worst sight ever came across ould Ireland, or J needn't be 
standing before yer ladyship in tJie skin of my feet* 

Dan's winding up of his country's distress by such a picture 
was quite in keeping, but it was so odd, tliat I tumed away to pre- 
Tont his seeing me smile ; and at the moment I perceived one of 
the most remarkable figures I ever saw. A tall thin man, bent 
nearly double, but still looking very tall and spectre-like, was 
creeping round a buttress of the nearest tower ; one thin bony 
hand grasped a massive ivy bough, which wound like a huge ser- 
pent up the gray wall, and he supported himself on something 
between tho narrow spade they use for digging potatoes and a 
pick-axe. The handle was long enough to be used as a leaphig 
pole, and tho end furnished with an iron cross, upon which ho 
leant. It appeared to mo that, without such support, ho could not 
walk, and yet he moved, or rather shuffled along, with consider- 
able rapidity. His coat was long and gray, patched with many 
colours ; and a bag, originally made of sacking, was slung across 
his back by a leathern belt, from which depended more than 
one string of ' holy beads,' and a multitude of shreds of different- 
coloured cloths, several rabbit skms, and one or two skins of 
birds of prey. Ho wore no stockings, but liis shoes were bound 
on, sandal fashion, with knotted cords crossed more than halfway 
up his legs. His hair was thin, and white as snow, receding 
from a high narrow forehead, wliicli a plirenologist would at onco 
pronounce as proud and dreamy. He wore no hat, but a cowl of 
gray cloth fell behind, and in bad weather he could protect Ids 
head from the pelting of the storm by drawing it forward. In- 
deed his head was a model of ancient beauty, rishig so nobly 
above his cowering figure; and the pure white hair was well 
. thrown out by tho dark-green ivy, which formed an appropriate 
background to the solitary wanderer. His features looked worn 
and attenuated, but their extreme shari^ness proceeded from tho 
thinness of the face. His eyebrows were long and bushy, and his 
oyos gray, restless, and piercing. He paused, and bowed his head 
— ^for all of tho peasant class are courteous — and manifested no 
desire either to retreat or advance. 

*God save you, Daddy Wlielan, sirl' said little Muckleroy; 
adding, under his breath, * he'll root tho ould towers themselves 
up some of these days.' 
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'God saye ye kindly! Who's spaking to meT answered and 
inquired the old man. 

* A lady from England, and Utde Dan Muclderoy, Anfcy 
Muckleroy's grandson,' was the reply- 

' A lady 6^m England!' repeated the old man, relinquiBhing 
his grasp of the ivy bough ; and, after a moment, he smootiied 
down his white hair, drew his cowl a little over his head, and ad- 
Tandng close to where I stood, crossed his hands on the top of his 
singolar stafi^ and gazing with his glittering eyes in my £eu^ in- 
qn^ed, in a low mysterious tone oi voice^ ^ £[ad ye a drome ?^ 

It is quite impossible to describe the eagerness of the old man's 
manner : his mouth open, as if panting for intelligence; his eyes 
— the word I have used is the only one that can convey an idea 
of their expression — glittering with a wildness that almost 
amounted to insanity : the very grasp in which he held his staff 
showed how anxious he was for my answer. 

* Had I a dream I — ^yes, many.' 

* Ay, lady, many ; but about — about — the crock of gocUd — fibott 
ihatj lady dear? Was it a drame that brought ye here! — what 
else could bring a laughing-eyed lady among ruins and^dry bonei! 
The crock of goold^ lady, did ye drame of that? — if ye did, send 
little Dan away; he doesn't know the secret. I do — ^the witch 
hazel, and the holy drop — I have 'em ail — FU find it.' 

'Then why have you not found it for yourself?' I asked. 

The brightness of his eyes faded; the lids dropped; the yeqr 
muscles of his hands relaxed ; the excitement was over for the 
moment; he passed his hand across his brow, and repeated, 
« Why haven't I?— why haven't I? I hadn't the luck yet: I lie 
down under the light of the new moon, but I don't drasne: I 
never dreamt but the onct ; but that was enough. I saw it— I 
had it — the crock in these two hands — the goold roJIing likft the 
waves of the sea at my feet : that was a drame 1 Have yoa 
dreamt such, lady; have ye? I know the charrum — the witch 
hazel, the holy drop, the first tear of the new moon I' and he 
repeated again and again the same words, his eyes g^toiog^ 
his excitement increasing. 

'Daddy Whelan,' said my attendant imp, 'have ye tried under 
tiie flat gray stone down by the water? Granny dreamt ooct 
that there was a crock of goold there.' 

' I don't know — I forget — ^maybe I did — ^maybe I didn't I find 
my marks in many a green hillock, and under many an ookl 
tower ; but I have not found tho crock of goold yet, You'U never 
find it by yourself, lady. So, if ye Iwd a drame^ tell me : well 
find it together, we'll divide it together.' 

It was in vain I assured Daddy Whelan I had not dreamed a 
dream. Had it not been that little Dan hit upon a new qpot 
where to direct his attention, the old treasure-seeker w(^ 
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havo still insistod that I too most havo droamod of a crock of 
gold, 

I watchod him stealing away amid the ruins, and then sat down 
on a bench of soft groen moss to recall the story my old friend 
Bally liad told me, in my childish days, about the old man I had 
8oen so unexpectedly for the first time, but of whom I had so 
often heard. 

* Never,' she said, * build your hopes of future well-doing upon 
chance, but rather upon industry, whetlier of the head or of the 
hands ; both have it in their power to win independence, though 
they do it in a difi'erent way. My uncle knew two young men in 
the gentlenum's county — ^the county Kilkenny — of the name of 
Whelan, Roger and MicliaeL They were left a large tract of 
land ])y their father, which was divided equally between tliom. 
It was in parts wild and uncultivated, but it was all ho had to give, 
except his blessing ; and the blessuig of a ])arent gladdens a good 
child's heart, llogcr, the eldest, was a wild, dreamy fellow ; and 
instead of setting steadily to work to mend matters and improve 
his farm, he was always talking of the ^luck" some x>eoplo 
had, and how hard it was to be obliged to labour on bad land. It 
was in vain that Michael told him it was worse to have no land 
to labour on; ho idled and complained. Uis brother worked 
night and day, at first with little success, but time helps industry ; 
and what was really owing to industry, lloger said was owing to 
luck. "If," said lloger to Miqhael one sunny Sunday evening, 
when, after walking round and round, and through, and about, 
the old ruins of Jerpoint Abbey — ^ if I could only find a crock of 
goold, I'd be a made man. I'd have as fine a hunter as Squire 
Nixon, and such lashings of whisky and fresh cod and oysters for 
every Friday in and out of Lent. Abel Hyan fomid one, and why 
shouldn't I !" While he spoke, he kept poking, poking with his 
stick among the stones of the mouldering archway, beneath 
which they, the brothers, stood ; and as he did so, it chanced that 
he dislodged a stone, and in a crevice, a soi't of hole between the 
stones, he discovered several old silver coins. This astonished 
one brother, and elated the other, whoso >vish that he might find 
a crock of gold was fast strengtliening into the idea that he ahoidd 
find one. It was in vain that Michael reasoned with Roger, and 
urged him to take the new-found treasure to the landlord, whose 
property, according to the law of the land, it most undoubtedly 
was. Roger laughed at his scruples, and kept the coin; but 
though ho had the money, he did not exactly know how to dis- 
pose of it. The sum was far too small to tal^e liim abroad, and 
ho feared to show it at home, for the news would have flown liko 
wildfire, and the castle be either rooted up or tlirown down by 
those who would have expected to be as fortunate as lloger 
IVhelan. Soon after this occurred, the time arrived for planting 
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4seed potatoes. Michael had got his ready, and hinted to his bro- 
ther that the season was passing, and his ground remained m^ 
occupied. 

*< How do 70U think," was the trcasure-seekei^s reply, ^ that { 
can be able to spend my time digging thick clay, when I am, 88 
you, and you only know, night after night, through and thraogii 
the ruins of ould Jerpoint ? Don't I know the red goold is in it! 
And how do you tliink I can give my mind to such work as 6uAj 
when / know what's before mc?" It was no use talking to the 
infatuated man. ** Give me," he continued, ^ the bit and the sop^ 
and a good coat to my back, a new spade and pick-axe ; suffer 
me to go and to come, and I'll give you my share of the land, the 
dirty barren soil that it is : stockings and croppings, just as it is^ 
take it, and welcome." 

" Well," answered iMicliael, " I will manage it, Roger, till yoa 
come to your senses; and then, I'm thinking, yon'll be glad 
enough to get it back." 

'Boger Whelan/ continued my friend, 'was a fine handsome 
fellow, tall and comely, and was at the time very much in love 
with a very pretty girl, who had a good deal of money ; but her 
parents found out tliat Kogcr was always out at nights. The 
country was, as it generally is, in an unquiet state ; and despite 
Micliael's assurances to the contrary, Mary Morgan's ** people* 
believed that Bogcr was in some way connected with the dis- 
turbers of the public peace, at the very time when, to do him 
justice, he disturbed nought but tlic wild rabbits, the bats, owls^ 
rooks, and wild birds that sheltered amid the ruins of Jerpoint 
Neither Roger nor Michael would tell why Roger was from home 
at nights ; and after some hesitation, and a few tears, Mary re* 
linquislied her handsome lover for a short, steady, little husbai^ 
who lived to be a rich citizen of the city of Waterford. "Never 
mind," said the discarded lover ; " she'll be sorry for it yet, when 
she hears Mister Roger Whelan, Esi{. talked of, and hears the bay 
of my hounds on the hills, and sees my carriage overrunning a& 
the pigs on the quay of Waterford : then, maybe, she'll be sony 
for changing her mind." The forgetfulness of his fair one, how- 
ever, preyed upon his spirits ; and having gone into Kilkenny, he 
was tempted to change one or two of his precious coins; and i^ter 
having drunk the worth of Ids money in whisky, he was impni- 
dent enough to boast that ho had uumy more of the same ** curio- 
sities " at home. The landlord, seeing that the coins were unlike 
any he had ever seen before, took them to a ** knowing man," a 
little crabbed body, who lived near the church-gate of Saint 
Xanis, and was as near an approach to a dealer in curiosities as 
could bo supposed to exist in an Irish country town, where 
the great of those days spent more than their spare money in 
show and claret^ and the small had never any money to sparet 
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Still the old man existed; and when he purchased the coins from 
the whiskj dealer, something seemed to occur to him, which ho 
did not communicate to any one ; but finding it was still early in 
the day, he set out to walk to a gentleman who resided about five 
miles from Kilkenny, on the Ross road. To him he showed tho 
coins; and much to i)Oor Michael's horror, Roger Wholan was 
arrested at the end of tho week, on the accusation of having 
stolon these coins from that very gontlcman's houso. About a 
fortnight before the unfortunate treasurensoeker found them 
among the stones of Jerpoint Abbey, tho houso had boon besot by 
some Whitefeot, or Peop-of-day Boys, or whatever they choso to 
call themselves, seeking for arms, and professing to take nothing 
else — a profession they generally adhered to. But one of them 
had doubUoss been tempted by the glitter of a drawer of coins 
and medals in a bureau, which they had broken open to get at 
somo curious Spanish pistols the gentleman was known to possess. 
After having obtained possession thereof, he doubtless did not 
know how to dispose of them, and secreted them hi the ruin, 
where Roger unfortunately discovered them. 
• . ' I confess my opinion is, that the law in those days was ad- 
ministered in a very one-sided manner ; but I must at the same 
time admit that circumstantial evidence was strongly against 
poor Roger: he had acquired for himself the character of an 
idle wandering fellow, and the only one to support his story was 
Michael ; but the counsel for the crown said, " What brother was 
there who would not say as much for another brother?" 

**Plase yer honour,*' answered Michael, "he is my brother, 
poor boy ; and though he's foronint me, where I never thought 
Wd be, and the first of his family that ever atvd in sich disgrace, 
and though I'd sell the coat ofiP my back, and tlie flesh after it, if 
that would save him, still I'd not toll a lie, and by so doing sell 
my soul to the devil. Gintlemen counsellors, you're xised to iV, 
but /'m not : he has tould tho blessed truth. Treasure-secldng ho 
was, that's sartin, whin, with a bit of a stick — the very one that 
stud his fi*iend many a turn, yet, like Aiany friends, betrayed him 
at the last — pokod out tho unnatural pieces of money, bad luck to 
them ! and iSf he had taken my advice, and just carried them to 
the landlord, there would have been no more about it, only maybe 
the right made out. Look, gintlemen, I can say no more than 
this : look round at me, Roger, avick^ the bom picture of our 
blessed father, the boy that lay with myself many and many a 
night and day upon the bosom of our own mother ; look at me, 
my own heart-brother, and hear mo pray on my knees that curses 
by day and night may fall, hot, heavy, black, and bitter, on yer 
head, if you know anything about tho dirty money until that 
minute when, unknowst to yorself, ye let tho light of day shine on 
the treasure, and thought yer fortune made." To this Ins brother 

L 
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jrepliodwitliadeepaiidBiiicGre'AjcsK!* IfanymtiiecoartiRf^ 
for all who knew, respected Michael, and coondeved Boger ai m 
^ iunoceut boy, who would never do any harm to any one hA Umr 
t«lf.'* Poor Kogcr, however, was sentenced to seven yean' tnH- 
jKirtatioii, to which was added the informainfin, that the bv 
showed great mercy in not sentencing him to death. 

**' {jhhI bless you, Michael,'' said Roger, when he mnhfaffid hh 
bruthcT fur the last time ; **' all the counthry knows Fm innnwt; 
and who can tell but I may find the crock of gocid yet, 'vhoialh 
said mid done! The money was hid there anyway." 

*< If ever," said Michael to his wife, when he zetumedhome— ^if 
ever ]K>or Kogcr comes hack to oiild Ireland, it will he to gB 
treasure-huutiug ; his brain is struck with i^ as indeed evay 
brain is when it takes a foolish notion that reason can't canqoBEi* 

* Five years liad ])as8cd, and the only matter connected with As 
brotherH worth recording was, that the man who reaUijf todc As 
old money from the gentleman's bureau, having woimd u^ }m 
misdeeds by tlic crime of murder, was discovered; and whfli 
about to suffer, confessed his sorrow that a ^ dacent boy's so% 
Boger Wholan by name, should have been turned out of the 
country fur his fault." This was a joyful hearing to all 
'Whelaii's friends, and they were many: his conduct had 
him the approbation of rich and poor; and it long had 
evident, tliut if lloger failed to find a crock ofgdtdt it waa eqrnJlf 
certain that Michael would soon make one^ as everything pros* 
pered that he undertook. The ignorant said he had gretU liA^ 
the wise that ho had (jreat industry, 

* The news of Roger's pardon, and consequent pemuasion t» 
return home, spread through tlie country ; but long be£bze then 
was a possibility of a ship reaching Botany Bay, a tall, wiicb^ 
spectral-looking man presented himself beneath Michael's nd, 
and was soon pressed to the arms of the whole family. 

^My own dear brother!" said the true-hearted Miffha^l^ «yoi 
are indeed returned ; and now yovr farm is worth the hs^dng; it 
is stocked, and cropped, and thriving : we will work together, tni 
livo together. But how is it you are so quickly returned!" 

^ Don't laugh at me, Michael," was the reply; ^ but I had oss 
drame, which I never shall rest till I work out : it kept up By 
heart for three long years of slavery, and I'd often pray to drams 
it again, but I never did. I dreamt I was in Ireland, standing 'by 
cross roads that divided some ould ruins into four halves^ and 
milk came pouring down one road, and water down another, and 
a swarm of bees flying down another, and a herd of cattle driving 
down the last ; and as I stood, a voice said, ' Beek, and have;* and 
I thought I made with my hands a trough like, where the milk 
and water mixed like whisky and water, and the bees hung over 
it^ and the cattle drank of it; and I could toll the place if I saw 
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it. And behould, I worked, workod at tho hollow ; and all of a 
sudden I raisod up a crock of goold between these hands ; and as 
I did so, the red, red goold fell at my foot, like the watcrH of tho 
wide ocean for plenty: and through all manner of dangers I 
made my way back to Ireland on the sly ; and for the last throo 
months I've boon disguised like a bocher, or a natural, seeking 
through tho ruins of ould Ireland for the crock of goold — but / 
havenH found it yet!* 

^ Nor never will,'' said Michael. ^ Let me rend the dream for 
you. Didn't your hands make tho trough, and did not milk and 
water rest there, and cattle rest thoro, and honey rest Uiere ! and 
sro not they the fruits of labour ? And out of tliat trough camo 
the crock of goold; and so it will — out of the labour of your 
hands. That is tho only crock of goold tlio Whelans will ever 
find, depend upon it." 

* This interpretation did not, however, suit the treasure-seeker : 
on all other subjects he was sane enough; but nothing could 
change his desire to find, instead of labour for, wealth. And yet 
his brother told my uncle he docs labour, and labour hard. Ho 
risked much in venturing to Ireland before ho know that his 
imiocenco had been declared. But he did not care : his wholo 
ideas wore in the crock of gold. There is not a part of Ireland 
that ho will not travel to, spend night after night burrowing in 
the earth like a wild animal, no matter what the weather is, or 
what tho season ; and tho first question he asks of every strangor 
he meets is, ** Had ye a drame ^" ' 

This was one of tho tales my gentle friend told mo with a 
desiro to correct my fondness for castle-building ; which is indeed 
even now one of my faults. She enlarged upon tho utility of 
Michael's course of life, and pointed out how totally lost to him- 
self and to society poor Kogor was. < He comes hero sometimes, 
and asks my grandmother's leave to inspect our castle ; a permis- 
sion we never refuse, upon condition that ho docs not mcddlo 
with the foundation. Ho makes his appearance once every three 
years, spending some time at Dunbrody Abbey, some time at 
Olonminos, a night herO) another at Danes Castle, another at 
Coolhull at Duncormuck; and so getting into tho barony of Forth, 
which is full of old castles, he travels by day, and digs by night; 
bnt ho has not yet found his crock of gold.' 

How well I remembered the evening when, sitting on my 
iHend's knee in the great bow-window of tho drawing-room at 
BarriHtown, she told me that story ! Tho Castles of Clonmines 
had flung their shadows on tho water, and the evenuig was as 
oalm and silent as the grave. I remember asking her to send mo 
word when next the old treaHure-seeker came to tho neighboup- 
hood, that I might see him, only at a little distance ; and 1 also 
remember her saying that < ho might never oomo again, for that 
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cxpoBore to all weathers had brought on premature old age^ and 
he seemed ill and worn the last time he was there.' 

Alas ! dear Sally had departed long, long ago to a better worid; 
and I, after residing manj years in another land, had, by one of 
those curiously-turned romances of real life that laugh at fidioi^ 
encountered the treasure-seeker upon the very spot where, yean 
ago, I knew he loved to linger and explore — the very old maa 
whom my poor friend had supposed too worn and ill to refenn 
again ! Indeed I liad been so certain of his death, that I had 
never thought of inquiring about him. I know not how loaBg I 
might have remained among the ruins, musing over the.stoiyl 
have recorded, and recalling the looks and voice of her who toU 
me many such tales, had not my little busy comjMmion, Danid 
Muckleroy, b^ged * my honour's ' pardon, but * would I be-plased 
to tell him which 1 liked best — travelling by night or by day, or 
in rain or sunshine V This recalled me to a s^ose of the rapiditjr 
witli which time had passed, and I became awaie that the evoh 
ing approached. I had hoped the sun would have set over Ae 
castles with the red, red glory I had so often witnessed, bestow- 
ing liis radiant benediction with all his brightness :. but no; Ae 
clouds were gray and heavy, the whistle of the plover was mon 
frequent thsm usual, and a moaning came from the not-finvoff 
ocean — a sound peifectly distinct from the roaring that aooom- 
panics the progress of the storm-king^ or the loud ripple tiiaft 
beats music to the breeze ; it was a moaning — those who knoir 
the sea understand what I mean — a heaving^ as if the mi^btj 
waters groaned inwardly at tlie approach of a tempest. 

'The clouds have gaihered above our heads, ma'am, and ye 
haven^t noticed them ; and tliere was a broch about the moon laot 
night ; and early as it is, sorra a crow, the craythur, that han't 
come home ; and since ye seemed so struck^ my lady, with Baddy 
Whelan, if ye'll just be plasod to step here, you'U see him in his 
iliment intirely.* 

I walked on to where the boy stood, and I was pleased ^dieo, 
looking earnestly in my face, he added, < Daddy's of dojcent pe(^e^ 
ma'am; and sure you %couldn't laugh at him! He's as innocent 
as a baby, only toucJted in the head with the throuble he had onc^ 
and tlie fiamcy of a crock of goold.' There was warm feelu^ 
round the heart of tliat wild Irish boy, though Tie teas standing ta 
the alnn of his feet. 

Roger Whelan was preparing for a stormy night, and the pro- 
spect seemed to have imbued the old man with new life : he had 
fiistened his cowl more closely round his head, and was seated on 
the gray stone my guide had pointed out; his curious staff phiced 
upon his knees, his elbows resting upon it, and his attention 
divided between the arrangement of a piece of candle in an old 
lantern wliich I had not before perceived, and the oouise of the 
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clouds, that wero, without any apparent wind, careering above 
our heads. I advanced nearer, but he did not heed me. 

* My lady,' wliispered little Daniel, * he's dug round and round 
that stone a thousand times, but the neighbours fill up the marks ; 
his brother, Misthcr Michael, has como to live in this county, and 
likes to keep the Daddy, as wo call him, near at hand. He 
wouldn't stay in the place if he found his own marks, but go to 
break fresh ground : granny says he's more cosily desavod than 
he used to be.' 

Suddenly a shivering flash of liglitning ran amid the clouds, 
and a few drops of rain wamod me to toko shelter under a ruined 
arch close to the gray stono upon which the treasure-seeker was 
seated. 

* Daddy, sir,' said Dan, < come in the shelter; it's bad for ould 
bones to get cowld.' 

The old man turned his face suddenly towards the smiling cliild, 
and holding forth a long ann-bone, which was fastened beneath tho 
riireds to his singular bolt, and was polished as ivory, ho exclaimed, 
* This doesn't feel the cowld ; it has been stript these hundred years 
and more. I had dug the whole night, and the thunder howling, 
and the lightning, not laughing like the weeny flash that passed 
us now, but dancing mad with divilmcnt through the heavens and 
over the earth. It was in Adair I was rooting — rooting — for the 
crock of goold, inside the proud lord's walls, and ho thinking nono 
like me could get at his hid treasure. And I saw the handle, the 
handle of tho crocky forenint me, in the hole, and I made a plunge 
and seized it. I knew it was the handle ; and I was so wild wid 
joy, that I forgot myself, and shouted, and heard the shout re- 
peated as loud again by some of the achocSy and muttered over by 
others according to their fancy. And I knew 1 had done wrong 
to spake ; but I held fast ; and, ah ! ah ! I pulled, and it pulled; but 
I held fast, and tore this up — tfiisf Do ye understand it? — the 
spirit that had owned the goold, had power afthor I shouted. So 
he kept his crock of gooldy but / got his arm-bone I That was my 
best chance : I never can have such a chance except when they,' 
and he pointed downwards, and spoke in a lower tone, *when they 
f^et iarryjied with the thunder : thcn's my best chance ; and I shall 
havo it to-night — if I had but a draine. Are you sure you had not 
a drame, ladyl' he added, peering at me as he had done before. 

I asked him if he remembered his friends at Barristown, for I 
was anxious to ascertain if his mind wandered on all subjects. 

*Ay, welll'he replied, and his voice changed again: *God be 
good to them ! — the warm welcome, tlie open house, the ould Lady 
Queen of tho Castle I she often dramcd for me : and her son — the 
flower of tho gentry — and the fair young lady ; I brought a wliite 
rose-tree from Woodstock, and set it on her grave, tliough she 
would never try to drame for me ! Poor tiling, she did not believe 
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in drames; but she hnowa the truth of them nowJ It's a quae 
world, and eyerything in it. What is it froiiLfiist to last bni a 
drame, leading by visions to eternity ! Sure, in onv own short tame^ 
the people are gone from Barristown like a drame ! and yet tiiey 
toar in it onct ; and so with the money in my crods qfffooidi Sm 
afther thai, what can ye say agin' Uie dramesi Isn't all life a 
drame? There's another flash o* lightning! / lave to reai «y 
drame-^booh by flashes o' lightning/ And I love it at sea — the trt 
and the wather sporting wild sport together ! Ah, thin^if je haM 
a drame, lady, whin will ye go out of this, for y^'re tkrouNim^iiMi 
earth ! Don't ye hear how the thunder growls?' 

*May I not wait till the storm is over. Daddy!' I inqnind, 
not without some apprehension, for the old man's features- nm 
assuming a troubled aspect^ though my little guide did not seem 
alarmed. 

*0h, agraf yes; a lady and a stranger; only the soomer ib 
better, unless ye could sleep, and tell rne yet drame, Qod hsif 
me,' he added shiveringly, for the wind had risen, and wm 
rattling amid the ruins and the ivy ; * Qod help me i / dbofl too* 
be litUe more than a drame mysdf^ 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the sadness of tlie tone vitk 
which he uttered this prophecy. They were the last words he 
spoke to me. The storm was short-lived; and though I bade him 
good-day, he would not answer me : the boy said he was vexed tin 
^twnder^ was over. Be that as it may, I heard the dick-diok of 
his sharpening the end of his axe, as if determined on his gSwgnkr 
purpose. 

Poor Roger Whelan ! one of my last-received letters from lie- 
land contained this passage : 'I have just left the prosperous and 
contented dwelling of Michael Whelan ; he is a very old man, fall 
to the brim of the happy years of an industrious life, tiiongh yask 
now much grieved by titie death of his wandering brother, '^the 
Treasure-Seeker;" for definite his eccentric obstinacy, which, ashe 
advanced in years, deepened, in my opinion, into positive mad* 
ness, he loved him tenderly. Roger's end was as remarkable ashii 
life. He had been occupied, as usual, one stormy night in the old 
churchyard of Bannow ; and the storm He so delated in but 
too faithfully assisted the excavation he had made. A portkm of 
the north wall gave way, and buried the picturesque old man be^ 
neath its ruin.' 

Poor dreamer ! he had left his brother's house under the strong 
excitement of a new vision, and his end was in keeping with his 
life. The prosperity arising from the industry of the one bi«thar, 
and the comfortless life and tragical end of the othei^ fbmi the 
best commentary upon the most feasible means, of obtaining a 
Crock of Gold» 
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< Hannah, I have tould you ihree times to go to bed,' said Pieroe 
Murphy to a slight delicate-looking young woman, who, notwith- 
steading the command, continuod to knit the stocking she had 
nearly finished, while bending over the embers of a tuif fire. 

'Well, father, Fm going;' but still she remained. 

Pierce Murphy was a tall muscular man, with rugged, yet keen 
{iaatures, and shaggy hair, that foil in groat profusion over a high 
determined-looking forehead: afbor having spoken, ho walked 
backward and forward under the rafbors of his kitchen, but ocoa^* 
sionally paused to look out through a window upon the night. It 
IB worthy of observation that this window was singularly con- 
structed ; Pierce, tall as he was, could not roach it without standing 
4m a stool for the purpose, and then his eyes were only on a lov^ 
with tho lower pane. 

'Holy saints I' he muttered to himself, Hhere's a flash I Well^ 
that is somothing hke.' 

The girl who had been knitting started to her foot, terrified at 
the loud thunder-peal which shook their long narrow cottage, and 
frightened the poultry that were roosting at the far end of tho 
kitchen on the high rafter so completely, that two of thom tumbled 
down, and ran towards hor as if for protection, while the old cock 
shook his feathers, and chuck-chuok'd somothing by way of 
caution to his more alarmed companions. 

'What a night, father!' she exclaimed; *I should think there 
could be no chance of their running in in such a night as this.' 

'Stuff!' answered tho man; < women always talk like fools. 
What are thoy to do ? If they have come as far down as where 
we think, thoy must put in, or tack about for soa-room, which they 
can't do, because the wind is right in their teeth, or be seized in 
the morning by tho revenue cutter ! There's another blast 1 Gfo 
to bed, go to bed — that's a good girl — ^go to bed.' 

And he pressed his forehead close to the glass, which, contrary 
to the practice in Irish cabins, was perfectly whole, and free from 
dust. 

'I'll be as quiet as a lamb, father, but do lot me stop up with 
je ; if I went to bed, sorra a wink would come on my eyo. Sure^ 
what's in the differ if I wake here or in the crib within I ' 

Her father's thoughts seemed to have taken another direction, 
fbr he made no reply to her request ; but after gazing intontly 
through tho glass for somo minutes, ho turned abruptly to the door, 
wMch opened on the same side as the window, directly towards 
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ihe soa, and attempted to look forth. It was, however, bat an 
attempt : tlio wind rushed in with such terrific violence, thai the 
turf ashes wore blown about in every direction, and it required all 
his strength, assisted by his daughter's exertions, to force back and 
bar the entrance. It will seem strange to those who know vrbaA 
Irish cabins by the sea-side generally arc, to talk of ' a bar ' to the 
door. A latch, above which a hole is sometimes bored to penmt 
the twine to pass through, so that the latch may be lifted by the 
stranger or the friend, both alike sure of a welcome ; or a mstj 
lock, wliero want of use has engendered rust — these are common 
enough. Pierce Murphy's cabin door was not onlyfiimi8hedwi& 
two bolts, but was as sound and substantial a door as any one 
need desire to have, even in the neighbourhood of London, whane^ 
if you do not lock your doors, and bar your doors, and bolt yoor 
doors, you caimot rest secure from danger. Both the door and 
the long, low, narrow cottago of Pierce Murphy^were substantia], 
and certainly the liability to such storms would seem' to render it 
necessary that they should be so. Pierce, however, had more than- 
ono reason for having a strong door and a strong bolt to his 
dwelling, which stood boldly forward on a toppling cliff, near 
Point Forlorn ; the foimdation had been formed of the blue ebiy 
stones, large enough to bo called rocks, so general along the 
const : those were cemented with stiff yellow clay, and the remain- 
der of the walls was composed of smaller fragments of the same 
kind of stone ; the rafters were, despite all superstitions, of drifi' 
wood; the ribs of many a noble ship having been [destined to 
support the thatch of Pierce Murphy's cabin. Murphy's professed 
occupation was fisliing ; indeed I may say it was his reed employ- 
ment when he had no other. He was one whom danger never 
daunted ; in his little smack he braved all weathers ; and when 
he did send fish to Wexford market, it was always the finest there: 
The kitchen of his dwelling was hung with the implements of his 
ostensible calling, though many did not fail to remark that 
Pierce's nets were generally dry, except when the coast-guard 
was on the alert ; and coast-guards at the period to which my tale 
refers were not as active as they are now ; they also wondered 
at the stability of his door and his high-up window : but Pierce 
said the place was lonely; that he was often out at nights fishing; 
and that his old woman was < timid of being alone ' during the long 
winter's evening. 

This * old woman ' was comparatively an old woman when he 
married her, and had been bedridden many years. The fi-uit of 
the marriage was one boy : the young woman whom he called 
daughter, and who evinced towards him all the duty and affection 
of a child, was the wife — it might bo -widow — of Luke Murphy, 
his only and beloved son. 
. *Now,' exclaimed Hannah, glancing at him from beneath her 
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dark oyelashos, whon they had roally succoodod in fastening the 
door, * what would you havo done if I had been in bed ? Bedad, 
father, the wind would have had the betther of ye I' 

Pierce Murphy looked down upon the gentle earnest face of the 
pale girl, wlio had spoken in the lialf-jesting lialf-serious tone of 
one who does not exactly know how the words will be received, 
and there was both ire and pride in the expression of his counte- 
nance. 

* The wind have the betther of me — of me I Tlie wind never 
crossed the Atlantic, let alone Ht George's Channel, tliat would 
havo the betther of nie,' he answered proudly. 

*0h, father dear, take care. God be betwixt us and harm! 
But sure my poor Luke used to call the breezes and windH tho 
Almighty's breath.' 

* And why should you mention him to vie now?' exclaimed the 
iin])etuous man. *What put him in your head? I say,* he re- 
peated, in a voice loud as the tempest, as the trembling creature 
shrank away without replying, *what put Luke in ycr head now!* 

A shrill unearthly sort of laugh rang from one of tlie two small 
bedrooms tliat were partitioned at the farthest end off the kitchen, 
and a voice feeble and sharp replied, < And that shows that Pierce 
Murphy is the same fool as ever, to ask a young wife what puts 
her husband in her head — to ask fond Hannah Go wry what puts 
her lawful husband (may the Lord's care be about liim day and 
night I) — to ask Jier what puts her husband, Luke Murphy, in her 
head! Oh, Pierce, agraf is it now ye have to lam that the head 
and the heart of a young Irishwoman are one? What put Luke 

in her head! Bedad, that's quare! ah, ah I' And the old 

bedridden woman went on laughing and muttering to herself in 
a way that showed her intellects were not clear. Pierce swore 
at her while commanding her silence, but she did not heed him ; 
accustomed to his rough words and rough usage, perhaps she 
did not understand his meaning. 

• < Bedad, ye're a nice lad, Pierce Murphy,* she continued half 
distinctly, and, fortunately for herself and Hannah, the smuggler 
did not hear above half she said. * Ye turn the Almifjiitjfa blessing, 
yor own flesh and blood, into a curse ; the gra boy 1 just married 
too ; and in for it, so deep, that if he didn't make a varttie of 
necessity, the law would have sent him abroad free of expince. 
My beautiful boy I but never heed thai, he'll soon be back now — 
his pardon's granted; my blessing be about Hannah for that 
same; didn't she work it out for him, with her perseverance 
and her sweet ways — and he'll soon be back, he'll soon be back ; 
and thin, Pierce, my boy. Pierce, slashing Pierce Murphy, ye're 
book sworn, so ye are, to turn out all rats — all rats ; hush — ^hush 
—every rat— when my boy comes home.' 
. ^ I tell ye wliaV said Pierce, swearing a dreadful oath, ' I teU ye 
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what it is, Hamiali: if joa donTt find some mqr of stopping iM 
onld woman's tongue, / inJZ— noK eren her brang the mouer of 
my son, Toar hn^nd, win aTB her — doyemdentudme? Tfafl- 
oidd hag gete wobbo and worse ;' and tiie anngg^ flpoihe thflW 
words in die stem under-tone of a resolTed and desperate nu% 
hi u Mu g them throi^ his teeth, while his fingers grapplad conval- 
arelT, as if he did, in imagination, what he tfaieaimied. 

TTAwnah had glanced at him before ; now she looked fixedly^iC 
not firmly, in lus &ce; and ere she had spokoi a sentenos^.the 
crimson thai hadnumnted to her 6beek fiMled into a deathrlika 
paleness. 

'Ton have a rig^t to remember. Pierce Mnrphy,that if the poor 
oold senseless creature is what sl» i% it is your doing, Whinshfl 
took yon first, she had full and plinty. She troated.it all to jfmi 
and where is it ?' 

< Hannah ! ' exclaimed Pierce, astonished at her boldneaa* 

'Let me alone, thin, with yonr hints, father; I don't think ya 
mane half what ye say — ^I know ye don't. Te coold not be Loke^ 
fiither if ye did. Bat while I've a heart to feel, Pll feel fiur her; 
idiile Pve a hand to work, Fll work for ye both, aa I have dont, 
Ohy &ther! let me love ye both, for the sake of hdh^ my own 
heart's core ! Oh ! how could ye be so cruel as to ax. what pot 
him in my head ! My thought by day and drame by nig^!' — iad 
she burst into tears. 

Pierce did not repeat his brutal language, reddess as he Ind 
grown from long habit and bad associates ; he was tonched by tii0 
irath and faithfalness of Uie young creature who gazed on hun n 
moumAilly. He muttered a few words ; and then daatiing log 
dbow against a half door in the wall, which Uie nicest eye coold 
not have discerned, he disappeared down a narrow snbtemtnooos 
passage, which led through the difi^ to the strand b^ow his dwell* 
ing. The memory of Uie oldest dwellers on that searcoaat ooold 
not carry them back as to when the cave was formed that e:^ 
tended upwards, and which Pierce and bis associates had contimied. 
Some said * It was always so !' oUiers said it was the work of man 
even more daring than its present possessors. The cave appeased 
to all, but those initiated into its mysteries, precisely as it had 
always been ; but Pierce Murphy, more than fifteen years befim 
the occurrence of the incident I am about to relate^ had, with the 
assistance of two or throe companions, hollowed a passage as fiff 
as the roof of the cavern, which might be about ten or twelve feet 
above the rugged stones that formed its flooring. It was wonder* 
fill how well the opening was concealed ; and the rocky roofing 
was of itself so uneven and commonplace, that though the revenue 
officers, as I have said, not by any means as active then as they 
are now, though perfectly well aware that smuggling, if not more 
fearful crimesi was cairied on in that immediate neighbomhood, 
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could not fonn an idea how the bnsinofls waa managed. Indeed 
they were sometimes found to be too well satisfied with the pro- 
scribed article, to care much for its distribution, though it is a well- 
known &ct that a revonue officer was never yet really trusted by 
a smuggler. 

When Fierce descended, the young woman sat down by the fire, 
which she had replenished with firesh turf, and wept long and 
bitterly ; it was sad to hoar the voice of one so young and fair, 
and with an expression of so much innocence in her countenance, 
harmonising with the moaning into which the madness of the 
storm had for a time subsided. 

'Hannah, avoumeen!^ inquired the half-demented woman from 
the little room — *• Hannah, avoumeen/ is there any fresh th]:x)uble 
on ye, my comfort}* 

*No, mother; go to sleep.* 

* There's no use, darlint. Is there any noise about the hearth- 
stone, my jewel !' 

*No, mother.' 

'I thought I hoard tho ticking of tho death-watch; the only 
clock that over strikes here.' 

^I didn't hear it, mother.' 

^ Hannah, how long is it since there was a winding-sheet on tho 
candle?' 

* I don't know, mother ; but sure the last time Father G^dy 
was in it, ho tould ye not to be minding such foolishness ; that 
the Almighty would bo above giving a hint about sich a thing as 
death out of a bit of candle-grease ; and that a poor little insect— 
which he says the watch is— could have no knowledge of life and 
death, only keeps minding its own business in the warm places.' 

'Ah, ahl' laughed the crono; 'and sure he's a fine man, and 
said more than that when he was about it.' 

' Ay, mother, both priest and minister say good enough, if we'd 
only heed it. God help us, he did say a dale of what was true, 
and so did Misthor Burrows — Heaven bless them both I — about 
the sin of breaking the law, which was both bad and dangerous : 
and what was worse, about the curse of sinful people, which sich 
doings bring about a poor man's house ; and the evil courses sich 
lead to, the swearing and the drinkhig; and the fear o' God, 
pat all on one side for tho lucre of gain ; and the end that comes 
of it all — transportation and shame, or maybe death. Oh, it's a 
cmel wicked way ; and how poor Luke, though brought up in it, 
ever turned to it^ so fine and honourable as he was, I do not know. 
I little thought how it was when I married him I' 

^And woi3d that have hindered ye, if ye had known it?' in- 
quired the old woman. 

*I don't know, I'm not thuddng it would; for all the throuble 
Fve had on his account seems to draw my heart closer to him; 
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lut j» aiwr* % aat jut^v -aaaa. f^tr i* 

aigstoOp "vV!!: ;rv v« Mate fLi7*~L ^arL. ^oii -«)ick acL ne feoaaij Aik 

itftoi;; in:; ':;&<%: -vrivrnH vl^ ^r> on j^iaiK.5;r rz&<iLjT«ikiBi 

U/'^: Vt ii^L Svr»; sf %. ^suici\ a & «ici^M«iy ke 6oeaaix nke to ii^ 
d^/v^ ^ 1« c.^/va&i 3:^ r^ JLui Master Bonows and all tfaat 
94^;k ^ «G£^-4;;^2:^^3h^ 1* ' ' I I iiiT nH ifiiiii ■( ii ihi i im^^liin^ iliil 
U^ { kui j*A. Vi\ 'jr> hotii l^ Vjf^k tAcr koc drop «f die liot flOdT afiiie 
W V^» ; Udci^'t Of, vstT Vr :'.rtcr-jts ibe p>oir widn dwv'ie in tliesiv 
mA UkV4; Um^ i4tm;>iaisaca v/ ^^^ on in it; cie nraimJe imwf go 
wau U^ kM/ysi V/ dr/ j^jnd ; um; pMir hare the eoatet, and noi 
thi^ t^.njui^ ynst^^Aib, stod r««i ti^^d take avar die ooc^ and not 
;pv^ ti^rto tfafe tiAhfirl — tban'h qaare — diat has no «tjue in i^—no 
Mfff^ titto ould MsarauKi Hnrphjf 

*• (m» U> itlh^^, uifAkiffr dfiStr^ vead Hannah 

^WiU y<w yn^y ftjr me the viuler inqmred die old waaum 
eanMAdy^ and dMfix; wa^ Mn^ 'Icu 

td«x^/ if you pray for m<i, atpoum^jinJ 

Ihuttiidi mpWhd %\if: wcndd, and knelt down for die porpose; 
t^it tifjiUUti^ andd Vkfs\t Mai^^aret MurphT qniet. 

* IjSivt} (jiff Ilaoiiah, and ccone at by me/ she said ; and aooord' 
Ittfdy the gende girl — who waif so unsoited for soch aoeoes, and 
wiio >ia/l quitted * her own people,' in a more inland part of die 
iMuniry^ mmp\y that she might take care of her husband's mother, 
Uf prove her love for liim— -left off in the middle of an ^ave^' and 
seated Itentelf hy tlie Ix^dside of the strange woman, whose former 
nunUs of life, l^efore she Ixxame Fierce Murphy's wife, was mi- 
kriowii Uf Iter neighbours, though various had been the rumours 
ill eircuJation on tlie subject. 

Margaret Mur^ihy seemed worn more by the perpetual resdew 
ftfixiety she could not quell than by age ; her bright^ wild, blue 
ttya WHH never calm, and her lean, colourless Ups were in perpetual 
motion, Hlie was subject to occasional fits of insanity, but h^ 
memory was at uU times distinct, and her reason frcquendy clear; 
lufr oliHorvations were keen and sarcastic ; and whatever of affec- 
tion lingered round her woman's heart, was for her son. Hannfth 
she regarded us a part of him, and the tenderness evinced towards 
her by tluj kind young woman was the only balm her heart 
UisU'd, MarguHjt was in reality the daughter of a gentleman in 
a (liMtant neiglihourliood; tlie natural daughter, and consequently 
^ troated in an imnattiral manner. Bhe had a better sort of educar 
l^tkni until she was thirteen or fourteen ; her father then married^ 
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and bUo was put forth witli hor do^adcd mothor to onduro as bost 
sho might the contempt which follows tho parent's sin. Of all 
the crimes Which man in a civilised state of society is guilty of — 
and there are many of which the law can take no hold — there is 
none equal to this ; none so block in its depravity ; none so inju- 
rious in its consequences to the moral dignity of society. Wliat 
hor aflor-career was, for many years, remains a mystery. She 
fell, it was believed, into sin herself; for the dwellers in the neigh- 
bourhood never spoke of her without saying, * God break liard 
fortune before every one's child ;' a Christian and beautiful prayer, 
to which each kindly heart must say Amen I *Hard fortune,* 
however, seemed the poor woman^s *rock o-hoad* all her life. 
When sho did marry, there was little doubt tliat she wedded 
Pierce for the sake of being made * an honest woman,' and he 
took her because of the possession of a scanty store of that ill- 
gotten gold which melts away, and leaves nothing belund but its 
poisoned memory. 

Still, when Hannah, seated by hor bedside, looked into hor 
worn and wrinkled features, she felt how lonely would be hor 
own fate if that poor half-wild woman were to die. She was tho 
mother of hor beloved husband, and that fonncd a strong link in 
her affections. 

Again the storm whirled on without ; tho winds did not howl 
more furiously than the waters ; both ragod together ; and the din 
of elements became more fearful than ever. So loud, indeed, was 
tho tumult, that the thunder over tho cliffs, which at any other 
time would have seemed to shako them to their foundations, 
formed now only a part of tho troubled whole. The only dis- 
tinctive feature during this stoim was the lightning, which flashed 
and forked throughout tho dwelling like a thing instinct with 
life. 

*It's dancing, jewel,* said Margaret; < dancing mad it is with 
joy, because of the mischief that will come upon those that walk 
the wathcrs before morning. There's another blast of tho ould 
ono*s bellows I Hannah, pray, in tho core of your own heart pray, 
avoumeen, for tho walkers of the wathcrs. God ])le8s you, girl !* 
sho added suddenly, while darting hor quick glittering eye over 
tho calm clear face of her daughter-in-law; *God bless you I 
sure it's a mercy to have anything near such a wretch as me tliat 
puts oue in mind there is a heaven upon earth, where there's 
innocence. But pray, Hannah, jewel; pray — pray — only don't 
lave me.* 

If Hannah had boon even more inclined than she was to pray, 
she could not have done so, for hor mother-in-law continued to 
mutter and give voice to various exclamations and broken ideas 
that were in ill-keeping with prayer. Suddenly the secret door 
through which Pierce Murphy had descended to tho beach opened^ 
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and a tall active'lookamg snmgg^, by mme Andieir Fadoag^ 
proceeded to a copboard ; and tekiiig out a qaaati^ of taw mi. 
oiAuiT combnstibles, asked Hannah ^j wbe warn mafL gone ta be^ 
and commenced forming something ^viuch aff ie aied like a foy 
long and massive torch. 

* Any sign of the boat^ Andy!' inqoired Haimali 

* None ; and there's some of the labden we hear bejpoid A» 
Pointy so we can't make the right signal, and tike -wmvea aie dai^ 
ing like mad in there. It's as dark as pitd, and even if she lei 
a light (which, ov coorse, she wouldn't), we oonld not get s 
glimjise ov her, good or bad, bedad ! The wealiier is aa oontnoj 
aM ycrsclf,' he added in a low vcuoe ; ' there's liaidly half ev ji 
left, fretting yer heart and soul afUier one yei'll never aee agasL* 

* A blisther on yer heart for that speech^ exclaimed the sli 
woman, who, despite his effort to lower his voioe^ had heard A» 
whisjicr — *& blisther on yer heart for that aame^ ilndii w riiilii^ 
Haven't yo wickedness enough on hand by sea and land, hut y 
must thry to take from my lone boy the only thing he has left ii 
the wide world — ^his young wife's love! Ah ! yer reign ^ not ke 
long wlien he's in it ! ye must harry the salt sea then en anothar 
tack.' 

The young smuggler muttered a curse, and after ^wiAing gt§ 
torch, commenced another. 

* All, thin,' inquired Hannah,* what do ye want of another; mt 
the lauthcm from the window is as good as any, and they' 

Andrew Furlong interrupted her. ' Haven't I toold ye that Ac 
loOders are at the other side the Point; and woold it be saoBb, 
do you think, to have light Jtere, to bring them to oor own hidia^ 
place? Bure we must strike a light lower down; it's to waa 
them off we want^ not to get them in.' 

'But one red flare is the warning lights' persisted Hamiaii; 
'and what do you want of two?' 

'Huppose one goes out! there's hardly a glimmer will staai 
such a wind.' 

*One will stand it as well as another; besides^ I know ye 
shelter yer lights.' 

* If ye're so knowledgeable, maybe yonll lend me a hand at 
melting a drop of pitch to make them bum stronger; well be 
ruined intirely if the boat comes in — betther it should go to the 
bottom.' 

'Oh, my God!' she exclaimed, 'how can you say so! and the 
jKior craythurs on boord ov her ! But, Andy, is it going to make 
another ye are?' 

'Throe torches!' said the old woman, who had risen frtmi her 
bed without Hannah having given her any assistance, or evoi 
perceived her intention, and stood now by their side with no other 
than her doaJc, which she gra^ipled nUher thanf<dded 
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xomid her. < Three! is it ihree ye*re about! Then it's well ye 
know that the boat is far enough away ; three had never any- 
thing to do with a smuggler's sign ; it isn't the bocU yo're thinking^ 
of. Hannah, are ye a fool to suppose it's a boat they're minding I 
No, no ; it's a falso light they're afther, to 'tico somo unfortimaie 
ship into the very jaws of death, that's it ;' and having so said^ 
she seized the small vessel in which Hannah, unconscious of the 
real design, had melted the pitch, and before Andrew had time to 
prevent it, she had flung the contents upon the embers of the &ee^ 
In an instant there was a blaze that illumined the cottage, and 
glared fiercely on the old woman's spectral figure, the pallid and 
anxious features of her daughter-in-law, and the excited and 
strongly-marked countenance of the reever. 

' Answer for it to yer masther,' he said sneeringly. ' If ye must 
know the truth, and I don't see the use o' screening it, there is a 
ship close innahore ; and what's more, no earthly power could get 
her out. What does it matther to the craythurs aboord whether 
they're dashed to pieces here or lower down? thou^ itil matther 
to us. Sorra tako the woman — just look at her I Sure I didn't 
mako the storm ! Ye might just as well say it's a sin to bum the 
branch the wind tears from Uie tree.' 

'Pierce Murphy swore me an oath that never, never, never, 
whilo grass grew or wather ran — ^never, while the sea was salt, 
and the moon bright — ^nevcr would he resort to that, aflher — 
afther what we both know. Ough my grief] the smuggling's bad 
enough, brought sorrow enough on us ; but the curse of drowning 
znon, the laugh, and the jibe, and the jeer of the walking spirits 
who rise up from the rocks and sands, and cold sea beds, all 
green and slimy, their shrouds of sea-woed — there — ^I see them 
now — and now 1' 

So terrific were her gestures, in a great degree the workings of 
insanity, so bright her eyes, so haggard her features, while she 
stood like a resurrection before Hannah and Andrew, that even 
Andrew, bold villain though ho was, forgot his task in tibe momen- 
tary terror she inspired. Visions of the past crowded to her 
lieated brain ; she had depended on her husband's promise — ^ad- 
hered to, as she believed, for some years — ^that he never again 
would link himself with wreckers. She did not know, poor miser- 
able woman, how hard it is to overcome a tendency to great 
crime, while smaller ones are continually practised without reproof 
or remorse ; but the agonising memories that rushed upon her, 
when she saw the well-known preparation for decoy lights, were 
too much for her shattered senses, and she conjured up the most 
horrid visions from the depths of tiie ocean, the roarings of which 
mingled with the wind that beat around tho cabin. 

After an instant's pause, Andrew seized his * corpse candles,' 
and had nearly gained the secret passage, when Hannah sprang 
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after him — ^Ye wxkinoc solbeaTTwidiiiiTcvnel'slieexcbumed. 
■ Andr, Andr. tidxik tirsc on wImi je're aftber! — drawing them to 
their doom, wiiin thej think they are gaining a harbour from tlie 
ngii^ seas ; think if je had a brother, a frther, on board tihat 
afa^ ; think what Ikat would be. Oh, can je haTo the heart te 
see the veasel beat to pieces on these rocks — the poor, poor 
mangled bodies! Oh, blessed Tiigin!' she added, fidlhig on her 
knees^ *look down and saTe the helpless crew — aarve ns all fron . 
this great sin!' 

'LeimegOy Hannah: Ter keeping me here is no good. Fieite 
Mnrphv, jer own £kther-in-law, has decoyed them already— only 

yoii coold not hear wid the wind; her gons hare fired, and' 

Before his sentence was finished, the boom of a gon, sodden and 
abrupt, shot, as it were, throi^ the storm; it was echoed bjs 
frightfkd scream from the old woman, who stood beating the air 
with her hands, and nttering imprecations too horrid to repeat 
TTATinali ran to her side, not, howcTer, before she bad heard Ae 
Toice of her £ather-in-]aw shouting np the cayity to Andrew ¥vx- 
long to hasten down. 

The poor yoong woman at any other time woold haYe sunk 
under the conflicting feelings, tortures I should rather say, of that 
deq>erate hour, had it not been that the deplorable state of Mar- 
garet obliged her to act rather than think or feeL 

Smugglmg is unhappily considered, even by some of the best 
of the Irish peasantry, as a venial offence, and they catch at eveiy 
excuse for a crime which furnishes them at a chec^ rate with the 
liqiiid fire that distils poison through their veins; theytotaUr 
overiook the demoralising effect of what is contrary to law, inas- 
much as it immediately forces even a man with comparativelj 
good intentions into the most depraved society. But though my 
poor countryfolk find a too ready excuse for smuggling, I never 
knew them make excuse for ' wrecking ;' their national ho^tality 
rises against it, and the crime is always referred to with a shudd^, 
even by those who would make no scruple of committing other 
equally lawless crimes. Bad as Pierce Murphy had been, bad as 
he still was, he never systematically practised this base sin, hot 
his associates and his depraved habits in other respects led to it; 
and the con\'iction that the doomed ship was too far in-shore to 
escape on that fearful night, that she must go to pieces smne- 
where, led to the argument, * she may as well come in here as go 
elsewhere;' and instead of devising means to save his feflow- 
crcaturcs from so wretched an end, he plotted with the elements 
to destroy, by imitating in a particular way the light of the nearest 
lighthouse; thus luring the ship to the very rocks which groaned 
for her destraction, when, liaving lost their bearings, they believed 
they were avoiding danger. 

'Did I not tell you of the winding-sheet and the death-watch! 
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«creamed the old woman ; * but. my curse will be on him for this, 
and the curse of a broken oath: think of that, Hannah. And 
there's another gun nearer the shore/ she added, 'much nearer 
the shore, on the rocks.' She paused a moment, and then added, 
with a calmness of manner that astonished Hannah, accustomed 
though she was to her fitful changes, ' And now the Lord have 
mercy on their souls ! for nothing can save 'em. Help me to bed, 
^rl, adhoref for the strength has left me intirely.' It would then 
have been a mercy to poor Hannali if the wind had continued to 
battle with the waves ; but after the discharge of the last gun, 
the wind lulled, and the sea rolled and roared in proud mastery, 
save when the thunder gave token that the lightning had glared 
over land and sea. Hannah, after a pause, finding that her 
motlior-in-law continued quiet, placed a chair beneath the window 
I have before-mentioned, opened the casement, and looked out 
over the troubled waters. It was more like the mad riot of a 
fearful dream than reality ; and accustomed though she had been 
to sea storms, this seemed the most terrible she had ever wit- 
nessed. To say that the waves were mountains high, gives no 
idea of their awful appearance. Far out from land, the huge 
black billows, frowning and dork, heaved themselves to the 
heavens, as if the mysterious world beneath, disturbed by some 
mighty eartliquake, flung up the heavy waters, rebelling against 
their pressure. £xactly opposite to where she stood, the moon 
(then at its full) shone palely out from between the rifted clouds, 
that rolled back from its path. Pale, stem, and supernatural, it 
gleamed, like the unclosed eye of tlie dead (deriving its light 
from without, instead of mthin), over the mighty tumult; while 
the forked lightning glared upon and amid its fierce playfellows, 
showing their darkness the more terrible by its surpassing bright- 
ness. As the waves neared the rocks, they reared themselves 
high, and more higli, until their inky crests, maddened by oppo- 
sition, broke into snowy and sparkling masses of glittering drifb- 
like foam, and upon those the lightning showed like living fire — 
now tossing its brilliancy aloft, now beautiful in its destruction, 
tipping the foam with magic light, and then twisting like a fiery 
serpent in the very jaws of death ! A little to the right of the 
cabin, where Hannali well knew the rocks were most fearful, a 
dark mass seemed fixed amid the spray. As if the very lightning 
of heaven determined to show the worst, a broad mass of light 
fell upon the devoted ship: short as was its duration, Hannah 
screamed with agony at its revealmonts. The shrouds were 
thickened by despairing wretches, who clung to them as their 
last frail hope ; the stem of the vessel, high in air, was covered 
with human beings ; nay, more, she saw them struggling in the 
water, dashed into mangled masses against the murderous rocks. 
Although all was again darkness, she covered her eyes with her 

M 
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hands, and so suddenly still did the tumult become^ thai sihe ^ 
tinctly heard Pierce Murphy's Yoice caUing to his comradeB. 
With the quick and sudden impulse of her coontrywomeii, die 
could have fallen on her knees and cursed — whom I Her haoB- 
band's father I There was no touch of humanity in the tone of 
his cruel voice ; it arose on the night-wind like the fierce growl 
of a tiger over his prey. 

She looked again. Now God have mercy on their sonls ! The 
flhip had split asunder; one half was hurled with a mighty cnub 
higher on the rocks, the other dispersed amid the boiUng bnbUe 
of the stormy deep. Bright masses of lightning continued to 
illumine the fnghtM scene ; horrible as it was, poor Hamiah 
continued to look down upon it, though Jier &ce and hair were 
drenched with the salt spray. At length the idea occnrrcd to ber 
that she would brave the storm below, and perhaps she miglit 
save some sailor from the jaws of death ; and then the memoiy 
of her own beloved one rushed with its full tide of tend^nev 
into her woman's heart ; her eye rested for a moment (as, dask* 
ing the water from her face with the tresses of her long hair, 
which the wind had flung over her shoulders) on the sea, and 
strongly illumined by a flash of lightning, she saw, or fimded die 
saw, for it is difficult to believe that a mortal eye could haTO dis- 
tinguished an object so distinctly at that distance — still Hannah 
thought she saw upturned towards her, amid the foam, the &oe 
of her young husband, Luke Murphy ! 

She sprang, rather than ran, down the secret passage, and along 
the shore. Pierce Murphy (for the morning was breaking) 
seeing her flying like a sea-mew through the haze and mist <^ 
the sea spray, seized her by the arm, and roughly demanded 
what she wanted ; her words were few, but they were enough to 
paralyse the avowed smuggler — the secret wrecker. She called 
him his aorCa murderer. She declared she had seen that dear, 
that well-remembered face rise upon the surface of the water. 
Her father-in-law, as I have said, was paralysed at her words, but 
he believed them to be the dream of a distempered brain; he 
called to one of his companions to bear her up tiie cliff, for the 
scene was awful. The mangled remains of more than one body, 
still quivering with life, had been washed in, mutilated by t^ 
rocks, or crushed by the cargo that the wreckers were dragging 
on shore, heedless of the cries and supplications for help of the 
drowning crew. Her screams rose above the echoes and the 
sound of the watery tumult. She would not leave the beach ; and 
the wicked, always superstitious, trembled at her incoher^t 
•words — at her wild shrieks ; trembled even amid their thirst for 
such unlawful, such unholy plunder. Through the mist, amid the 
dawning light, and down the steep but beaten path leaiding from 
the cMs to the shore, several of the coast-guard were seen do- 



fconding, and this renderod Piorco more furiooff, as his prospect 
of booty decreased. 

* Away, mod fool!' ho oxclaimcd, as with oycs straining from 
thoir sockets Hannah opened her arms to every advancing wave, 
as if she expected it to yield her husband to hor embrace. 

* Toko her away, will ye! — she lies,* said Pierce. 

' No, no ; I do not — I do not,' she exclaimed wildly. ' See — see 

—see — ^ho comes — he* And with the effort of a dcspairiim; 

woman, she threw herself farther into the white surf, which 
liad run up on tho sands, bearing another victim to tho land. 

The story is well romomborcd to this day — it is this : that 
Hannah clasped her husband's hody^ and was dragged back to 
the Bhoro with it. Pierce Murphy, fully awake to tho fact that 
ho had been the moans of tho destruction of his own son, who, 
full of hope and joy, was on his return to his young wifo and his 
native laud, could only gaze on the fruits of his wickedness — ^no 
ono can toll with what feelings, for he imparted tliem to none. 
His companions in sin quickly recognised the once gay, light- 
hearted youth ; but Hannah would suffer none to approach her. 
She dragged the body under shelter of a rock, and sitting down 
trith frightful calmness, drew it across her knees, restmg the 
mangled head upon her bosom, and enfolding all that she loved 
on earth, as a mother enfolds her child. She did not heed the 
oozing blood, the broken bones, nor tho cold chill of tho dead, 
but parted the streaming hair from the brow, and kissed and 
murmured over it words of such tenderness, that the wreckers 
and tho coast-guard — the one forgetful of their plunder, or per- 
sonal safety, if their share in the destruction should bo discovered, 
tho other neglectful of their duty, but all strong fearless men, ac- 
customod to death and terror — ^looked on with tears at that sod 
picture of mute and maniac agony. Gentle as she was with tho 
poor senseless clay, she would not, even when the sun was high 
in the heavens, and the receding tide showed how fearful the 
destruction had been, suffer any ono to approach her. Several 
of the crew were saved, and their testimony was of such a nature, 
that Pierce (who made no attempt to escape) was seized and con- 
voyed to Wexford jail. As tho evening drew on, it was deter- 
mined to remove Hannah from the body by force. To shield her 
from tlie sun's heat^ which burst forth as if to contrast the power 
of light with the power of darkness, one of her neighbours had 
thrown her cloak over the broken-hearted woman and her bur- 
den : the same kind hand removed it when the parish priest de- 
clared she must not bo longer left with the corpse. Alas I thero 
■was nothing living to separate — to put apart from tho dead. 
TTho heart which had boat so warmly withhi that gentile bosom 
^TBS broken I ♦ ♦ . ♦ 
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To the great horror of the coimftij. Fierce Mniphj deetrojed 
himself in prison — a crime never anticipated in Irdjuid, heooise 
of such rare occurrence. 

Margaret^ the old woman, wandered for many a daj — montfai^ 
years — Uuougfaont the neigfaboorhood, a confirmed maniae; lier 
bodily strength seemed to return when her fMndtiea were totaUy 
destroyed ; but die has now Icmg been dead. 

*To see how the innocent si^er for the guilty, and how ooe 
crime leads to another,' observed a country gui to her companioii 
after hearing this sad tale. 

'True for ye, aileen; and sure it*s a great pity people doii*t 
think of that in time.' 



•IT'S ONLY MY TIME.' 

< Paddy— Paddy Blake — ^Paddy, I say,' called out Mr Maaven^ 
seeing that P^dy Blake had left his long, heavy, narrow qiade 
stan£ng upright in the side of a ditch he was making to keep 
his neighbour's giddy young colt out of his potato garden, and 
having so done, commenced pulling his 'big coat' over his bnmiy 
shoulders. * Paddy Blake,' repeat^ Mr Manvers^ • where are yoa 
going to!' 

'Is it where I'm going to, sir! Bedad, thin, Fm just going 
over to Castle Ck>nnel wid a bit of a message for iLiiy Tom- 
lins.' 

'And why cannot Mary Tomlins go herself!' 

' Oh, she's busy, she says, at Uie squiro's.' 

* Well, and you were busy at your ditch.' 

* Ay, yer honour, but that's my awn; and poor Mary would lose 
her eightpence if she broke her day's work, and if s a good step 
to Ca^e Ck>nneL' 

* Paddy Blake, how many children has Mary Tomlins!' 

< Oh, tiun, throth, I'm ashamed, sir, ye'd ask sich a question, h 
it my sister's slip ov a girl ! Childre ! bcdad, she haoi't made up 
her mind to a bachelor yet.' 
' And how many children have you, Paddy Blake !' 
' Why, thin, the Lord forgive me — I was going to say I had 
more than was good of 'em, and that would have been a lie^ for 
they're all clane-skinned, wholesome, good-hearted childre, as 
ever broke a poor man's bread or cheered his heart wid their 
innocent ways. Let me count,' and he held up his great thidc 
red fingers. Tve five — Jim and Larry — ^no, E^athleen's next to 
Jim — ^thin Larry — ^thin — bedad, I don't r^htly know whether 
Tonmiy or Lanty is next to Larry; but o^ I romimber now-* 
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Tommy and Lanty came together. Twins, the heavens look 
down on us ! in the hard season too — and thin Shelah.' 

*But^* said Mr Manvors, *yoii said ^w, and now you have 
coiuited six ; I suppose you count twins as one?' 

Paddy laughed, scratched his head, and replied, 'Bedad, yer 
honoui*, as far as the eating and the drinking goes they are two ; 
thin — I'm all out together, for there's ano&er hesides Shelah, 
tho darlint ! Yer honour must have the wife to reckon the childre 
if ye want to know their number— there's a houseful of 'em any- 
way.' 

' Oh,' said Mr Manvers, < I only inquired because I wislied to 
ascertain whether you or Mary Tomlins could best afford to 
waste a day.' 

* fcJure, sir, as to that — ^poor girl 1 if sho wont to Castle Connel, 
haven't I tould yer honour i^o'd break her day, and lose her 
eif/htpence ?' 

<And if you go to Castle Connel, and break your day, what 
will you lose!' 

' Lose I nothing, sir.' 
*0h yes, you willl' 

* Not a ha'porth, plase yer honour — sure Ha only my tiine* 
*■ And is not your time worth a halfpenny, Paddy Blake!' 

* Horra a halfpenny I can get for it these bad times,' replied the 
ready-witted Poddy, < fixing ' his coat more firmly on his person 
by shrugging his shoulders. 

* Suppose you finish that fence,' said Mr Manvers ; * is not thai 
worth something ?' 

' Finish the fence, sir ! the ditch you mane. If I don't finish 
tlie ditch, that baste of a coult, to say nothing of the pigs, will be 
all over, and indeed I may say undevy every paytee we have to 
depind on for the winter ; that coult has done me more than two 
pounds' worth of damage through tho hole in the ditch, while I 
was seeing after Jerry Deasy's bit of business at Carrigagunnel.' 

*■ Then charge Jerry Deasy, or whatever his name is, two pounds 
for your time.' 

Paddy Blake looked exceedingly perplexed, and after staring 
at Mr Manvers as long as ho could wi^ propriety, he inquired, 
* What did ye say, sir ! ' 

« Charge Mr Deasy two pounds for the colt's damage, or rather 
for the time you were occupied in his service, instead of mending 
the ditch.' 

'Lord, sir! is it a tame nagur you'd be afther making me! 
Sure it was only my time* 

'And pray, what property has a poor man but his time! 
What property has any man not bom to fortune but his time?' 

'It's a mighty poor fortune,' replied Paddy, shaking up the 
handful of straw that kept the sun out of the crown of his hat in 
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summer, and the rain out of it in winter, and wliieh at all timet 
-was seen peeping cat of the holes of his haL 

<It is a n<^le £artane^ if put out to proper intereaQ observed 
Mr Manvers. An IrirfiTnan is qnidl^ ii nuderstandin^ and 
Paddy repMed, *IrM interest is ntighiff smaUy plase yer honour!' 

< Granted ; but though sixpence is not as good as a shiUiiig^ it is 
better than nothing; better for yon to earn sizpenoe than nothing, 
my good friend.' 

^Ttae and ages, haven't I just tonld yer honour itfs I doi^ 
know how many weeks since I earned the value of a trcmeent* 

' Then you have been idle all that time !' 

'Well, I must say, ifs yerself thatfs the provoking gintleniiBl 
D'ye think I sat down in the midst of my small starving childn 
to sing ballads! Bedad, I looked afUier my payteee^ and put in 
the cabbage plants the coult ate — the devil give him the good d 
it ! Not that Pd wish any harm to a neighbour's baste^ only if i 
a poor case to think that instead of the beantiful heads I 
reckoned on, we'll be put off wid nothing but eprouis. And sore 
I plased the o'oman too, in her fancy of what they've pot in her 
head — green mate for the cow.' 

' WeU, and suppose you had not so occupied your time^ when 
you wanted potatoes, and cabbages, and green meat fin: the cow/ 
said Mr Manvers, 'you would have been obliged to purchase 
it!' 

'Is it buy it ye mane? Ah, thin, ye're a mighty pleasant 
gintleman; where would a poor craythur like me get the 
money?' 

'Now,' said the gentleman, 'Paddy Blake, I have you. If yon 
save money, you make money ; if you employ your time in doing 
what would cost money, you save money; and yet it is only four 
time put out to interest, as it were, that returns you the praSia of 
its industry. Do you understand me!' 

'Oh! I see what yer honour's driving at fiist enough,' an- 
swered Paddy Blake. ' But now, isn't it a poor case to see tf^ 
like me, able and willing to work, that can't earn a penny! The 
o'oman and the childre could manage the bit o^ land well enough, 
and if I had work, I could do as clever and dacent as any boy in 
the counthry.' 

' Much better than you do, undoubtedly ; and it is a shame— a 
sin — a disgrace — ^to see so much unreclaimed land in Ireland, and 
to think that a few iJtousands expended in employing the petuantiy 
wovld reclaim it, and give abundant blessings to the poor, in the 
way of employment and food. It is a shame ; but, Paddy,' added 
Mr Manvers, ' remember what I said, that a shilling is better tiian 
sixpence; so, if you have not got the shilling, the sixpence is 
better than nothiug. You can obtain no sale for your time, but 
occupy it yourself and it behoves you to do so more in- 
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dustrioQBly because of jour difficnliieB. You can bestow addi* 
tional care on your litde half aero, or acre, or whatever it is, and 
make it produce better. A man with a small plot of land, tfhe 
understands the value of time, can, as I have already said, put it 
out to good interest. As long as the Almighty leaves the poor 
Irishman his health, and he is not rack-rented, it is marvellous 
what he pan effect in a small way by industry — ^patient and steady 
industry, and attention to time — ^provided,' continued Mr Manvers 
smiling, * he does not neglect the days of sunshine, and, leaving^ 
his little bit of ground unfenced, go scampering over the country^ 
attending to the business of others, consoling himself when the 
night comes, and his work is still undone, with the exclamation. 
Sure it was only my time/' 

'And, sir, would you never have us do a hand's turn for a 
neighbour?* 

< Indeed I would I have never loved Ireland so well as when 
I have seen a group of warm-hearted Paddys * 

^ They're a large family, sir,' said Blake, smiling in his turn. 

* Yes, and a fine one too, for I have seen them assemble by 
dozens to build a widow's house, to cut a neighbour's tur^ to 
stack a neighbour's com : to assist those who need assistance is 
one of the great and guiding principles of Irish life ; €k>d bless 
them for it I' added the Englishman, with a warmth that brought 
tears into the gray laughing eyes of Paddy Blake; 'but that is 
altogether different from the habit they have of acting upon the 
saying, ** Sure i^a only my time" Why, time — time, with its in- 
numerable uses— time is the only freehold man recbivbs 
DIRECT FROM THE Almiohty. I would Rot havo you abstain from 
assisting a neighbour because it occupied your time^ but I would 
havo you, as the father of a family, consider whether you can 
spare your time from thai necessary to their support^ and if you 
did give it, I would have you understand that i£ you devoted a 
whole day, you bestowed a shilling, if a half day, sixpence. You 
ne^ not hurt your friend's feelings by this calculation, but your 
duty to your family requires you to make it. You Irishmen, rich 
and poor, do not set sufficient value on your time; your gentry 
never care how long they keep a poor person waiting, when they 
could give him an answer at once ; and when I toll them of it^ 
they reply, ^ Ok, sure it is only his time; he may as well wait; 
he has nothing particular to do." But whyhoB he not? Why 
don't you either give him work, pay him in a fair proportion for 
his time, or teach him how to employ it? Above all, set him a 
good example.' 

'That's it, sir!' replied Blake, much pleased at the course Mr 
Manvcrs's observations had now taken, and glad to escape from 
them liimself. 'That's it! they'll keep us waiting and waiting, 
dancing and dancing aflher them, and the Jiaff gintry altogether 
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expecting twice as much tiltijUion as tke whole; and if we com' 
pliyn, which the heavens abore knows we sddom do^ we get as 
nmch abuse as woold coyer the raihroad from DaUin to Dun- 
leaiy/ 

Mr Manrera looked, and feh aorrj, for he knew there was a 
great deal of tmth in this ; bat he also knew, thai if the Iiisb 
peasant yeft hU own ralue^ understood and mani^ged his time^ and 
hj so during became independent (for a poor man can be as inds* 
pendent as arich one, if he manages properiy]^ he ootnld stand k 
erect, and complain of an injury with as great a certainty oif re- 
dress, as an Fnglishman. I widi I may live long ^KMig^ to see 
the Irish peasant understand his own value; fas dmng sowiD 
make him a better man and a better subject. 

* Things are better for you than they used to be/ observed Xr 
Manvers ; ' your children receive education if you choose to per- 
mit it ; you are taught, or with your natural qmckneBS you can 
learn without teachmg, an improved system of fiuming ; yon caa 
make your bit of ground produce three times as much as it did in 
former days. Prizes are given by Agricultural Societies to thofle 
who do b^; Loan Societies* are CTtablished; a poor man can 
have (to him) the large sum of three or ^e pounds^ and retain it 
by regular weekly instalments of a few pence; but Paddy, these 
good things would produce good seven-fold, if you knew^he vabtt 
qftime, and regulated your employments according to tofc value. 
Suppose, now, you go to Castle Connel, you leave that fence in so 
unprotected a state, that the colt or the pigs will be into the 
garden before you return.' 

'The o'oman would mind them, now she's aware of it/ re- 
turned Paddy. 

' To do which, she must leave her spinning.' 

' Well, thin, Jim, he's not at the school tins afternoon ; he can 
keep them out as well as me, only he's as wild as a young ha^HL* 

' And cannot he do your niece Mary's message!' 

* God bless yer honour ! ye've a long head, so you have ; think 
of my not thinking of that; he can do the message as well as m^ 
and betther, for he's lighter footed. And as this is Sathurday, 
he'll be home from school, and '11 have a half-holiday.' 

* His time,' said the steadfast Englishman, * is of less value than 
yours ; only such a journey will help to wear out his shoes.' 

Paddy Blake laughed. ' Oh ! no, God bless you, sir, whinevor 
he's going a walk, he takes off the shoes ; that is, whin he haa'emf 
which he hasn't had this two months back, though he soon will, 
plaso God, from the school, yer honour. He has a power and all 

* I was greatly pleased to see one of those set on foot by Browne Clayton, Esq., 
near New Ross, and close to the unfortunate bam of 8cttllabasu& At that 
time, the autumn of 1838, it worked well, and in that spot was a bMoUfnl typQ 
of Christianity— returning good for eviL 
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of good marks; thoy count for something, and holl havo tho 
price of a pair of brogues out of them one of those days.' 

* There!' excUiimed tho Englishman oxultinffly — ^* there I it is 
only Ms time, properly employed, that can wm liim not only 
education, but reward for diligence ! Oh, Paddy Blake, I wish I 
had you in England for twelve months.' 

* I'll bo happy to gratify or accommodate yer honour by any 
means in my power/ said Paddy slyly, while taking oft* his coat 
to resume his work. 

'Very good, Paddy; I should like to show you wlmt a iino 
family estate Time is to the whole population. As I told you be- 
fore, it is tlie only freehold tfuU man has direct from the Almighty^ 
and ought not to be neglected. They know how to employ the 
phrase ** it's only my time 1" in a very different manner to wliat 
you do. ** How," I inquired of a tradesman * 

' A what, plase yer honour?' interrupted Paddy. 

' A tradesman. ** How is it tliat I left you a poor workman, 
and find you a prospering dealer? — had you a fortune left you ?"' 

* ** No, sir," he answered ; ** / had only my time^ * 

* But sure ho had the trade anyway,' observed Paddy Blake ; 
* and that was something.' 

'Nothing, unless he had applied his time to gain it. You can- 
not swallow a trade as you can food ; you must taJke time to loam 
it. Ono of my own labourers has managed, by industry, by care- 
fulness, by never misapplying, but always properly applying, his 
time, to take a small farm.' 

< Ah, sir 1' Said poor Paddy, shaking his head, * in England I'vo 
hoard tell the landlord builds tho house, and the tenant gets his 
bit of ground, be it much or little, in good condition ; he is not 
expected to lay out money on it at all, only keep it as he gets it ; 
and, above all, my o'oman hoard tell at the big house that there's 
a Labofwreri Friend Society in England to look afther the cottdiers. 
Oh, if tho Lord would put it into some kind Christian's heart to 
do the some thing here, wouldn't it bo a fine thing?' 

* So it would,' said the benevolent gentleman ; * and T assure 
you there is a great deal of kind feeling towards tho Irinh pea- 
santry abroad in England.' 

* You may well say abroad, sir,' chimed in Poddy ; * it's so far 
abroad, that it will be long before it comes home to uh anyway.' 

'Now, Paddy Blake, do not bo ungrateful; it is Jiot an liish- 
man's failing. Your country is improving.' 

< It is, sir.' 

*Your condition is improving; I do not mean your individual 
condition, because as yet you do not manage your time as well: 
as you might, nor liave you as much employment as you ought to 
liavo; but your national condition is improved, and there is a 
school for your children, there is '—— «• 
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<! know, yer himoiir; we are better ol^ on the wliole^ tbaa o« 
fathers war; Fll not doiy it.' , 

< And win be still better; the constant comnmnication between 
Ireland and En^and is of great advantage ; the prices ycm ob- 
tain for your egga^ batter, and small merchandise in thit ynaj 
is much increased; toq are more thought of; and if SngiMl 
d^tahsts can once be convinced, as I am, thai they can li?o 
amongst you without danger, and yon will resolve to make ths 
best use of time and its advantages, why, please CM, in a fnr 
more years you will be as yon ought to be^ as the great bulk of 
the English gentry desire to see yon — as remarkable ior jtm 
profiperity as you are for your ahiUty.' 

'Many thanks to yer honour; I'll go to the ditch now and 
send tlM9 boy to Gas^e Connel; heill be back in leas thaaat 
time. And sure, now I think of it^ all Mary wanted of Ki% 
Donovan (that's the o'oman at Castle Connel) was the loan of a 
«beatle.'" 

*A what!' inquired the Englishman; 'a beetle! WhatcaaaiM 
want of a beetle !— one would think she coold catch them in 
plenty.' 

* Oh, plase yer honour, it's a heaUe; a thing for beaitii^ lineB' 
beading it in the wather ; washing it dane^ yon know; tfanah- 
ing the dirt out of it. Sure enough it wcu making little of Bf 
time to send me for that — great logs o' wood lying alwut the dooi^ 
and Jim Brady the carpenter would make hear one for a pmny or 
tupence, or for nothing ; for sure the wood is therei, and it wM 

he onljf his But I ax yer honour's pardon; I'll sind word to 

her to have some sinse, and get Jim ]^ady to make her a beada 
of her own, and give him a pinny /or his time; will thai do, sir! 
And, look now, does yer honour see that ccndt in the fur field jiat 
watdiing till my back's turned that he may b^^in his ffommocb 
agin — thim aniinalH are mighty knowing like Andy Muiphy^ 

pig-' 

* And what of it!' inquired Mr Manvers. 

* It was so knowing, yer honour, it would root the paytees oat 
of the ground, and settle the earth afther that^ so that if ye war 
on yer oath, ye couldn't tell where it had been. Bat there^s my 
poor o'oman, sir, wants to show you her spinning; and she^ 
plase ye if I don't, for though she hasn't much raison in her, aha 
makes much o/Jier time' 

Mrs Blake was a thrifty Irishwoman. When thrift and is* 
dustry go hand in hand, they can remove mountains. She had 
not missed a word of the dialogue I have just recorded, and anti- 
cipating ' the English gentleman's visits' had set her * little plsoe' 
in order, and succeeded in getting two out of three of the younger 
children's faces washed. She dusted the best chair in the hoosa 
with the comer of her apron, and invited Mr ManveiB to ba 
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seated. She ibowed tbe efiecte of her indnetrjr with erideBt 
pride. 'Bhe had little time for Bpinning,' ihe Mud, 'except 
when the ohildro were adeep, but she blessed the Almighty he 
had shown her tho value of time, and but for that, God knows 
theyM be bad off; not but Paddy was a good husband — '^sorra a 
betthor over broko the world's broad '' — but ho was too soft in 
himself intirely; too good-hearted; not a fault had ho in the 
world but that one. Sure sho thanked God it was no othor, for 
euro every man must have some fault. Ho did a dale with his 
iimcy when he was let alone ; but the neighbours know how ea«y- 
going, what a knock-aq/Uy he was, and played on him. He'd be 
sure to mendf now that his honour had took such pains to show 
him tho rights of it, God bless him I Time was a fino thing, now 
that sho had it sot qfore her ; it was wonderful to see how it 
changed everything, and while it took tho beauty from the cheek, 
put wisdom into tho hoad.' Sho hoped oIho * it increased the fear 
o' God in the heart. Sure time was one of tho Almighty's 
miracles.' Sho would pray ' to the Lord to forgive her for hav« 
ing thrown away so much of it, whin his honour had so clearly 
proved to any one of common sinso that mate, drink, and cloth- 
ing could bo got out of it ! Sho'd set Kathleen to card flax to- 
morrow afbhor school hours, and sure that would save her awn 
Hme, for while the little girl was carding, she could bo spinning— 
and tacho little Shelah to knit over-hours: supposing she only 
began with gortors, it was something. Sure that tootUd save her 
Urney and blind Abel would tacho the twins to make baskets ; that 
would turn a penny : and the two big boys could gather rushes 
and switches. And moro she would do; and — sure~-God look 
down upon his honour I — she would strive to hinder any one 
belonging to hor from saying or thinking, ^ Sure^s it^a only my 
imer* 



GOING TO LAW. 

PAKT THE FIRST. 

Showing how Jdbn Lethy, oommonly called Johnny the Giant, toould go to law. 

'Well, well, John Leahy, will you just stick to the one point, and 
before you take an oath, expkun to mo what you want to swear 
to?* 

John Loaliy, a tall muscular Irishman, stood before the gontlo- 
man who put this question (a good-natured magistrate, Mr- 
Kichard llussel, who resided for the shooting and limiting season 
on his ostato callod Bossol Court, not quite three milos f^om the 
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ancient city of Limerick); John Leahy stood before the fox-hunt- 
ing bnt most peace-loving magistrate, his long gray frieze ooat 
throi)(ii back from his ample chest, his green neckerchief so 
loosely tied, that the brawny muscles of his neck, haying and 
swelling with the impetuosity that sent the red blood rodiing to 
his £ekce, were fiilly seen ; while that face, so powerftd, and yet 
generally so pleasing in its expression, was wrought into punM 
distortion by exceeding wrath ; his nostrils were distended, like 
those of a war-horse scenting the battle frt>m a&r ; his Isjge gray 
eyes were absolutely flashing; his mouth was not only dosed, bii 
clenched. And so firmly did he grasp his shillala^ in a^ fist' that 
would haA*c ser\*cd Vulcan as a sledge-hammer, that his fingen 
had become perfectly white from the exertion. He had removed 
his hat upon entering the magistrate's break£Bust>room, but in Us 
eagerness had crushed < the bran new beaver ' into a most un- 
natural shape. 

Mr Russcl was so accustomed to these vehement displays of 
temper, or whatever they may be called, tliat he proceeded vetf 
quietly to finish his breakfast, regardless of the half-open door, 
through which five or six anxious faces were seen poking one 
over the other — all friends and allies of Johnny Leahy's ; ainl re- 
gardless also of the widely-opened window that was only between 
five and six feet above the level of the lawn — ^fbr every now and 
then a head popped up, and then as quiddy disappeared, betray- 
ing anxiety to ascertain what was going on within. 

John Leahy remained silent after Mr Russel had pat his qnea- 
tion, not for want of words, but literally because he could not 
speak, from the quantity and quality of those thai rose to his Upi^ 
and well-nigh choked his utterance. Mr Russel repeated tiie 
question. 

* Well, now, let me understand what it is yon want to sweart' 
At last out it came, like a thunderbolt from the angry heavens— 

^Anything, anything, by the, Messed hook! for sati^action!* 

*" Oh ! ' said the magistrate, upon whom the admission had no 

efiect — *' oh ! it is, I suppose, the old story about the quarter of an 

acre; anything particularly new!' 

* If ycr honour will be plased to hear me, and listen to roisoNi 
m put the rights of it before you at onct; and there's my mother, 
poor ould craythur, without, and two or three more neighbomi^ 
and it's ourselves that have been waiting on yer honour since 
break of day, and got into the house, hoping favour from ycr 
honour, seeing you ought to lane towards oxUd residenters^ that 
have a natural claim on the gintry.' 

'Haven't I often told you,' interrupted tlie magistrate peevishly, 
Hhat all this has notlung to do with the justice of the casef 
Where is Abel Carr?' 

*0h, the little bla'guard (saving yer honour's presence), it^ 
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without he is. Ho thought to mako liis way in, but I didn't want 
yer honour to bo put in a passion with liis lies — tho thief of tho 
world ! — so I jist made bould to draw the boult of the hall door.' 

' Draw the bolt of my house against your neighbour, who has 
as good a right to justice as yourself!' Mr Hussel rang the bell 
after so saying, and John Leahy, not aware that he had done what 
was exceedingly improper, exclaimed, < As good a right to justice 
as me! Oh, mother honey, hear to that! You who lived under 
his honour's father and grandfather a'most before the world was 
a worldf hear to his honour saying that Abel Oarr, the circum- 
vinter, the depopulating vagabon, the fella' who could never 
count back to his grandfather, the half-withered little leprehawn, 
that's growed up like a musharoon under our noses, the little 
insinuating bla'guard, stealing my bcautifid strame of spring 
wathcr, turning it away from my meadow, and laying claim to as 
beautiful a half acre of bog — not only axing the right of turbar}", 
but wanting the half acre, to the very foundation of the earth — 
only jist, mother honey, think of his honour's saying that that 
scum o' ^e earth lias as good a right to justice as me — liis father, 
his grandfather, his great-ffrancffather'a tenant's son, John Lealiy !' 

' His honour manes no such thing,' said Mrs Leahy, advancing 
into the room by a series of curtsies — * his honour means no sich 
thing as tfujU, I'll go bail I — ^not he indeed. Let me spake, and I'll 
lay it out afore Imn like print. We're ould tenants, yer honour ; 
and setting a case, that yer honour will give Peggy's husband, 
that is to be— but I'm not at that yet. Ye see it come altogether 
of that vagabon threat of Abby Carr's wife before she was 
married— she wanted Peggy's bachelor for her own, and the turf 
bog that isn't big enough for a' 

At this moment, and just as Mr Kussel was going to desire Mrs 
Leahy cither to come to the point at once, or to hold her tongue 
— neither of which, experience might have taught him, she would 
do— the servant forced his way through the crowd at the door to 
answer the bell. 

* Unbolt the hall door,* said the magistrate — ^^ unbolt the hall 
door directly, and call to Abel Garr to come in.' 

* It's not naided — numy thanks to yer honour all the same. It's 
not naided by any manner o' manes,' exclaimed a squeaking voice 
from the open window. 'I'm here, yer honour's worsliip, to tho 
confusion of my inimies, and the establishment of law and justice. 
Pm here, yer honour !' 

. And truly, astride on the window seat, one leg in and the 
othisr out of tho window, flourishing his hat above his shaggy crop 
of yellow hair, was Abel Carr, forming in voice, manner, and 
appearance, a singular and ludicrous contrast to the Herculean 
Irishman who complained of his ' innovations.' Any one with the 
commonest observation could perceive, that though Abel was but 
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a pigmy to his giant foe, yet ihe foil brood forehead — the bfauy 
cold, almost cruel eye thai twinkled beneath the overinagi^ 
browB of the little man — the firm, inflexible moatli, that ooold ckw 
hi its thoughts as if with the seal of death — amy ooe, I say, eoold 
sec that Abel 'had a head,' while John Leahy's powerfial fisBB 
was only surmounted by a handsome < animal deYdapmeBt! 
Htrong passions, rash, daring, were stamped upon a hi^ bat 
narrow brow, over which his rich brown hair cmied in profiawn. 
1 beg tho English reader to understand, that a few yean ago no 
man ovor went near a magistrate without being aceompaniB^ it 
all events to tho hall steps, by a tribe of 'ftiends^' who either hi^ 
or fancied they had, something to do with the afiair in qnostioi; 
wliilc others followed because they had nothing to do : thus t«» 
contending factions have frequently met, and not unfieqnenttf 
* done battle ' upon a magistrate's lawn. This has oocunred witUi 
my own memory: they are better behaved now-ardayB,andiroBU 
wait, at all events, until beyond the entrance gate. B^ving mi 
so much, it can be easily imagined that when Abel Obit's 'fiMmdi' 
saw him waving his hat triumphantly, they set np a ydl flf 
delight and defiance, while 'John the Qiaxmt^' as he waa aiki, 
made a plunge towards the window, which caused the worti^ Mr 
Riissel to spring from his chair, and to declare^ heading his dedi- 
ration with an oath that would have shaken into atoms the iHnle 
bench of Middlesex magistrates, that 'if they did not ke^ the 
peace, ho would give them forty-eight hours in Limerick jaiL' 

' Axing yer honour's worship's pardon,' observed Abel Gan^ 
speaking with great rapidity in a thin sluill voice, bringing loi 
otlier leg into the room, and edging round so as to interpose the 
Avorthy magistrate's person between himself and his fioe-— ^axiig 
yer honour's pardon, it's you ought to be sint there, or pay afine— 
that is, if the swearing of a justice of pace is as smfbl as tlie 
swearing of a poor man, which in coorse it is not; if it waa, yer 
honour's worship wouldn't have rapped out sich a one as M, 
yer honour 1' 

The scene was curious. The room was hung round with sport- 
ing prints, of various dates and orders of merit. Above the laa^ 
narrow glass which surmounted the old black marble chinmey- 
piece, wore suspended a couple of fowlingpieces, Grossed above a 
couple of swords ; and each side of the glass was garnished bj 
what I should call a horse pistol — I mean a large detennined 
pistol, done up with bright steel; not one of the fimkin gilt-edged 
little gentlemen which I see in London, seeming oidy fit fiwr 
Cupids to shoot with, but a sturdy, blood-thirsty-looking fellow. 
Not even a good-tempered magistrate in that fire-eating conntf 
Limerick would consider himself quite safe without fiiearms ia 
his sitting-room. And the wild group outside, backed by the difr 
tant mountams, while the noble Shannon, that most boisterous yM 
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modi gnmatm of rivera, foamed and frottod as it daalied over its 
native rooki in the forogroiiiid — always oonfirming my imagina- 
tion in the boliof that tho county Limerick, rich in tho bountiea 
of ovorflowing nature, w still an awkward place in which to pitch 
a tent, and play at Arcadians. Within the magistrato's room tho 
scene was as wild as without; tho furniture seemed well fitted 
to l)ear the knocking about of careless guests ; Uie shaggy wolf- 
dog and the sleek pointer were stretched with a couple of super- 
annuated fox-hounds upon the ample hearth. 

John Leahy seemed as though tho concentrated anger of half a 
contury had exaggerated his features and agitated his entire frame. 
If looks could have destroyed, Abel Carr would have boon anni- 
liilatod ; but ho Imd crept round with the steal tli of a cat and tho 
crawl of a reptile behind Mr Jiussel's chair. Mrs Leahy's figiiro 
and face wore a study ; tho hood of her gouuiuo Irish cloak had 
fallen from tho rich and abundant lace that garnished her lawn 
cup ; her withered arms were thrown forward in tho attitude of 
intreaty, and her features expressed both rage and anxiety. 
Thoso of < Johnny tho Giaunt*s ' friends, who had remained in Home 
degree outside the break&st-room, had entered when Abel Carr 
mado his descent ; and a little in advance of tho rude group was 
Alice Leahy, tho plaintifTs wife, as lovely a specimen of fair Irish 
beauty as ever spun at a wheel or plaited a liat. Alice's fair hair 
was banded boneatli a cap of finer texturo than that of her mother- 
in-law ; hor cloak was of bright scarlet, and a little girl of five or 
six years old clung to it so as to draw it more than luUf towards 
her, leaving somewhat exposed the womanly symmetry of her 
mother's perfect fonn, which otherwise would have boon quite 
concealed. There was no bitterness, no revenge, no strong 
passion written on that gentle woman's face. Tho ono oxpres- 
aion was interest in her husband, towards whom her eyes were 
directed; while tlie child looked with evident terror up to her 
mother, and then, as if reassured by her gentleness, advanced a 
littlo more into tho room ; not, however, loosing her hold of tho 
cloak. 

Hor clear and lovely features were perfect, and liallowcd by an 
expression of the most heavenly purity: it was next to impossible 
not to wonder who she was, and how she came there ; and this 
feeling would Imve been increased, if her clieeks had boon as }\alo 
as they were in general ; but the agitation of the scene had called 
into them a rose-like colour. Irish gentlemen, polished as they 
KTO when mingling with thoso in tlioir own sphere of life, are by 
no means gracious to thoir inferiors. There are some exception^ 
to be sure, but Mr Russel was not one ; and yet ho bowed to Alice; 
not tho leering ]>ow of a fox-hunter, but the respectful salutation 
which is man's natural tribute to beauty jmd virtue. He even 
asked her to sit down, but she gathered her cloak gracefully round 
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her, and shrinking, as it were, within its folds, drew baek her 
little girl, who had renewed an acquaintance with one of the 
dogs,* which licked her little fat hands, moving his tail with grett 
dignity, as if to intimate that he did the little maid an honour. 

' Stand back every one of ye I' said John to his ftotion. <Htie 
yo no manners? — ^no more manners than to dar to come witheit 
invitation into his honour's own room! I'm ashamed of ye^ I an, 
to dar to come into his honom^s place. Stand back, I say, ad 
sliow tliat little carroty-headed apai/peen a patthem of geii-til4fc^: 
if wo are strong in our cause, boys, let us be marcifhl I Now, jcr 
honour, now that that Omadawn has got his dirty mane-spniled 
9(yvl into your prisince, I should like to tell him a piece of iijr 
mind.' 

< You can do tlvai at any other time quite as well,' observed the 
magistrate. 

* Only if I liad yor honour's glory for a witness.' 

'I tcU ye what,' said Mr Bussel sternly, 'yon, John Leahj, 
commonly called Johnny the Giant, and you, Ab^ C^ur, commoolf 
called Aby the Goldfinch, if you exchange either words or falom 
within the precincts of my houso or domain, FU commit you both 
for forty-eight hours to the body of Limerick jail ; and what wiH 
bo worse, I'll confine you both in the same cell, where yon may 
oat each other, like the Kilkenny cats, and a good riddance the 
country will have of a pair of fools — ^who are eternally goino to 

LAW.' 

<0h, my Lud A'mighty!' exclaimed the old woman,* did any 
body ever hear tlio like o' that ! His honour AJtisHce c^pace,ud 
to see him set agin the law I' 

' It is because I am a justice of ^jooce," as you call it^ that Idomj 
best to prevent my tenants from going to law. Why, yon people 
can . never enter into a lawsuit without committing assaolt vA 
battery upon each other during its progress, so as to create. half-a- 
dozen actions out of one. You bring ruin and degradation npoi 
yourselves, and frequently, too frequently, disgrace the records of 
your country by murder !' 

'Oh, bedad, yor honour!' said the Giant, 'ye may make yer 
mind aisy as to ?iim : sorra take mo if I'd dirty my fingers with 
such a grasfmaugei' as Abel Carr. The only way I can tonohhin^ 
sir, is with the arm of the law ; and by tlio holy ' 

* Stop now — ^gently,' said Mr Kuascl ; * no swearing. But if you 
can como to the point at once, I will hear you, and little Ahd 
sliall afterwards tell his story ; and I must say Aby comes more 
quickly to the point than you do.' 

* In Ireland a ftportlng landlord sends out his young dogs * to be nursed * at tbs 
farm-houses; and 1 havo seen many recognitions between the ] 
dogfl, which, however, I believe the huntsman does not approve ot 

f Hedgehog. 
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• * Aisj for him I ' muitorod old Mrs Leahy ; < he*s boon at a pomt 
all his life — ^the point of the gallows ! ' 

• Mr Bussel had resumed his seat with the air of a man deter- 
mined to bo patient ; ' the Goldfinch ' had watched with cat-like 
observance tho words and gestures of the whole company ; he now 
folded his arms, and seemed resolved upon patience also, only 
saying in a whining tone/Tm a fair-daling, fair-maning little man, 
yer honour, wishing to earn a bit of br^id for myself, my wife, 
and five little childre, and never quarrelling with any one except 
for what's my owfiy yer honour I ' 

* Hear to that, Father of Justice ! ' exclaimed the Oiant. * But yer 
honour sees how paceable I am — (oh, you false-hearted little 
leprehawn !) — I'm as aisy as a cow in clover — (Fm not done nor 
begun wid ye yet). There now, I'll toll ye all — I'll begin at onct 
at tho beginning.' • 

' Ay, do ! ' groaned the magistrate. 

• * Well, sir, my great-grandfather's new lose is dated, as I dare- 
say yer honour knows, 1722 — a ninety-nine years' lase it was — 
which yer honour had tho goodness to renew for three lives and 
thirty-one years. Sure we're bound to take good care of yer 
honour, for your own life and Masther Arthur's are first of the 
throe.* WeU' 

'Good heavens I' exclaimed the gentleman, 'I've heard that 
twonty times, and all about tho half acre of bog which Abel Carr 
says is on his land, and you say is on yours ; and I have besought 
you over and over again, if you could not agree as to who had a 
right to it, just quietly to divide it.' 

'Is it give up mo right!' exclaimed John Leahy indignantly; 
and flinging down his hat and shillala, he dropped suddenly upon 
his knees, snatched the Prayer-book from oiF the table, pressed it 
to his lips, and began, ' I, John Lealiy, will never cease by day or 
by night, at home or abroad, rich or poor, houseful or homeless, to 
have the law, or my vengeance out ' 

Before he could proceed farther with his fearful oath, tho hand 
of his beautiful wife was pressed upon his lips. To rush forward, 
sink upon her knees by his side, encircle his nock with her arm, 
and close his lips as I have described, was but the work of an 
instant. 'You shan't swear like that,' she exclaimed, 'and I to 
the fore. You shan't indeed, John asthore. Cor'OrmarcIireef you 
wouldn't break the heart of yer poor Ally, Jolm, darlint ? Sure it 
isn't for you to demane yourself like a poor ignorant craythur that 
knows no better, only flying in the face of the Almighty with an 
oath, as if you hadn't tho courage of a man, John, in your own 
brave breast, to keep your promise without that. Sure if tho law 
and tho justice is on our side, darlint, isn't that enough? Let 

* Landlords in Ireland frequently use the precaution of having their own Uyes 
fu * the lease.' 

N 
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fjkem take o«di3 and swear that won't be bdieTed •wUhmAl Ad 
added proudly, while her husband rose with her, half ashamed of 
his impetuosity. ' Lei them swear whose word is hghier thaaflie 
down of a thistle in a high wind, but John Leahy's word is ike 
word of an honest man: tdl his honoor yell have yer nghti^ and 
keep them ! — though, God knows,' she added, while her Toioe flit- 
tered, * God knows his honour's advice was best — it's better to 

divido what one has, than' She saw the keen eye oC Ihs 

Goldlinch fixed upon her, and she paused; then cnrtseyingte 
Hr Kussel, she added mildly, ^I ask yer honoaDPs pardon, hail 

couldu*t help it. He's my hnsband--and But I hope yv 

honour will excuse me : I know yer honour does not like sweiP' 
ing no more than me, if I may make bonld to say so.' 

* Well, plase yor honour/ said John, *I only mane that iriufe 
Tvo a shilling in my pocket, a coat on my back, or a straw in b^ 
thtitcli, rU hoK thi laic; and if yer honoor (wkom Pd roAar 
trwibie bff daif or hjf migkt—<m account of the respect I have fir 
yor honour, and me and mine having done so finr the last Im- 
drvd years ami h¥>k — than any other magistrate in the connfy)— 
but if yer honour wont listen to raison, and see me righted, asd 
punish that desawr, that has never had the courage to open hk 
jxtKY siuoo he came into yor honour's house, why, FU go to LiBM' 
rick — rU put myself under the care of Tomey Botherom. If I 
starv\\ rU have justice ; if I die, FU have latcl^ 

* Aud tlto dovU give ye good of it,' squeaked out the GoldfindL 
*Now, if yor honours glory will listen to me — see that now! if 
ho'll give up the half acrv, that« according to a coivenant in my 
Vuole Tom's wilU was to be mine if his Annt Biddy on the 
mother's side died without childre — ^whidi she di^ poor faJoKpgy 
ould craythur* 

* What's that he says !* interrupted the old woman, setting her 
^talons* in order. * XNliat's that he says abont my Annt Biddj^!' 

^ Whisht !' interjiosed the Giant : *rm aisy now— jist give Iub 
rope onouglu and hell hang himself. Go on, if ife^s plasing to yi^ 
Uisther Abel C^urr— sir, if you pLisel' 

^Td scomto talk to you, you unedicated bogtrottherl' qooththe 
Goldfinch. 

* Who do you call uuedicated ! ' recoraed Leahy; * / did not get 
f H j^ luruiug otf the (laok-^addle of a brokoi-down excise^laI^ nor 
in the office of a dirtv *u»mev.' 

« m 

* Shame <m you bochT iucorposed the magistiate; 'and yo^ 
AWl Carr« stiok« if it be possible for an Irishman to sdek, to the 
cne |.M>int : do s<\ in God's name, and s&y what yon propose.' 

* He has tould yer honour, I suppose^ about the strame ! Te 
-understand, it runs Uirough my ground before it comes to his, 
little as it is: and ic wus my convunyance to make a ditch acroffi 
the dawTshv strame ' 
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* He owns to that, jer honour— hear to that; he owns to making 
the ditch,' said the Qiant. 

' To bo sure I do I Sure Pye a right to make a ditch on my 
own land; but this man, as soon as my ditch is finished — ^in the 
night-time or day-time^ it's all one to him— shovels it down 
again.' 

^ And you thought to take a dirty advantage of mo whin my 
foot slipt, and smother me in it,' added Mr LccSiy. 

'Oh, Heavenly Father!' exolaimod the tiny red-headed man, 
* listen to that ; and me trying to get him out, and he so tossicated 
with the liquor, that his brea/th crossing a sunbame wovld ha/ve set 
the heavens in a blaze; the Lord above purtect us from drunk- 
ards!' 

- It required all Mr Bussel's influence to prevent John Leahy 
(who might really be called a sober man) from seizing and annihi- 
lating the provoking little farmer. The quarrellers had tormented 
Mr liusscl touching this half-acre business at least twenty times^ 
and always with the same result ; asking his advice, and following 
their own. It is odd enough that a people so fond of breaking the 
law, should be so fond of going to law, and generally end by being 
dissatisfied with the law's result, and then take it into their own 
hands. An Englishman, if he is insulted, walks off as quietly to a 
police-office as if he were going to a funeral, makes his charge^ 
and is, generally speaking, well satisfied with Uie result He dMS 
not do as a huge Wexford fermer, Jasper Corish by name, onoe 
did. *How have you managed with Lawrence Costeilol' he was 
asked one day. 

< Why,' said Jasper, 'I took the law of him firsts and then I 
bate him just within an inch of his life.' 

'And what followed f 

* Bedad ! he took the law of me thin, and I was cast.' 
•WeUf 

* Why, thin, / hate him again. ^ And for this, Jasper added, ' he 
was murdered intirely, for he was bound over to keep the pace 
for two years, and was losing the use of his limbs for toant of pnuy- 
tice* It is impossible not to laugh at Jasper's perseverance and 
pugnacity, but it is too true that we often laugh where reflection 
would make us weep. Whoever would check the spirit of liti- 
gation which fills the pockets of the Irish pettifogging attorneys 
who dwell in county towns, on fair and market days, with crown 
and half-crown fees, would do almost as much towards the salva- 
tion of Ireland as he who checks the progress of intemperance. 

Mr Russel knew perfectly well that in cunning Abel Carr was 
as much an overmatch for John Leahy, as John Loaliy was in 
bodily strength for Abel Carr. Ho know that Leahy had em- 
broiled himself for tlio last year with the crafty Abel, and yet 
Abel was, in the sight of the country, getting the advantage of his 
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opponent at every hand's torn ; working him out of his land not 
only on this but on other occasions. It was neither Abel's interest 
nor his intention to suffer any matter pending between them to 
be clearly understood. He was the sort of person who would bear 
a beating for the sake of the damages ; and Mr Bnasel knowing 
this, was anxious that, while he yielded him the freebom right <^ 
answering his accuser, that accuser should hold his tongue, for 
Abel was proud of his knowledge, proud of 'his law;' and the 
magistrate knew that, as John himself said, 'if he had rope 
enough given, he would hang himself.' But this giving of rope 
was what, with all his knowledge, John would not do^ and so he 
foiled the magistrate's kind intention. 

John called Abel Can* ' the artfullest thief under heaven,' and 
yet he met him, as it were, open-mouthed. He knew he had 
spent all his early days in the chicanery of an attorney's office, yet 
he rau into law with him with, as much avidity as if he had heea 
coursing a hare. 

After much stormy discussion — for at every second sentence 
Hr Kussel was obliged to interpose his authority — the magistrate 
came to the conclusion that, in addition to the disputed hidf acre^ 
the Giant charged the Gk>ldfinch with turning a stream he had no 
right to turn, and for an assault ; and the Goldfinch avowed his 
right to turn the stream, and denied the assault ; and upon this 
there were half-a-dozen of the clan Giant ready to swear it had 
been made, and half-a-dozen of the clan Goldfinch ready to swear 
it had not been made. And this tangled net of bog, and stream, 
and battle was crossed and recrossed by several webs of minor 
but not less perplexing import: how Aby Carr's brother Mike 
had laid a plan of abduction, in which Alice's sister Anne was to 
have been the victim ; how John's brother's boat on the Shannon 

had a hole knocked through its side by Aby's sister^s son ; how ■ 

But I shall never get to the end of my story at this rate. The 
worthy magistrate saw it was impossible to unravel their mysteries ; 
the be^ advice, to make it up amongst themselves, they would not 
take ; and so Mr Bussel, his whole morning wasted (but as he was 
an Irish country gentleman, ihaty in his estimation, did not signify 
very much), desired them all to go about their business^ and 
trouble him no more. And Abel Carr, well pleased, said he would 
never have troubled his honour but for the necessity there was of 
clearing his character to so good a'gintleman.' And John Leahy 
declared there was no use in going to a landlord, and a magis* 
trate, who liad no *laning towards an ould rcsidcnter,' but Siai 
he'd * take the law of the leprehawn, if it left him a beg^g^ar on the 
face of the earth.' And it was piteous to see the expression of 
agony that passed over Alice Leahy's face as she glanced from 
her husband to her child. 

And now how were the contending factions to disperse I The 
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womon of both boggod tliat his honour's glory would provent tho 
spilling of blood, and keep ouo Hot prisoners till the otiier was 
gone. But Mr Hussol, by a skilful mano^uvro, doHpatchod tho 
Giant's friends by tho stable entrance, and those of Abel Carr 
through the hall door, and finished his morning by arranging, in a 
more satisfactory manner, some trifling disputes amongst sonio of 
his humbler neighbours, who liad the good sense not to go to law. 

But his trials for the day were not over. Neither an Englishman 
nor an Irishman likes to be di8turbe<l immediately after dinner ; 
yet Mr Kussel had not finished hiH second tumbler, when the ser- 
vant said Mrs Leahy wanted to speak a word with his honour, and 
would not keep him a minute. 

'Is it the young or the old one I' inquired the magistrate. Tlio 
fiorvant said * it was Alice,' and Mr Kussel said she must be shown 
U]) immediately; and the two young ladies nearly quarrelled as to 
-IV ho liad the best right to place a cliair for the fanner's sweot 
-wife : a legal question, which pai>a decided by declaring both liad 
tho right— the eldest, because she was the eldest, and the young- 
est, because she was the youngest. As soon as this }H)int was 
settled, Mrs Leahy was introduced. She sat down, for her 
trembling limbs appeared scarcely able to sustain her weight ; but 
after resting a few moments, she rose, curtsied, and advanced to 
the table, upon which sho placed her fingers, as if fearful that, 
unsupported she could not stand ; she tlien, in the low soft tones 
of suppressed feeling, apologised for her intrusion, and commenced 
in the earnest language of a wann but untutored heart to ask 
counsel of Mr Bussel, and state her fears and anxieties. 

* l*lase yer honour, and you, ma'am, who knew me before I 
know myself, and you, young ladies, growing up before my eyes 
in beauty, garden roses that ye are, my husband is gone over to 
Tether Pendergrast, and the ould woman along witli him; and 
tlie child — the only blossom left us — asleep, the Lord look down 
on her ! and so I thought I'd make bould to come over and open 
my mind, on account of the notion John has in liis head of going 
to law. Ye see, yer honour, Pether Pendergrast pushes him on to 
it ; and his mother, living so long on the land, iKwr woman, it's no 
wonder she should take on about every blade of grass, and think 
a dale of every green sliamrock that springs from the sod. It's as 
good as four years since the first notion took him about law. Yer 
honour minds tlie fair tliat time, and how he was brought in about 
a bit of a dispute ; well, everything went so much to his mind 
then, sir, that he unfortunately took a liking to the law ; and little 
Aby Carr urged on his claims to this weary bit of bog, and my 
trouble is, that through tho half acre we shall be broke alto- 
gether.' 

*How do you mean?' inquired Mr Kussel; *my agent has said 
nothing of your husband's being in arrear.' 
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T <d'**>/{^g^t7l rd sooner see him— dear as he is, and wiq 

:-l! dect/^^IUD my heart ever since I heard tho first sound 1 

*"*'■* '"" — the miathresB remembers me, a little coUem I 
door— rd sooner see him dead— I think I would- 
1 bad thing the law turns many an honest man to.' 
iiite right ; bat what can I do more than advise hh 
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< Thank God he's not that, sir,' replied Alice almost proudty. 
* We paid the age^it up, sir, though some of the cattle, the brindled 
cow I reared from a calf with my own hand — the same age as 
little Peggy she was — ^went with the rest to make up the last 
gale.' 

*I should have been told this/ said Ifr Bussel, wbo^ thoi^ 
a magistrate when present^ was generally (xn absent Irifdmiaii, 
and £iew but little of his estate except during the hunting 
season. 

*1 don't complain of that,yer honour; there's no use crying 
afther the snow that fell last year; but I do complain of the 
money that goes in law, and, above all, of the time spent about it 
for nothiog. Never a cause in the coort-house of limerick that 
comes on, but he's off to hear tried, saying if it does not do him 
good one time, it may another; and then, yer honour, his people 
and neighbours, knowing his way, get round him, aiKl he trealB 
them, and ' 

^This is very bad indeed,' said Mr Bussel, for poor Alice's eaxf- 
Hon overcame her. 

^This is very sad; I thought John was an excellent hufilMBd,' 
said Mrs Bussel. 

^ A good husband! — Oh, thin, the Lord guide and pnrtect him, 
that he is, and always was — ^never an unkind word did he gire 
me; but for all that, he's a man, and wiQ take bis own way, 
though when he gets into any little distress, he's sure to bemoan 
himself, and say if he had took my advice he'd not have had that 
trouble; but sure he does the same thing over again the next 
minute. There's many idle, bad-minded persons going that don't 
care a mite what comes of any one, so their own turn's served; 
and it goes to my heart to see such as my husband put upon liy 
some, and tormented by others, who have nothing betther than 
him— ^ cunning. I can see through Aby Carr. If my hLUshaad 
gave up that half acre quiet and aisy, it would break his heart. 
He knows he has a hould over it, and it's just a bare bone of 
contention. As long as he keeps him in contention about that 
and the little strame of water — ^that's good for nothing in the woild 
but the wild birds of the air to drink of— be knows that he most 
faU into trouble, because he neglects his £sffming that he does 
understand, for the law which he does not imderstand, thaaik 
the Almighty! I'd sooner see him — dear as he is, and wnpt 
up within my heart ever since I heard the first sound of 
his voice, as the misthrcss remembers me, a little colleen at 
my mother's door — I'd sooner see him dead — ^I think I would— 
than the mean bad thing the law turns many an honest man to.' 

* You are quite right ; but what can I do more than advise him 
against this going to law which he is so fond off inquired Mr 
Bussel. < I never knew a rich man take to law, that hie mis not 
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made much poorer by it, nor a poor man, that he was not 
ruined.' 

* Well,' laid the wife, with a look of beautiful resignation, ' if it 
must be so, it must, that's all ; I'll do my best to prevent it ; but 
if it comes, why, the worst will be over — the grace of God is above 
us all. rU never reproach him by word or look, and Til work 
with him and for him, and for tho bird qf my boaom — work for 

them — or' Bhe could not say beq; the word was stayed in 

her throat, and instead, she added, * Travel with them to the 
grave.* 

< Not while we have a house on our estate to sholtoi you,' said 
Mrs Russel kindly. 

'May the great Qod bless you for that I' murmured Alice 
through her tears. The prayer came warm and pure from her 
heart, and as such was registered in heaven. 

'But a poor woman like me,' she resumed, endeavouring to 
smile, ' has no right to be troublhig the quality with her troubles. 
Yor honour understands that there isn't a jackeen''^ 'tomey in the 
town that hasn't given him half-a-crown, or five shUUngs, or may- 
bo seven-and-sixpence worth, of bad advice, either upon this or 
something else, and called it law ; and now he has the notion of 
going to 'Tomey Bothorum, who, they say, any day is as good as a 
counsellor, only he wont do any law, not open his lips, under ten 
shillings to the poorest ; and though his tongue is as glib as an 
eel, it'll tell no law till he has the bit of ydlow goold ; and he 
wont let me go with him, because his people say I tell all, but ho 
takes his mother and one or two more. Now, tho 'tomey, if ho 
was as great a lawyer as King Solomon, would never make out 
the rights of it from John; and to get rid of the trouble of think- 
ing, he'll maybe give an encouraging answer, and that will be 
worse than ever. So I had a thought, if yor honour, who knows 
tho 'tomey so well, would bo so good as to give him an idea of how 
it really was, maybe he might get him to give up the weary bit of 
bog without risking all we have in a lawsuit, for men of my hus- 
band's temper wiU often take an advice from a stranger that they 
would not listen to from their own people* 

Mr Bussel could not help admiring tho wisdom of Alice Leahy, 
it was so simply and modestly spoken, and yet replete with the 
difficult knowledge of human nature — that knowledge which 
books cannot teach. 

*Well,' ho said, 'I will call upon my friend Bothorum the first 
thing to-morrow morning, but you must explain to me exactly 
how it is. I have hoard the half-acre aflfair six times at leasts 
without being much tho wiser.' Alice did so, and increased the 
astonishment of the worthy lady and gontloman by her doamess 

^ Petty, low, iharp, ounnlsg, petUfoggliig. 
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and perspicuity. Mr Bussel renewed his promise of h&ng with 
the attorney the first thing in the morning; and as she was aboat 
to withdraw, he put to her an experimental question — ^'Mre 
Leahy, are you quite right to do this without your husband's 
knowledge!' . 

' If yer honour had a relation gone mad, wouldn't yon strire to 
hinder him from doing any harm to himself or another f 

He replied, 'But my tenant^ your husband, is not mad surdy!' 

'Plase yer honour, 1 do not think any man going to law can be 
in his senses.' 

'What a sensible as well as a beautiful woman that is!' ob- 
served the magistrate, as Alice curtsied herself out of the 
room. 

' So she is, my dear,' answered his wife. ' Do yon remember 
what she said about the obstinacy of all men, and- being oUiged 
to regret afterwards that they did not follow their wives^ advice!' 

'Humph!' said the magistrate. And here we conclude tiie 
first part of our story. 



PART THE SECOND. 



Showing what John Leahy, commonly called * Johnny the Giaot,* got by 

going to law. 

A fine bright sunny morning beamed upon the ancient city of 
Limerick ; the principal street, which in the afternoon is crowded 
by the far-£emied 'Limerick lasses,' was comparatively deserted; 
the shopmen were removing the shuttere with an 'I can't help 
it' sort of air, gossipplng and staring, instead of getting their 
work done as fast as possible ; even the beggars looked as if they 
considered it too early in the day to begin business, and a stranger 
would have imagined the juvenile population to treble in amount 
that of any other city in the world. 1 never elsewhere saw so 
many children as I have seen in Limerick ; they seem to spring 
up the areas, out of the pavement, as you walk along — ^rosy, 
roistering, laughing, quarrelling, coaxing, begging young vaga- 
bonds, ragged and happy. I heard an English lady say she was 
convinced that every birth in Limerick was a contribution of 
twins to the world ; and truly this appears the only way of ac- 
counting for the superabundant supply. A number of these 
urchins were rushing and screaming after a gentleman who 
cantered carelessly down George's Street ; and when ho stopped 
at a brown door with blue mouldings, in the centre of which 
figured a largo brass plate, bearing the inscription, ' Mr Cummins 
Botherum, attorney at law,' the h^h-bred anunal was surrounded 
by a regiment of young rogues, each intreating 'liis honour' to 
let him ' hould the beauty.' 

'I'm Pat Mullins, sir; sure you knew my father before his 
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ihroiiblo, yer honour; Pd go to tho world*8 iftd to sarvo yor 
lionour.* 

* I'm Jimmy Dowlan, sir ; my groat-grandfathor, Bir, was bom 
oil yor honour's ostato/ 

* God soud yer honour safe out of tho lawyer's house, and soon /' 
exclaimed a third. 

* Yer honour's glory always lets Billy tho Play hould Diddlcr 
whin ye'ro to the fore yerself,' shouted a fourth. 

* Ah, thin, it's me tliat has the best right to hould the bosto, 
{md thank yer honour for your generosity aflher,' said a long- 
legged lanky fifUi. 

* Why so, my man?' inquired Mr Russel, as he nodded to Mr 
Botherum's servant, who came peeping up the area to see who 
was there. 

< Because yer honour was imposed on, and sent my poor inno* 
cent father for three months to the stone jus I' 'Hear that!' 
said another, < and liis father tho heart's blood of a tliicf.' This 
caused a diversion in Mr Russel's favour, as the son of the gen- 
tleman in the stone jug immediately struck the evil-spoken youth, 
and a row ensued, which tho magistrate did not deem it necessary 
to interfere with. 

Attorneys generally look as if they suffered from a curvature 
of the spine; there is a sort of bodily and mental crookedness 
about them, tho result of professional experience, that is any- 
tliing but pleasant ; they are fond of putting leading questions, 
and giving evasive answers ; their eyes are sharp and cunning, 
from a habitual peering into tho purses of their clients; cruel 
eyes they have, thai never wink at human misery. Nothing could 
ever induce me to think well of an attorney, as an aitomey; but 
I have known two or three men calling Uiemselves so, whoso 
honest natures scorned the cupidity of tho profession: such, 
though in it, are not of it, and deserve tenfold honours for over^ 
coming their temptations. 

Mr Botherum was too much of a wag to be a regular rogue ; he 
understood and enjoyed the rich panorama of Irish life which the 
exercise of his profession brought before him; he had a small 
income independent of his business ; his wants wore not many, 
for he was an old bachelor, whose notions of luxury might bo 
comprised in two words — claret and whisky : he did not suffer 
from a curvature of tho spine ; but then, to bo sure, his spine was 
a very short one, and when Mr Russel entered his room, he pre- 
sented the appearance, rolled up as he was in a whitish cotton 
dressing-gown, of a large Indiarrubber ball. His breakfieust-table 
was a curiosity : upon one comer of it stood a wig-block, and on 
it a yellowish little scratch wig, much too small for tho attorney's 
* bullet-shaped ' head ; this he fdways declared to bo an advantage^ 
aa he could put it down behind after dinner, leaving ihotop qf IU9 
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head to cool, as it was apt to get hot after the fourth or fifth 
tumbler; razors, eggs, eggHsheUs, toast, dogK^oUars, shading and 
hat brushes, all in most admired disorder ; there was a volume 
of * Bum's Justice* half under the tea-tray, as Mr Bothamm 
would have said, to keep it aisy; for the breal^Bist-table answered 
a double purpose ; it was a slanting desk, backed by a queer old 
bookn^se oontaming a few volumes of law, and cUl the Tolimes 
of Smollett, Fielding, and Bichardson, together with the poetey 
of Swift. 

^Ton my honour, Misther Magistrate, as we say,' he ftxclaimed, 
* Pm proud of the visit — ^mighty proud. I hope Mistress Boasel 
and the young ladies are well. Sit down, and have somethiiig to 
«fey ridmg's hungry work these keen mornings. Yon worft— 
weU, then, a drop of something to drink ; strong waters to keep 
the gout off yer stomach, upon medical principles^ eh! ITot a 
member of the Temperance; though, between you andme^mtf 
^ xDoU^ Mr Bussel, temperance up, law -down ! A sober nm 
makes few quarrels, eh, Mr Bussel? A fine contributor to oar 
pockets is strong dnnk. I submit the quesidon to my sapeiior. 
A drop of the mountain dew? — pure! — never saw the shadow «f 
an exciseman.' 

^Tou forget,' said Mr Bussel, pushing the bottie from him with 
a good-humoured smile, ' that I'm a magistrate.' 

<Ton my honour, yes; I paid you the comfdiment to fatff^ 
you had anything to do with the law. Ah, ah ! but I hope yw 
have nothing to do with it at present — ^no post obits or moii- 
gages f I congratulate you. I live by the law one way or otiier ; 
that is the reason I don't like to share it with my frimds^ali, 
ahP 

^ You are in capital spirits, Botherum.' 

^I oughtn't to be,' he 6ai4 pulling off his green nightci^ tliat 
looked like the little sprout on the top of a huge Swedish tom^ 
and replacing it by the wig — I ought not to be — I lost nine diente 
in one morning last week.' 

* Indeed I — ^how was that V 

^ Seven transported, and two hanged! It was all np with 
them, and I had only one consolation — they deserved it long 
ago.' 

*Have you much business on hands now?' 

* Plenty ! — ^there's always plenty of law, active and passive^ in a 
distressed country ; the worse the times, the more busy the law. 
There are half a score of fellows waiting for me now in the back 
yard and office.' 

<I will state my business, then, at once,' said the magistrate; 
and at the word ' business ' the attomey-at-law pulled down his 
wig over both ears, put on his spectacles, placed his little fat 
hands on his knees, and looked Mr Bussel steadily in the fiMti 
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Mr Russel proceeded—^ There is a poor man in my neig^bboar* 
hood, John Leahy' 

' Leahy versus Oarr,' intermpted Mr Botherum. 

'The same/ replied the magistrate. 'Ho has not been here 
yety has he ? How did yon know ! ' 

* Retained for the defendant, if it goes into court. Bnt that 
doesn't hinder me from hearing your story, or his either, for tha 
matter of that. Both sides of the question, that's fair.' 

< John Leahy says,' continued Mr Russel, 'that the half acre of 
bog is his by right of some will or other, which I daresay he will 
show yon by and by. He also says ihsX the stream Abel Carr 
turned, he had no right to turn ; and there was a row in conse^ 
quonce of his shovelling down Abel's ditch.' 

* My dear sir,' said Mr Bothomm, 'don't trouble yourself to tell 
me anything about it. Leahy is between the horns of a dilemma; 
ho is wrong, I assure you, with regard to the half acre ; but if he 
fi^ve that up quietly (the last thing Abel Carr would like), Aby 
(he'd be worth any money to a process-server or an exciseman) 
has his crux ready about the etrarnei and then enough to warrant 
an action <m either Me for assault and battery. He knows John 
Leahy's weak point, and he'll work on that weakness till ho ruins 
Leahy. Sir, the love of going to law is an insanity ; it is like the 
eye of the what-you-call-it smkke, that fixes its piercer, and opens 
its mouth ; the little craythurs of birds see the destruction before 
'em, and know it ; they see one, two, and three, go down the 
haste's throat, and yet they follow after. I've observed Johnny 
the Giant for many a day. First of all, I think he got into the 
court-house as evidence, and wanted to show ho understood law — 
a bad sign, for the law is a thing hardly ever got under by aa 
educated man, but an unlettered one has no chance. Then he 
got up some little matter of his own, and placed himself under 
the care of two or three beggarly practitioners, who bleed aa 
zealously for a shilling as a sovereign ; and Aby Carr discerned 
the wakeness, and is likoly to profit largely by it. Nevertheless, 
if I can do anything, I will. Only tell me what you wish mo to 
do.' 

* Simply this : John Leahy is resolved to have the best advice 
in Limerick, and considering 'Tomoy Botherum the most capable 
of giving it, he intends consulting you this morning. Now I want 
you to endeavour to convince hun that his case is hopeless ; that 
the only way to save himself from ruin is to give up the half 
acre; and place such a pictiure of the law's imcertainty before 
him, that he will return homo a wiser man. Ton surely can 
make out a few desperate cases, where ruin and law have meant 
one and the same tlung? You can invent ' 

' My dear sir,' interrupted the attorney, ' there is no need to in- 
vent anything; to yote, as a friend, between us and the toaU, I may 
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say that when a man goes wantonly to law, I know he will go to 
ruin. I have had five-and-thirty years* experience of it> and I 
never knew a little law with such £us Johnny the Giant that did 
not bring great ruin. He gets into it, and he can't get out; bit 
after bit of his land melts away to meet its expenses ; he hopes 
in the very teeth of despair, till the roof is swept off his hoose^ 
and he turns forth a homeless beggar to starve. A man of an 
open nature has no chance with such a quiet keen fellow as Aby* 
"Why, he had the impudence to try to cheat me. Fancy ! a clod- 
hopping, bog-trotting fellow trying to cheat «i€. I never take 
less than a half-guinea fee, and first he comes — ^ Misther Bothe- 
inim, sir, I wanted to ax yer honour a question." 

" Lay down your half guinea, and I'll answer it." 

" It isn't lawy plase yer honour, only a question. Sure it isn't 
the likes o' me would be tr3ring to get law out of yer honour 
without paying for it. Now, the question, sir, is only " 

*^ Talk away, my good man, as long as you like, but Pll make 
you no answer until you put down your half guinea." Now, Mr 
Bussel, seeing he was foiled on that tack, he takes another. 

** Oh, thin, yer honour has great knowledge, but it isn't for the 
likes of me to purtind to set up with the quality ; yer honour 'ill 
take five shillings from poor Aby Can*, who finds it hard to get 
that same," and he pulls out five shillings. ^ Yer honour will hear 
my question now." 

"Yes, but not answer it. If you don't put down the half guinea, 
you get no opinion of mine." 

" Well, I declare, before the Almighty, I haven't it <m me, sir, 
in the world ; but here is Micliael Macavoy, and anyway he'U go 
bail for the other five " 

" And si;xponce." 

** Well, barring your honour's beautiful complexion, it's a nagus 
Vd call ye. Mick, will ye answer to his honour for five-ond-six- 
pence?" 

** To be sure I will," says Mick. 

"Here, then, put it down on paper," I said, knowing their 
tricks. 

" I have no laming, yer honour; I'm no scholar ; I can't write." 

** Make your mark then." 

" Oh, su', if my word wont do, I'll have nothing to say to it." 

* Abel Carr twinkles his cunning eyes for a moment, and then, 
seeing I perfectly understand my customer, he pulls out five shil- 
lings more,' and lays them down. 

** Sixpence more. Mister Carr." 

'Out comes the sixpence with a groan, and a muttered ex- 
clamation of " God help us I the craythurs at home must go 
barefoot for this." 

" And now," said I, " before I answer your question, I must ask 
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you how yott dared to call the Almighty to witness a false* 
hood?" 

^ I didn't do such a thing, sir ; sure I hadu*t a half guinea on 
me, bad luck to the one ; / didnH say I hadnH change for it /" 

* Now,' siud Mr Botherum, * that's Abol Carr ; and for him your 
bold-faced, honest-hearted, thick-headed John Leahy is no match ; 
it's like pitching a horse against a rattlesnake — the poison will 
bring him to the earth.' 

<But he may be persuaded — he may be turned,' said Mr 
Russcl. 

< Rely on me, I'll do my best ; but you'll see what the result 
will be. He has been edged on hitherto by those reptiles of the 
court-house who live by putrid law ; who don't care how poor 
the man, so they get the s|)oil ; who are the means, ono way or 
other, of driving hundreds to the road, or out of the country ; who 
sot men %htiug about tra/iieens; thuy are nothing, one would 
think, in the scale of society, but they are JUthy pebbles in the 
wheel of fiistice, that impede its coursu. He comes full of the 
rights of his case ; I convince him that he is wrong, and yet ho 
wont believe me ; he immediately thinks I have a motive in not 
agreeing with him ; ho hears that Abel Carr has been with me ; 
I advise him not to go to law ; he commences his address with 
^ knowing how yer honour loves justice," and he concludes the 
interview, thinking I am either a knave or a fool I My dear sir, 
€igree with a man, he thinks you a miracle of wisdom ; differ from 
him, and he turns away with the opinion that you are astonish- 
ingly overrated ;' and the shrewd attorney pulled down his wig 
-with considerable vehemence. 

^ You will do your best to put him off this matter,' said Mr 
Bussel, rising, < for we are deeply interested about him and his ; 
and as (if the differences are arranged) you will be a loser, I can 
only say I shall be happy to make it up by placing any little 
matters I may have in your hands at the next assizes.' The 
attorney bowed low. 

* Sir,' he answered, * when such men as you go to law, the 
result is easily anticipated; there is much beautiful practice in a 
gentleman's lawsuit.' 

* Leading pretty much to the same result^ I fancy,' observed the 
county magistrate, who liad snmrted more tlian once. * My poor 
friend Lecdiy is likely to be sacrificed by a pitchfork ; I should 
be despatched by a well-tempered Toledo: there is not much 
difference in the end. But use your best exertions, however, 
to get this madness out of Leahy's head, and, believe mo, it shall 
not bo forgotten.' 

* Rely on my doing my best. I will treat him delicately,' an- 
swered the attorney ; * not let him see what I intend at first — 
rush with liim into it at first, and, if possible, rush with him out 
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<tf it at tiie lafli — though I am not fiangniBe. Ganr let drop a Idnt 
that he was like all law-loTers, in difficulties already.' 

< Those I can manage for him,* said his landlordy * if he does not 
plunge de^>er.' 

^ What sort of a wife has hef inquired the attorney. 

' One of the best and most superior women I ever knew fiir her 
station.' 

* Fond of law!' 

*No.' 

^ Is he fond of her ! ' 

<Very!' 

^That makes my hape lesa/ said Botherom. 'If a good uai 
superior woman can't manage a husband who lonres her, then if 
little hope, I fear, for me.' 

The attorney was right. 

More than two years had elapsed since the conYersation I hure 
related took place. Mr Bussel had spent the last six months ci 
the continent, and Mr Botherum continued his ordinary ooano^ 
sidling from his office to the court-house of the good city of Lime- 
rick, and from the court-house back again, just as usual ; "pojppof 
his little head up and down as he went alco^, and salutiii^ 
his familiars witJii a <How de do, Jack!' ' Good*inorrow, Ton/ 
* How are you. Bill?' * God save ye, Harry,* * Mend ye, Ned,' ani 
so on ; whUe to his superior clients he moved his hat, or kissed 
gallantly the tips of his three little fai fingers. The world pros* 
pered with him, and he with the world. How &r he was aUe to 
influence the conduct of Mr Bussel's law-loving tenant will be 
immediately seen. 

John Leahy was a wrong-headed man, a man who drove to- 
ward without reflecting on consequences ; but he was both honeflt 
and kind. I hope those who read this story will remeniber that 
his great fault was obstinacy ; that he would not, in reality, wiong 
his neighbour; and that, when he exclaimed before Mr Bnssel) 
upon being asked what he would swear to, * Anything at all for 
satisfaction,' he neither meant to perjure himself nor to injure 
even Abel Carr. He used strong language, it is true^ bat on^ 
what Irishmen use when over-excited; he meant he would have 
law — and Tie had it. 

Much bustle and confusion were evident in the immediate 
vicinity of a well-bmlt farm-house, that, well bmlt and substaa- 
tial though it was, seemed to have known better days; tbe 
windows were broken ; the thatch evinced no marks of care; it 
was brown and uneven ; the corn-stands in the rick-yard had no 
piles of the golden grain upon their exposed crossings. Such a 
&nn should have been able to muster five or six fine cows. There 
was but one, a miserable rough-coated thing, though of the Ayr- 
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ahire breed. There were two or three pigf f tandiiig or grubbing^ 
abonty but they were thin, neither fit for living nor dying. The 
only vigilant-looking animal at liberty about the door was a Htom 
stiff dog, evidently aged, but not loss inclined to live and die in 
tho service of his puppyhood, for ho shadowed the footsteps of a 
slight pallid little girl, who would have boon called very boautifal 
if her cheek had been graced by tho hue of health. Regardless 
of tho people who passed backwards and forwards, she rambled 
iirst into the garden, which, like tho rest of tho farm, betrayed 
tokens of great neglect. She pullod a rosebud frcnn one tree^ 
a dcgonorato pink from a dump that trailed tho ground, a sprig 
of thyme, and a few other simple flowers tliat might have been 
called ' wild ;' and stopping before some empty bee-stands, tears 
gathered within the transparent lids of her large gray eyes, and 
then rolled down her cheeks. The poor dog looked meekly and 
affectionately in the palo child's face ; he did not wag his tail, for 
his features, if I may venture so to call them, expressed a perfect 
understanding of and sympathy with her sorrows; and at last ho 
seated himself by her side, and placed his rough paw gently on 
the little arms that were crossed one over the other beneath her 
throbbing bosom. 

^ Let mo alone. Bran, good fellow ; let me alone ; let poor little 
Ally alone. Why should you core for her? Bure she's going 
away from ye, poor Bran I' 

The animal, as if comprehending her words, stood erect on his 
hind-legs, and commenced licking her cheek. * It's no use,' sho 
continued, flinging her onns round his neck — * it's no use, Bran ; 
tho form is gone, and the house is gone, and poor ould granny is 
in her grave^ and we're gouig away from IreLmd for ever ; but I 
can't part ye. Bran— oh, I can't part ye, ye poor dumb baste, that 
minded me many a day, and looked afther me, and playod with 
me 1 Ye'll come with me. Bran — ^wont you ? You wont let me 
go without you, ye ould darlint of a dog! Maybe,' she odded^ 
with that quick transition of feeling which is one of the many 
blessings of cliiidhood — * maybe we'd be liappy yet, and find as 
green fieldH as these, where, as mother says, *^ ther/ll he no law to 
tempt father to ruin again." Oh, Bran, oh can ye tell yer poor 
Ally wliat ruin is? It seems something that's all over us, and 
about us. Wag yer tail, Bran, honey, <md donH look in my face 
witti yer breaking heart. Oh doggy, doggy, sure it's something 
anyway to Imve tlie father, and tlie mother, and poor Bran left 
to UtUe Ally Leahy 1' 

Tho girl returned tho caresses of the poor dog with interest^ 
but nothing could animate him, or oblige liim to express onytliing 
like joy ; ho hung liiH head, though his eycH wore rcHtlcHH and 
vigilant ; he did not like the bustle and tho strangerH ; liis tail^ 
which it was his liabit to keep in a perpetual yet quiet motion^ 
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was slouched between his legs, as he followed the footsteps of Ik 
young mistress, who looked back at him oveiy moment, repestiD^ 
over and over again the same wail. 'Bran, orcuafda^ we shall 
never see that ould tree again.* 'Bran, a-cushla, we are done 
with the race across the meadow.' 'Bran, Orcuahla, no more 
blackberries '11 grow for us on the fairy wreath.' ' Bran, a-cMa, 
bid everything good-by, for if ye come with as, youll nefer see 
any of them more!' And so the little simple aflRectionate dnld 
wandered on and on, and over the fields and about the garden, 
taking leave of every bush and 'bohreen,' and talking to her 
silent friend, who sympathised in her afflictions. 

Within, there was sorrow more loud ; for the fact was, tint 
utter ruin had overtaken one it had long pursued — ^the law-loinng 
John Leahy. There was nothing peculiar in his case ; it is on 8 
par with thousands that have occurred with the same result It 
was to be anticipated that he would scorn the advice of Kr 
Botherum, however skilfully it might have been bestowed. Whes 
his poor wife met him at ' the turn of the road,' where she was in 
the habit of watching for him, she hoped a far different tenmnt' 
tion to his visit; but when he dismounted, and after lunriig 
thrown the bridle over his arm, declared ' he really thought the 
half of the counthry war mad to go dancing afther that 'Toney 
Botherum, that hadn't by a cart-load as much law in him as llr 
Garrett, the long 'tomey of Mullinabcg,' Alice Leahy though ehe 
would have fallen to the earth : her hopes were extinguished; 
she foresaw the ruiu that soon made rapid strides towards their 
home. Leahy was, as they call it, ' cast ' in three successive actioni 
with Abel Can*. One misfortune led to another. Nothing coaM 
exceed the energy and activity of Alice Leahy as long as her 
strength remained. But broken spirits induced broken health; 
everything about her changed, except her temper, which yna 
greatly tried during her husbaud's absence ; his mother was as 
eager as her son for 'law,' for having, as she expressed it, 'her 
rights,' and was perpetually upbraiding Alice with 'want of 
spirit.' Poor Alice bore it all, and every one wondered how she 
could. Leahy seemed like a man in a perpetual fever; the bright 
moonlight and the long heavy starless nights found him ahke 
wakeful; and whenever Alice, with gentle firmness, would en- 
deavour to draw his attention to his domestic wants — to the 
necessity that must always exist for a perpetual and regular oot- 
lay, if a farm is expected to yield its fruits in due season— he 
would throw far from him every industrious thought, and angrily 
revert to the necessity for money to carry on ' the law,' which, he 
otW, would preser\'e his property and get him justice. At hst, 
bit by bit» the land 

' His forefothen tilled * 

was ixirtcd with to feed the harpies who fatten on the miseiy of 
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human kind, until at length tho agent considered it to be Ais 
duty to save what remained for tho bonoiit of tho absent landlord. 
Had Mr Russel been in Ireland at tho time, he would doubtless 
have softened this last trial ; but ho was in England, or Franco, 
t)r somewhere far away, and requiring all tho rents, which had 
now boon long unpaid. 

When heavy distress comes upon a man, unless liis mind be 
Tory highly strung, he will yield to the dangerous and evil advice 
which, in better times, and with happier feelings, he would havo 
spumed. John Leahy was not strong-minded, and his poor wife's 
most bitter trial was to see him gradually drawn into the vortex 
of the discontented. Of such, who so abound in tho neighbourhood 
of Limerick, he was acquainted with many ; and Alice's observa- 
tions led to tho belief, that unless he emigrated, he would become 
a worn-out and morally ruined man — that his life would bo tlio 
last sacrifice to ' the law* This idea haunted her by day and 
night ; and she resolved that whenever the remnants of their pro- 
perty were seized, the emigration often hinted at, often debated, 
should take place. The arrival of what she know mitat come, and 
that soon, was communicated by the entrance of two of <tho 
neighbours * while she was dressing her child. * Tho agent's care- 
taker,' they said, ' and two or three more with him, were coming ; 
John Leahy must guess for what, but they would stand by their 
**ould comrade" to tho last; they'd never see him wronged; 
there were many more of tho same mind, to whom he liad only 
to lift up his finger.' 

John Leahy turned pale as death at this information, but took 
down and prepared to load an old gun, which, rusty though it 
seemed, was quite able to do mischief. One of the men ran to 
secure the pigs in their sty, and tho otlior showed lie had not come 
unarmed. 

Little Alice screamed, and clung to her trembling mother. 
For an instant that mother's brow, chock, throat, were suffused 
with crimson ; she then became white and rigid liko a corpse ; 
and her husband, forgetting all but the lovo of his youth, caught 
her to his bosom. 

*Lot 'em do what they like!' he exclaimed, dashing down the 
gun — * lot 'em do what they like, now she is dead J 

* No — no— no : only wait till tho breath comes back,' murmured 
Alice — 'wait;' and gulping down some water, she summoned her 
mental strengtli, which was great, to aid the little that remained 
of bodily power. < John Leahy,' she said, grasping her husband's 
arm, and looking in his eyes with tho pure and earnest intensity 
of wedded love — * Jolm Leahy, across that door, now twelve years 
ago, I came a young bride, a young loving brido, resting my whole 
heart, and, maybe, too much of tho safety of my soul, on you. I 
havo borne you five childre, of which this was the first, and God 
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trilled should be the last ; the rest are in heaven ! Don't look ast, 
John Leahy; have a mite more patience^ till my heart heati 
easier, and I'll go on.' 

Several of the neighbours now crowded in at the doory aUhon^ 
the ' distrainers for rent ' were not, nor could not be, in si^ Sxr 
nearly half an hour ; but the news had spread, and the people are 
ever ready at a rescue. Several of the young men had stoat 
sticks, and the women, whose most acceptable service in the 
sight of Heaven is that of being peacemakers on earth, had thor 
aprons full of stones. Seeing Alice half kneeling at her husbands 
feet, while he endeavoured to raise her again to his bosom, thej 
withdrew, and remained outside ready for action. 'And now, 
John,' she said, * let me ask you how often I have been wanting 
in love or duty to you during them years !' 

'Never!' he exclaimed passionately; 'never onct, if this honr, 
as it maybe, is my last — ^never, never onctt.' 

'The past is past; ye can't think but that this place, these 
walls, that little bed where I watched the dying, as I had d<»ie 
the living, hours of our babys are all in my heart; bn<^ J<dm 
Leahy, the memory of thaty and everything else^ is all wei*]! have 
left of it to take to a foreign land, and* 

' Stop, Alice — stay ; inside these walls I was bom ; inside these 
walls I wiU die ; and let him who dares to put me out take what 
he'll get!' 

'Hurra!' exclaimed the man (James Thurles by name) who 
had brought the news ; * I knew Johnny the Giant had blood in 
him yet, for all that the law drew out ; I knew that. Shout, boys 
and girls, shout ! we'll not have a straw of his thatch touched.' 

The Giant's eyes glittered, and he seized the gun again, but his 
wife grasped his arm. ' Hear mc for the last time, John,' she ex- 
claimed — * hear mo. Suppose you war left by the landlord in this 
house, with so little land, with no money, wiUi not so much as the 
price for seed potatoes, everything going to rack and ruin, what 
would you have? — what good would it do you? You've neither 
means nor money to keep us from starving ; all we had is gone- 
gone— in the law 1 and you would end all by breaking the law, 
and trying to keep what isnH your own! 

'What do you mane by that?' exclaimed John fiercely; ^wi 
my own — ^these walls not my own ?' 

* Not now, when you can't pay for them,' she answered calmly. 
'Blessed Father!' he said, 'and is it you that send the reproach 

to my heart? — ^is it you that but just this minute tould me what 
you war, to show you'd be so no longer ? — is it come to this wid 
ye ? But that '11 only make me worse. What have I now to care 
for?' 

* Yer character, John. The worst any could say of ye was, that 
you war too fond of law I — but if ye keep yer landlord from his 
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own share, who thon can say John Leahy's an honest man t Tho 
land is his ; we cannot pay for it ; he never was hard npon vm 
when we tried to pay ; but in spite of his advice, look what you 
did yourself. Look, John: I have a friend who will give us 
enough to take us away from the ould place in dacency — enough 
to take us to another land. No one can say then this was a 
rogue's house. In another land we can live and work. What 
matters our poverty there I — no one will be to the fore to remem* 
ber our riches. John, agraf the landlord bore with us long; he 
saw the &rm going to destruction, and he wasn't like many 
another, wishful to turn out old residcnthers for new. John, 
avoumeen! remember, in this bitther time of trial, remember that 
the landlord stuck to us longer than we stuck to him.' 

* Me — you mane me !' interrupted the Giant sulkily. 

' Then lot it stand so,' she said, < and still you know it's the 
truth. John, rouse up the pride of an honest heart I We may 
hould out for two or three months, but in the end we must quit. 
We saw that before you owned to it the other night. Do not let 
blood bo spilt when you can hinder it. This isn't like a hard 
landlord,' she repeated, gaining strength from justice. * I tell ye^ 
John, I've turned everything over in my own mind ; it can't be 
helped; give up at onct^ bravely. It is bravo to resign like a 
man.' 

< I can't part the counthry, Alice ; it's no use talking ; I can't 
part the counthry,' ho said, looking round and speaking through 
his clenched teeth. * I did what you wanted throe days agd. I 
made every inquiry as you wished, but I can't part the counthry— 
the fields, iJie sod I was bom on, or the people 1 ' 

* And why should you I' exclaimed James; *aintwe all ready 
to stand by ye to the lost ? Borra a windfall of the law shall set 
foot in it while we stand here.' 

Alice took no notice of those words, but looking at hor husband 
tenderly, and pressing his hand between hers, she replied, * And 
do you tliink that / do not love the counthry? — wouldn't I lay my 
life down for it? I don't want to lave it because we're prospering 
in it, but because wo should burthen it^ like too many others. I 
love it as much as you, and if you mil stay, let it be still in peace 
and honesty. Make no resistance.' 

'Stay!' he said. < What I stay to see this very house, maybe, 
the property of Abel Carr 1 I'd— I'd ' 

* Let us go then ; I have more to lave behind than you,' said 
his wife. 

* The bones of all belonging to me are in the onld churchyard,' 
he answered, much softened ; * but where will mine rest?' 

* With mine,* was the reply. * But, John, I lave my brothers, 
my sister, my ould mother, and she I never can see afbhor we go. 
They will hear her last prayer, receive her last blessing; and 
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though you know how I love her, I am content to be £eur away 
from her at the hust moment, to he with you. My counthry is where 
you are, John. My' 

< We can see them crossing the near hiU,* interrupted James ; 
' don't be tramped in the briars, John Leahy ; we'll all stand by 
ye.' 

The Giant's powerful frame quivered like that of a giil in 
an ague fit. Strong as he was, he trembled, not frt>m fear, bat 
emotion. 

* But for the landlord's claim, it would go to such as Abel Can*,' 
whispered Alice wisely. 

*You are right, Alice,' replied her husband. *I own it; and 
now all's gone, I take yer advice. Hide me somewhere/ said the 
heart-broken man ; ' somewhere that I can't see or hear 'em : let 

'em have possession ; and then, when all's gone Oh, Alices 

Alice!' he added, as staggering into the bedroom, he fell on his 
face upon the bed — ^'oh, Alice, to think it should come to this! 
— ^I onct so proud, so independent, so high in myself! Thank 
the neighbours. But, my God ! I cannot let it go-^I must' 

' Ally, come* here,' said Mrs Leahy to her child — * Ally, come 
here, and keep with yer father ; tell him you will live or die with 
him, beg with him ; put yer arms round him. Ally ; say the prayer 
I taught ye ; I've strength for it all, John, darlmt. May the Al- 
mighty bless you! — ^your peaceableness has given me strength; 
Tm able for it all, if you'll keep quiet. My husband will be an 
example to the whole counthry ; all will see what he is now ; they 
thought him a disturber of the law — they will find their mistake.' 
She closed the door, paused a moment, and then, as if afraid of s 
sudden outbreak, turned the key upon it, and removed the gim. 
* Kind neighbours, and dear friends,' she said, advancing to the 
open door, ' my husband and I are for ever obliged to ye for yer 
kindness ; we shall soon be far away from ye, but we shall never 
forget ye ; we know that the agent is acting for the best^ in doing 
his duty for his employer. Boys and girls, just is just, and its 
fitter he should have it than such as ye all Imow who. We thank 
ye kindly, but intreat that a finger may not be raised in defiance 
of those that are coming. We take ye to witness, kind friendi^ 
that we offer no opposition ; we have no one to blame but oar* 
selves — ^not even the law my husband thought long ago to get the 
bettlier off; for its nature is to take advantage where it can, and 
we can't expect anything to go against nature. Thank ye kindly, 
Mrs Doolan, but let the stones go; a woman's best arms are a 
prayer and a blessing, and you'll all give us those before we lave 
ye.' There was something so different from anything the kind- 
hearted but wrong-headed people expected in all this — something 
BO brave in a weak, delicate-looking woman stifling her feelings 
and resolving to give up everything because it was just to do sOy 
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particularly when (according to the opinions of their defenders) 
they might have repelled tlie invaders, and fought it out — there 
was something so imusual in the dignified bcsuing of the still 
beautiAil Alio*, that even Mrs Doolan let the stones she had 
gathered slide out of her apron on one side, as if ashamed of her 
intention, whilo the men still persisted in their intrcaties to let 
them have one fight for her anyway before she'd quit them for 
good and all. They also (as the distrainers were now at the gate) 
called loudly to John Leahy to come out ; but the heart-broken 
man heard them not, overcome as much by the reason and elo* 
quence of his wife, as by the pent-up but most powerful feelings 
of his nature. 

Ashamed — ruined — the innocent caresses of his child wrought 
his heart to agony ; and pressing the little creature to liis bosom, 
he gave way to those desperate sobs which storm the frame of a 
strong man, but seldom, perliaps never, more than once in a whole 
lifetime. John Leahy, stimulated by bad advisers, had rciiised 
on more than one occasion to yield possession to the agent, with 
whom, indeed, he had never been on good terms. If Mr Russel 
had been in Ireland, though he could not prevail on him to aban- 
don law, he would have preserved his influence over him, and ^uU 
would have prevented much that was painful. As the men ad- 
vanced, tliey perfectly understood they were engaged in a service 
of danger, and were greatly astonished when Mrs Leahy advanced 
to the gate and said they might enter. The peasantry could 
hardly be prevailed on to depart ; they clamoured to see the poor 
farmer; but his wife's presence of mind, and the power which con* 
scions integrity invariably gives to those who otherwise would be 
powerless, carried her tlurough as trying a scene as it ever fell to 
tlie lot of woman to endure. Bhc told them he would thank them 
to-morrow; the women clung to and embraced her, saying she 
was fitter for heaven tlian earth; the men — while they cursed 
their disappointment, and insulted the distrainers as much as 
their kindly dread of hurting Alice's feelings permitted — declared 
she was an angel, and called down blessings on her head ; and 
the necessary officer of the law, a strong but well 'battered' spe- 
cimen of human nature, who had received and returned many a 
sound drubbing, removed his hat, and waited to think over what 
was the mildest way of performing his duty. When she had seen 
the last of their faction depart, when the s^ng necessity for exer- 
tion was over, her woman's heart fainted as it had done before ; 
and one of the men, not so accustomed to scenes of misery as the 
others, departed without intimating his intention to his companions, 
to tell the agent how peaceably they had obtained possession, and 
of the extraordinary conduct of Alice. ' It was the finest example 
set to the counthry,' he said, < for years ; and surely his honour 
would be as mild as he could, considering,' 
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Alice fonnd her husband in a state of stnpoTy and sent har dnU 
into the open air, where^ poor little maid ! die had held aoch long 
converse with her dog. Never did distrainers perform their dafcj 
with such tardy steps ; and the agent, with the tnst idiidi Afioo 
Leahy's noble conduct m^ted, sent word to those he emgLoje^ 
that if they pleased they might remain there for a fow iyB. 
Leahy went through the form of giving up his house with a stolid 
fhune, and an eye moveless, and almost rajiess. His wife saw, 
and trembled, for she knew that with a violent temper this i^ 
poarance was £Eir more dangerous than rage. He tiien quitted 
his dwelling, and sat down beneath the shadow of an old tree 
that grew on the opposite side of the road, and which manys 
time he had climbed in his childhood. He steadily relbsed to 
accept the agent's offer. It was a frightful proof of the growth of 
evil, for his obstinacy seemed to have returned fourfold. He ait 
down on a wide flat stone, and insisted upon Alice sitting at one 
side and his child at the other; he would snfier none other to 
approach him, and spumed the poor dog even, that oronohed to 
his feet — spumed it away more than once ; but the animal still 
returned, and at last softened his sternness by licking away the 
tears that dropped from his child's eyes on his own hand. 

The evening drew towards its close, and the warm kind-hearted 
people, who have no ungenerous faults^ crowded round John and 
his wife. They brought them share of their provisions — invited 
them to enter their dwellings — endeavoured to reason with John, 
who remained fixed as if by a spell, his eyes red from the inten- 
sity of the gaze which he fixed upon his cottage. Finding that 
he was immovable, they endeavoured to persuade Alice to leave 
him and take some repose ; but she was too true-hearted for tiiat; 
and when the child was induced to quit his side, he felt about ai 
a blind man in search of his staff, untU Alice deemed it right to 
recall her. The neighbours hung a blanket over their heads, to 
save them from the night dew ; and at last his head fell on hk 
wife's bosom, and he slept. 

Little Alice had been long asleep, but the wife and mother 
could obtain no repose. She recalled the days of their early love 
— ^the days of their prosperity — ^the intreaties she had used to 
avert the consequences of litigation — the hardness and perverse- 
ness of her husband, who would go through anythiog * for satis&o* 
tion.' The crisis had arrived, a crisis rendered still more painfiil 
by the obstinacy of him who at that time was as an oak resting 
on a reed for support. Although her brothers had promised her 
the means necessary for emigration, yet the future was as dark 
as the night-clouds that lowered above their heads. The mooa 
broke through the obscurity, and its beams fell upon her hus- 
band's face ; she could see huge drops of moisture^ the heat-drops 
of the fevered brain, standing on his brow : he had been the cause 
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^ her affliction, the eanae of Uieir mutual ruin. She know it well ; 
and yet in the first beatings of maiden lovo, in the deep earnest- 
ness of matronly duty and devotion, not even when she took her 
first-bom from her bosom to place it in its father's arms, not even 
H^en did she lovo him so dovotodly as at that moment This 
knowledge made her draw her husband more closely to her hearty 
and bless Ood that had still left her two treasures. She closed 
her eyes in ♦■hanlffnlnftM and prayer, and might have slumbered; 
but a low sullen growl from Bran arrested her attention. She 
looked down at Uie dog, and saw his eyes were turned in the 
direction of a little dell on the right-hand side ; she looked alonff 
the line, and discovered at first a palish light, succeeded by a red 
glare ; then spiral tongues of fire ran into the air, and a wild haloo 
came on the breeze; then the fire brightened, then quenched; 
then the dull heavy smoke showed like a funeral pall above the 
light below. She felt her heart sink within her ; she could not 
be mistaken as to the direction of the fire ; and she suddenly re- 
membered the words, uttered by one of her noighbourn when he 
aaw her resolve to have no disturbance at the farm, * that they'd 
have revenge somehow.' She traced the direction of the flames, 
and well knew that the fire was the burning of Abel Carr's house. 
JKipe for mischief, and not content to leave all to the wisdom of 
BiM who returns the poisoned chalice to the poisoner, some 
desperate spirits had resolved to 'punish' Abol Carr; and their 
^punishing' would indeed have added to the annals of crime and 
violence which disgrace the country, but for Uie interference of 
tlio horse-police ; they arrived hardly in time to save the life of 
the wicked man, who had so continually provoked the evil spirit 
of litigation which dwelt in the Giant's bosom. 

The agitation of Alice was extreme, yet she did not daro to 
awake her husband. The glare of light was fading, when a voice 
from behind the tree I luivo mentioned whispered, ' We've hot 
the right nail on the head now, Mrs Leahy, anyway.' But the 
words were hardly spoken when a cou))le of the horse-patrol were 
heard gallopping along the road ; they drew up opposite to whore 
the little party sheltered. The close of that sad day saw Alico 
Leahy arrosted with her husband on suspicion of having originated 
the fire. 

They might have cluirgod John Leahy witli any crimo they 
pleased; for before the following morning had thoroughly dis- 
pelled the shades of night, the unhappy man was enduring the 
frenzy of a brain fever. Nothing could exceed the interest 
created throughout the country by this evont Mr Botherum 
himself stept out of his usual practice on the occasion, and de* 
clared, Hhat so convinced was bo of the incapability of Alice 
Leahy's concoaling, much less perpetrating, such a crime — so 
convinced was ho that though John Leahy might havo committed 
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a breach of the law in defending his own house, noUiing could 
have induced him to do the cowardly deed of an incendiaiy-rtbat 
he would, if it came to a trial, imdertake their defence without 
professional fee or reward. Irish interest once excited, is not 
satisfied with lip service ; the neighbourhood was in a. state of 
fermentation during the few hours the Leahys were incansented; 
the peasantry gloried in the bare idea of effecting a rescue; hot 
it was not needed. There was no evidence against them; the 
state of the poor fevered man spoke for itself; and when Ahoe 
and her unconscious husband were discharged, she, while sup- 
porting his head on the car sent to convey them to 'a neig^ 
hour's house,' observed, in the thankful spirit of a true CtmB- 
tian, * that there was no evil but had good in it. Sure it was a 
blessing he wasn't right in himself to feel the disgrace sndi 
a suspicion would bring on him.' Her excellent spirit wag 
not weary of well-doing; she nursed him through ihat fearM 
malady with imtiring fortitude ; she refused to accept the agent^s 
offer, and return till he was recovered to their >old home. <It 
would be only breaking her heart intiroly,' she said, ^to go 
back to and then leave it, which she must do, for they had no 
means to keep it on ;' and though she did not say so, she knew that 
Mr Bussel himself could not afford, even if he had the indinatioD^ 
to let them have such a house rent free ; besides, she rememhend 
that, owing to her husband's love for law, persisting so obstinatdy 
in his course against his landlord's well-founded opinion, he had 
completely worn out his patience, and that he must feel as if a 
firebrand were quenched when 'Johnny the Giant' left the coun- 
try. Nor would she accept shelter in any of the cottages of her 
neighbours. The Irish peasantry have suffered so desperatdy 
from fever, that they stand in great awe of infection, though it 
seldom makes them foi^t the rites of hospitality. Many ofierad 
their humble homes, and desired to give ' the place' up to her alto- 
gether. ' Sure the weather, Gk>d be praised 1 was beautiful, barring 
the drop of rain that never harmed Ireland ; and it would do them 
good to know that the poor man had all they had to give.' 

Alice Leahy made her husband's bed in a farmer's bam, and 
watched him there until it pleased God he was able to lift up his 
heart in thankfulness for his recovery. Tears — calm, . gentle^ 
refreshing tears — trickled down his pallid cheeks, when he re- 
cognised the loving face of his wife bending over his pallet ; and 
though he had not strength to speak, she saw that he knew her— 
knew his child— knew even poor Bran, who looked with his sad 
earnest eyes into his master's countenance. She had disposed of 
the articles of furniture, which Mr Bussel, informed of the fiicts^ 
had ordered to be returned to her, so as to meet his observation 
on his recovering his consciousness ; and he closed his eyes in re- 
freshing slumbers, without apparently reverting to their changed 
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circumstanceB. Abol Carr, though he know his unfortunaio op- 
ponent had nothing moro to lose, would have caused him to bo 
arrested for the last law expenses if he had dared ; but there aro 
few instances on record where the hearts of both rich and poor 
so completely united in admiration of the enduring virtue of a 
simple unpretending woman as in the case of Alice Leahy. Tho 
poor revelled in tho idea that Abel was not only beggared in 
reputation but in pocket; and those who wished well to their 
country, took every opportunity of pointing out to those who were 
fond of going to law, tlie curious fact of two men, the vanquished 
and the vanquisher, on the vei^ of starvation. But for his wife's 
admirable conduct, Leahy, with many fine natural qualities, would 
in all human probability have suffered the penalty which awaits 
crime ; and Abel Carr's success, independently of tho losses ho 
too had suilered by paying * costs,' was sacrificed by the fury of 
those who, whatever their motive might have been, had no right 
to judge and execute judgment. 

It was a fine summer evening, and Jolm Leahy's health waa 
comparatively restored ; the next day he was to leave for ever 
tho laud of his fathers. Alice and their child accompanied him 
midway up a moimtain wliich commanded a view so extensive, 
that the farm which had once been his seemed but as a patch of 
very small extent ; he shaded his eyes with his hand so as to 
intercept the rays of the setting sim, and enable liim to take a 
farewell look of all he had known so long and loved so well. 
Neither husband nor wife spoke, but they both wept bitterly. The 
sun set gloriously ; they waited until ho had sunk in the not £ar 
distant ocean that was to bear them to another land ; and then, 
while the whistle of tho plover and the low of the kino were yet 
upon the air, they descended together, little Alice and Bran ling- 
ering behind — Alice to gather wild flowers, and seek for a four- 
leaved shamrock that was to bring her luck iu * funin parts,' and 
Bran to sniff at every rabbit hole that was not concealed beneath 
tho prickly furze. 

* Alice,' said John to liis wife, when they were turning into the 
bohreen leading to their place of rest for the night — ^* Alice, if it 
had not been for tho generosity of your brothers and your friends, 
I should not have had wherewitli to begin life again in another 
land — and I find you war right ; I could not have borne with it 
liere.' 

*Tho Lord above is veiy good I' she answered, though sobbing 
bitterly. 

'Look 1' he exclaimed, *if I hear you cry that way, it will break 

my heart. I know it is my fault— my crime— my If you 

cannot go without tears and sobs like these, we will remain, 
although I work as a day labourer.' 
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'They will be the last,' she said meekly. 'I have bid my 
mother farewell; and she^ John, she said I did right; she said 
she was proad of me; and sure ikat is a proud hearing for a cMd 
^rom a parent's lips. Tou shall not have to reproach me with 
the weakness again.' 

' Me reproach you with weakness 1 ' he replied. * No» Alice. Eyen 
this morning when you were putting in the box the bits o' things 
that we had for years, and that the goodness of Bfr Russel left ns^ 
yer eyes war dry, and even cheerful, and I wondered at yer 
strength. I couldn't put up my tools myself. And now, Alue^ 
settii^ a case that you war not strong^hearted, where would I 
be!' 

•We shall be happy together wherever we are,' she said. 

•Plase God!' replied her husband. 'But, Ally, betwixt oids 
selves, if I was beginning life again, I'd go to law altogether in a 
different way to what I ever did before.' 

' Oh^ John ! ' exclaimed his wife, pained but not surprised at Idb 
mind still being clogged by the old leaven, and too thoroughly 
acquainted with the windings of the human heart to expect the 
habit of a life to be overcome— * oh, John, sure you've taken yout 
Bible oath to me to bear even death before you'd go to law!' 

*Ay,*he replied,* and for your sake so I would; and you're 
rights AUce, darlint. Warm blessing of my heart I you are right; 
and to-morrow, plase God, the neighbours who will set us on oar 
way, when they see a man onct so prosperous obligated to qrdt 
his native counthry, reduced so, that but for charity * 

'Hardly charity, John,' said his delicate-minded wife. ^Jifd 
charity, sure ; the generosity of our own people* maybe is hountjh 
but not charity, John ; though even if it was,' she added in a more 
subdued tone, 'betther than us have wanted it and had it, and hot 
for it my heart would never warm to Ireland as I know it will to 
the last hour of my days. The Lord of heaven, who knows the 
beating of my heart, and the prayers of my soul, look down upon 
it I — ^bless it with peace ! — increase its power ! — turn its enemies 
into friends ! — ^make it wise as it is fruitful, and prudent as it is 
brave ! Oh, lanna machreey ould Ireland I what keeps yer green 
hills down and yer people poor? Isn't it the mistakes of the 
law? But, as I was saying, John, my heart would never warn 
to Ireland as it now does, if I thought they'd hould their hand 
back from a fellow-creature in want. And so, John, darlint^ 
call it charity if you like ; I wont fault the word a second time.' 

'I'll tell them,' resumed John Leahy, 'when they see a pros- 
perous man reduced to begging, and forced into exile, I'll tell 
them that 8 what he got by going to lawT 

^ Iriah relations. 
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^United Irishmen!' — ^the phrase will startle many who think, 
and think rightly, that I am no politician ; though, as far as zeal 
Jwy and love of^ country goes, I hope I am a patriot. With 
political united Irishmen I have nothing to do; my object is 
simply to show how much Irishmen could do if they were united — 
how much they lose by not being united. ^ Union is strength,' 
said old Dicky Delany — ^unconsciously quoting the memorable 
expression of a mighty mind — when lecturing his five sons on 
their unfortunate propensity of all pulling different ways. ' Union 
is strength,' repeated the old man — and he was right. 

I would have every Irishman, rich and poor, both in and out of 
his country, read and ponder over the fable of the bimdle of sticks, 
and remember that though it is easy enough to break one, it is 
impossible to do so wJien ikey are combined. It has always seemed 
to me a strange contradiction in the Irish character that they, 
who are so kindly to each other in their own land, should be any- 
thing but kindly to each other in the land of strangers. In Ire- 
land, they assemble together to assist in building a house, in get- 
ting in harvest, in digging potatoes, in cutting and bringing home 
tuif ; they do it right cheerfidly ; and, according to the happy and 
merry maxim that 'many hands make light work,' so does such 
labour pass off pleasantly ; but this generosity of feeling is almost 
confined to the peasantry, and they lose it in a great degree when 
they emigrate. 

Take an example : — ^In our village is a baker, a Scotchman ; he 
employs three men, two of whom were Scotch, the third an Eng^ 
lishman. One of these men was much respected by the gentry; 
he had been a long time in Mr Macneil's employment; at last we 
missed him, and inquired where he was gone. 

* Oh, he's awa',' replied Macneil ; ' he's awa' to Wimbleton to a 
business o' his ain ; he was as steady a lad as ever drew a batch 
of bread, and saved mair than you could ha'e thought possible ; 
and having a mind to marry, he spoke to me about it ; and though 
I shall miss him for mony a lang day, yet we maun hdp each other 
— ^and I lent him a trifle, forby his savings, to begin on.' 

Another of our tradesmen is Charley Murphy, the butcher, a 
native of Dublin ; he deemed it necessary to apologise one day for 
employing an Irishman as his foreman. He's of very decent people 
in the county Longford,' said Charley, * or he would not be here.' 

' Is he a good butcher V 

* Oh, never a better between this and Dublin.* 

The foreman was also a well-conducted steady young man; 
boing an Irishman, he was civil and obliging of course, and muck 
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liked by his master's customers. Suddenly, howevefTy there arose 
a schicon between him and his employer, and tihe yonng man 
applied to a friend of ours, a very peace-loving magistrate, to take 
an oath that his master owed him some money and wonld not pay 
him. Onr friend said that was an illegal oonrse of proceeding 
that he mnst take out a summons ; but being anxious to prevent 
litigation, he thought he might as well send for Chaiiey Murphy, 
and endeavour to adjust the difference. 

*If your honour plases,' said the foreman, 'I have daved late 
and early for this man for next to haJf what he'd have to pay any 
other man in the world. And now, when Tve an opportunity (if 
bettering myself he says Vm striving to cut his throat behind his 
back, gives me no peace, nor will he pay me the thrifle of wages^ 
which, small as it is, would help to set me up in the world.' 

< He's behaved like a traitor, that he has,' was the reply; 'with 
his winning ways he has got the inside of the houses of all mj 
customers, and has the assurance to ask me to lend him money to 
help to set him up.' 

< And if you ?iad lent me a thrifle,' answered the young IriBli- 
man, *it would have been nothing so very wonderfuL I didnH 
want to try my luck at all in this neighbourhood. See what 
Macneil did for his countryman. But,' he added, * itf s true enoogh 
what they say here, that no Irishman ever helps another, barring 
it is dovm the hill* 

* Suppose,' suggested my friend, ' you were to arrange it thna : if 
it is not convenient to you. Murphy, to pay this demand, give tins 
young fellow a share in your business ; you are countrymen, and 
ought to help each other. There are frequent instances amongst 
the English and Scotch of this sort of arrangement : one partner 
brings youth and zeal as a set-off against the money and oonneo' 
tion which his older but less active partner has to ofier. What 
say you!' 

* I say, plase your honour,' replied the foreman hastily, * W 
sooner beg my bread than be behoulden to him. Let him pay me 
my wages ; that's all I'll ask.' 

*I don't owe you any wages; and Tve had enough of yoo 
already; and more than that, you're the last Irishman PU hcBoeaMji 
call to. ril keep clear of my countrymen in future ; for when 
they find one of themselves a little up in the world, theyTl tiy to 
pull him down, and hardly give a ** thank ye " for all you can do.* 

Our worthy friend cited the Scoteh baker as an example of 
how much people even in small trade might do for each othw by 
being united ; ho urged that it was our duty to assist each other, 
and used every argument in his power to dissuade them from 
•going to law ;' but in vain. Charley Murphy entered into a long 
as explanation about board and lodging, and weekly money, 
a feather bed, and new blue sleeves and apron, and the grind- 
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tag of a knife and stool, which detail caused his foreman to 
exclaim against his meanness. One offered to take an oath that 
thds was the case, and the other tliat tJicU was the case ; and at last 
the magistrate was obliged to tell them that they had better go to 
Queen Square to settle the business. To Queen Square they 
accordingly wont ; and the magistrate decided that the wages were 
due, and ought to be paid; and paid they were, though, having run 
on for a considerable time, to got together the amount caused 
Charley Murphy to run in debt ; for the young foreman, irritated 
hy his master's conduct, would grant no time. But this was not 
all; Charley had a daughter, and tliis daughter and the young 
foreman had become strongly attached to each otlior. At first 
Charley Mui*phy used to laugh at tliis young love, but afterwards 
refused his consent. Tlie daughter, English born, had more of 
English wilfulness than Irish yielding in her disposition, and 
married without his consent. This was certainly an imprudent 
stop, as little by little they fell into poverty ; and Charley Murphy 
confessed, when too late, that if he had assisted his countryman 
at the commencement, if he had behaved justly, if they luul re- 
mained together like the bundle qf stickSf he would not have been 
lefb in liis old age witliout his pretty daughter to keep his books, 
or a hale hearty son-in-law to attend to their mutual business. As 
it was, the young people migrated to Australia ; while the baker's 
daughter, who with her father's consent married the Scotchman, 
is able to drive over in their own comfortable cart on Sundays to 
BOO Macneil, whose national and most praiseworthy consideration 
for his own countryman secured his ^Jessie 'in the end a comfort- 
able home and a good husband. 

* I JuUe the Sootch,' exclaimed a hot-headed Irish friend of 
mine the other day, * they are so^danniah*** I could not help 
asking him if he did not think a little of the same quality would 
wonderfidly improve his own countrymen. Tliis young man is 
now doing very well in the world, and I hope felt too mucli the 
bitter loneliness of an Irishman in London, to be cold without a 
reason to those of his own land who come hither to seek their 
fortunes. The prejudice in England for a length of time was 
cruelly great against my countrymen. When a handsome young 
Irishman got into Englisli society, I have seen the chaperons 
draw more closely to their charges, and while they looked ice- 
bergs and daggers at the good-humoured Seu^o of the somewhat 
forward youth, wliisper the young ladies to 'beware, for an Irish 
adventurer liad entered the charmed circle.' I do not attempt to 
deny that the young man made the most of his handsome face, 
and* blarneyed' to the best of his ability; but English, ay, and 
Scotch men too, do the same thing ; and if they do not succeed as 
well as the Irishman, it is only because they lack ability, not 
inclination. I do not moon for a moment to defend the unprin* 
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cipled adventurer of any conntry ; bnt I do sinoerely rejoioe tiiai 
the EngliRh have discovered that imposition is not by. any means 
the necessary attendant on an Irish face or an Irish tongue. Bui 
to the answer to my question. 

'Indeed and you are right,' he said. 'When I was oonung to 
London, I bothered the very life out of every one I knew in Dnb- 
lin to give me letters of introduction to all the Irish th^ knew in 
the great city. I did not care so much for letters to the EngliBh, 
like a fool as I was, for I was not aware then that when onee 
you are known by the English, your hold upon their friendship is 
as firm as the rock of Cashel; and so I thought my fortme 
was made when I had secured introductions to several Indi 
leaders. Well, I left a card and a letter at one house, and re- 
ceived a note saying that really the influx of young Irish gentle- 
men seeking employment was so great, that he had, however pain- 
fnl to his feelings, been obliged to decline receiving introdnctiosB 
at all. Several asked me to dinner : others to ** tea and turn onL' 
The member for our town, who had made fierce love to my aiml^ 
and spoken of my uncle as ^ his talented and distinguished cmat- 
tryman " during the election, by some strange chanoe was jumt 
at home when I called, as I well knew, for I heard him tell the 
servant so himself. One fellow gave me an introduction to Ub 
friend in the city, and I afterwards found out that he clearly said, 
though he wished me well, he would not be anstoerable for me^ as 
I was Irish. Another could not introduce me to his partner, idio 
had the management of his business, because he had a famOiif ff 
datighiers. Certainly, out of about five-and-twenty, I found om 
whose warm manners sprang from his warm heari^ and he made 
up for the rest, though I was on the shaughran for months and 
months before I could earn as much as would afford me a dinner. 
Now, it is not more than eighteen months ago since a Scotch lad, 
Alexander Fergusson, came up from Aberdeen with letters to 
only two or three Scottish manufacturers ; why, in less than a 
week he was provided for ; every Scottish house in the city ms 
applied to, till a suitable situation was found him. / doubt ^theg 
asked him Jial/as often to dinner as my countrymen invited me; bot 
they provided for him, and quickly — ^they are so ctannish! 

' If they were less so,' I said, * I should not esteem them %b 
highly as I do. I confess that I think dannishness, as you call it^ the 
root of much noble action. If every country provided for those 
of its own who need provision, we should have no distress. There 
is something in the everlasting affection the Scotch bear eoeh 
other that elevates them in my esteem almost beyond the inha- 
bitants of all other countries. I have seldom known a Scotchman 
whom I did not respect ; and I wish, with all my heart, that the 
Irish were as united by the magic of the sound of ** native land." 
In this should be sunk all political differences — all religions ani- 
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mofiitios. There if no oonntry in the world that has sent forth finer 
soldiors, better sailors, firmer patriots, more eloquent statesmen. 
Single-handedy an Irishman conquers. Singly triumphant in art 
and literature, what might they not have accomplished long ere 
this for the good of their ill-used country, if they had only been 
united — only known the inestimable value of domestic and social 
union — only remembered that a houso divided against itself 
cannot stand — and also kept in mind poor old Dick Dolany's 
quotation which the practice of agos has proved true, that 

** UNION 18 STRBNOTH I"' 



, FAMILY UNION. 

It is strange how, amid all the changes and chances of life, the 
recollection of, and afiection for, the scenes of childhood remain 
unaltered. More brilliant and beautiful prospects open upon us ; 
we climb higher mountains, traverse more expansive seas, look 
over deeper and wider valleys, yet our affections are with the 
homes of our youth. I believe this feeling to be more intense 
when early days have been spent in tlie seclusion of the country ; 
the eye is not then distracted by a continued varying of objects ; 
there is leisure to number the heart's pulsations ; feelings have 
time to take root, to spring up, to grow and strengthen ; there is, 
day 1)y day, u converse with nature, a communion with God; 
sounds, and sights, and miracles ; nature's moving miracles by sea 
and land stamp their impress on the mind; and yet city memories 
aro frequently as strong, though altogether difibront—inforior I 
had almost called them. 

Q?he love and remembrance of place of birth form the strongest 
and most enduring of human aifoctions, for it is oHHociated in 
feeling with scones of infancy and recollections of early attach- 
ments and sympathies. Let me go whore I will, or write upon 
whatever subject I may, I find my heart turning to the home of 
my childhood. All natural and happy tlioughts are wound up 
with it : if I tlunk of the ocean, the billows that laved the bea(& 
of our little bay roll before me ; of trees, those that shadowed 
my childhood's path seem to wave above my head ; of music, the 
peifil of the old organ that stood in the hall, and was generally 
played during the twilight of the summer evenings, swells upon 
mine ear. And when I want to illustrate a subject, what numbora 
of characters and topics crowd upon mo — all drawn from the same 
Bonrco I A sea-side neighbourhood, with its fleet of fishing-boats^ 
has abundance of new incident to add to tlio stock always on 
hand in on extensive parish. Unless tho heart is shut against the 
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flympathies of its ofwn kind, there is nothiiig^ there eon be nothing 
approaching to dulnees in a country neigfabooriiood. To me, it 
is the town that is as a 'howling wilderness;' the thofnwuMfa thst 
crowd its streets, and upon whose &ces yon lode without meetiDg 
one answering glance, tell you that you are alone in theviit 
universe of human beings. Oh how bitterly I felt this when 
first we came to reside in London ! How earnestly did I long, 
again and again, for the air and freedom, the freshness and tl^ 
inendliness of those warm-hearted peasants ndio, for the lo?e 
they bore my kindred, never met me without a blessing! How 
sweetly docs the remembrance of these wayside prayers come vpaa 
me ! — a remembrance which I would not exchange for the kmdest 
public praise that ever echoed to human ears. And does not all 
this prove the depth and earnestness of early associationa^ the 
strength of early affections? And ou^t it not to teach a lesson to 
parents, as to the necessity of seeing that the first objects pre* 
sented to the young should be well chosen with reference to the 
future I Docs it not prove how very needful it is to knoWf in the 
strictest sense of the term, the character of those who asBOciste 
with youth, that so no impressions of an injurious kind should be 
communicated at a time when they are certain to be retained! 
But I am digressing — creeping into a topic towards which mj 
heart and mind arc always turned — ^when, in fact, I ought to be 
occupied in portraying the di£Pcrence which existed between the 
bringing up of * Easy Jack Cummins ' and ' Hard Tom Hartlgan — 
two men as different as can well be imagined, and yet both 
deserving the epithet of ' good-hearted feUows.' 

Easy Jack's father was also an easy Jack. His landlord could 
do nothing with him. Although the rage for improv^nent was 
not by any means what it is now, still the landlord wished to 
improve ; but Easy Jack — I cannot say the Jirst, for the race k 
coeval with Irish existence — ^but Easy Jack the elder had no tMte 
that way. 

' Jack — ^is Jack at homo?' he inquired one morning. 

' No, yer honour,' said his wife, rubbing the dirt into her face 
with her dirty praskeen, 

* Yes, daddy's down below,' screamed one urchin. * No, daddy's 
up above,' shouted another. ' He's gone to the mill,' said a third. 
* He's asleep in the room,' said a fourth. And that was generally 
the truth. Easy Jack Cummins senior loved his ease, and all hiB 
children pulled different ways. At last the landlord succeeded 
in forcing Jack to break cover ; and after sundry reproofe on the 
score of idleness, and touching the necessity for truth, * Jack,' said 
the landlord, * if you will unite with Andy Mullins and Bogor 
Bacey, they will assist in draining the three acre which is divided 
amongst you ; and instead of its being nothing but a marsh for 
more than half the year, it will be a most useful piece of ground.' 
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* Maybe your honour would be thinking of raising the rinfc on 
us tliinl' said the follow, looldng shrowdly into his landlord's 
faco. 

* No/ ho answered ; * on the contrary, I will forgive you all a 
year's rent.' 

* Qod bless yer honour I that's mighty good of you. Well, sir, 
I'll see about it, and spake to Andy and Roger.' 

The landlord, however, from past experience, still doubting, 
said all he could to urge Jack to combine with others in what 
would have been a mutual service, and to impress upon his mind 
that where there is not sufficient power in individual exertion, 
nothing aids a cause but combination. A month passed over 
without anytliing having been done to the iield, and again the 
landlord visited his tenant. 

< Well, Jack, how is it that the field is in such a state?* 

* The wather is it, yer honour? Sure tliat's the way it always 
was. I believe Ireland bates all the counthries on the faco of the 
oarth for wather, plase yer honour.' 

* But you told me you wore going to join Andy and Koger in 
draining the field?' 

* Well, I put it to yer honour, what call have I to their share of 
the land ? And sure if I drain my piece, it's theirs will have the 
good of it.' 

< And if they drain theirs, yours will have the good of it.' 

< Well, that's thrue ; but sure, yer honour, my father left it the 
way it was in his time, and my mother always found it mighty 
<;onvanient for rearing young ducks and blaiching flax, and I'll let 
it alone till Hie boya grow up, and then maybe we'll do it our* 
•solves.* 

But the children grew up with the same indifference to the 
wisdom of mutual assistance ; and the field, at least Jack's ])art of 
it, was a literal slough the last time I saw it. Easy Jack the first 
had hoped to make his oldest son a farming labourer like himself: 
but no ; ho would be a shoemaker, and a shoemaker ho was. 

When the poor resist all plans for mutual assistance, their 
power weakens with each succeeding generation, and Jack Cum- 
mins the shoemaker is worse off thou Jack Cummins who would 
not help to drain the farm. I shall revert to him again, but 
mnst now show the difference in the bringing up of * Hard Tom ;' 
indeed in this also the son was the counterpart of the father. 
' Old Tom was the first of his race who manifested a decided 
character. What he desired to do he would do well, and it 
tsoemed marvellous wliat ho accomplished by judicious combina- 
tion both abroad and at homo. He had not even the advantage 
of possessing an acre of ground; but whenever others wanted 
help, it was sure to bo given, and in the most judicious manner. 

He brought up his children to help each other, both because it 
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waB necesflary, and because it was right ; and whenever any little 
:work for the public good, as well as his own individual benefit^ 
was going forward, old Tom Hartigan's head, and old Tom 
Hartigan's hand, which were both of the strongest^ were soie to 
be ready on the instant. Nothing could be more opposite than 
.the theory and practice of these two men, and I must now ehow 
the fate of their descendants. * Easy Jack Cmnmins ' the seeond 
would, as I have said, be a shoemaker, and he had brought up his 
children, or rather nature had brought them up, to run wild ahoni 
the country, to the destruction of every well-built ditch, eveiy 
furze fence, every tree, every bird's nest^ in the parish. Never 
were such a wild and wilful set as the young Jack CumminaeB; 
if you heard a huge long-backed pig squealing at the top of its 
voice, and discovered two or three children mounted th0reQi^ 
shouting and hurraing louder than the pig itself be sore ihsij 
were some of the Jack Cumminses ; if the young quicks in your 
hedge were converted into firewood, the Jack Cumminses wen 
truly to blame ; if a riot ensued, which enticed the old and tltt 
young to take part in the 'shindy,' the Jack Cumminses weio 
surely the ringleaders. At first they were merry, rosy, wiU^ 
laughing rogues ; they then grew into troublesome daring bqyG^ 
and wilfiil slatternly girls. One would not dig the potaioei; 
another would not bind the shoes ; another would riot be a Aod- 
maker, but would be a wheelwright ; and because there was no 
money to make him so, he would not do anything required of 
him. Another would go to sea ; another would do nothing bit 
follow blind Beesom the fiddler, and dance jigs. The whele 
family pulled different ways ; and the consequence was, that JSatf 
Jack Cummins, and his no less easy wife, were obliged, as long w 
they were able, to pay for the assistance in their business wUch 
their children could have rendered them, if they had been, IObb 
the bundle of sticks, united; but as Jack's neighbour, ThomtB 
Hartigan, said — and his good father had not only taught him to 
read, but placed one or two good books in his way — * Easy Jack 
Cummins broitght the sticks togetker, hvt had not strength to tie (ftem 
up.^ This is often, particularly in Ireland, a grievous parental 
fault; they suffer their children to run wild; they do not ooo- 
sider that the strongest and best lessons can be taught in almost 
infancy, when the mind will receive any impression, and retain it 
Easy Jack used to say, < Ah, thin, let the little feUow have his 
own way ; sure he has no sense.' But the * little fellow,' when he 
had sense, was so accustomed to have his own way, that he 
would not give it up. Now this was the case with all the little 
feUows, and * female fellows ;' all in Easy Jack's household pulled, 
as I have said, different ways ; all but one, and that poor boy iras 
nearly an idiot — * a natural,' as he was poetically called by hit 
neighbours, who also designated him 'BHack Barney/ on aocoont 
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*cf the darkness of liis complexion. While his brothers and 
sisters wearied their parents' hearts by wildness and neglect, 
* Blade Barney's ' lustreless but affectionate eyes were the light of 
his father's house, his inarticulate voice the music which glad- 
dened his mother's heart. Ho gloried in a shoemaker's apron, 
and would brandish an awl as if it were a sword ; he would wax 
the ends for his father, and card tow for his mother ; and thou^ 
he could not speak distinctly, he could sing snatches of old 
ballads ; and sing he would, in rain or sunshine, all the same, and 
danoe unoouthly, but still it was dancing. He would even under- 
take to chastise his brothers and sisters when they would not 
work ; and if his father seemed worn out with his endeavours to 
support his careless family, the poor idiot wrung his hands, and 
tears coursed each other down his ^ lubber ' cheeks. Poor crea- 
ture, he possessed just sufficient intelligence to know what is 
wrong, but not enough to render him useful to his fellow-beings. 

The misapplication of intellect incurs far greater penalty and 
blame than its absence; the reckless progeny of Easy Jack 
Cummins — which, if imited by the bands of love and industry, 
could have scared poverty from the door — were scattered away, 
and two of the sons only returned to their native cottage when 
they wanted money or food. The old man's connexions dropped 
off one by one ; there was no uniting principle there ; and the 
last time I saw the old shoemaker, he had been to Thomas 
Hartigan's mill to beg a little meal for his wife, who was dying. 
Black Barney was rolling along the road before his father liko a 
huge hedgehog — now singing (me of his old songs, then weeping 
bitterly for hungery and, as he said, *muming ih&t God had made 
his broders widout a heart.' 

Look now at the other picture : thank €k>d, if there is shade, 
there is also sunshine in this world. Tom Hartigan, the second, 
is a fine specimen of the chief stick of the bundle, round which 
all the little sticks are tied. 

Tom — and I regret to say there were not a few of his neigh- 
bours who called him Hard Tom, a cognomen he acquired from 
his prudence, a virtue which Irishmen in his day hold in sove- 
reign contempt— Hard Tom began life just in the same way that 
Easy Jack Cummins did, but with a far different example; Tom 
ground at another man's mill, while Jack worked another man's 
leather ; but in process of time one achieved the dignity of his 
own last and cabin, and t)ie other rented a windmill. What a 
jncturcsque old mill it was 1 perched on the top of the hill of 
Gnigo, and commanding a view which is often, even now, spread 
out before mo in my midnight dreams; Uie well-cultivated 
grounds and rich plantations of the old manor-house sloping to 
the edge of the brimming ocean ; the house itself with its gables 
and hi^ chimneys ; the bay beyond — the bay where the waters 
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of my own blue sea were ever to mo a source of serious yet im- 
speakable joy ; the tower of Hook on its promontory, and nearer 
still the ruined church of Bannow ; for the inland view, there wm 
the bleak black stormy mountain of Forth, rearing its rocks into 
the very clouds. How fresh and invigorating was the breeze 
upon that mountain ! How fresh that which swept our own hill f 
How often have I climbed to the old mill on a summer morqiiig 
and counted the ships, whose silver sails showed like petrels opon 
the waves, and wondered when I, too, should be in a vessel on my 
way to my mother's country, to that rich and learned T^nglMMi, 
where I was often told I must go, to study and become steady! 

The old mill, if it had been tenanted by any but Tom HartigBD, 
would have gone to destruction long before ; but Tom patted 
and plastered and kept together its old stones with marvelloQS 
affection ; and his wife, once when a storm tore the sail to tatters^ 
absokitely mended the rent with her red Sunday petticoat^ rather 
than the mill should stand still, and walked to Waterford to pm** 
chase the necessary material for new sails herself. I think the 
mountain air Tom breathed invigorated his independent and in* 
dnstrious mind tenfold. Tom and Anty began by being the moit 
united couple in the parish. 

'How you do slave yourself!' observed Mrs Easy Jack Cimh 
mins to Anty one evening, when the young fieanilies of both were 
increasing, as she strayed up the hill from the moor. * How yot 
do slave yourself and tliat dawahy child, keeping it winnowing! 
Sure it can do no good?' 

' Tes,' replied Anty, ' it can ; it learns to work, to divide the 
chaff from the whate — in which there is wisdom — ^when we work; 
and if poor people arc not united in labour, they can't get on.' 

' Weiy said Mrs Easy Jack, ' your husband must make enough 
to keep you all without such slaving. Jtftne does; and anyhow, 
I did'nt marry to keep my. husband.' 

' / did not marry to keep my husband,' was the sensible reply* 
'but I married to help him. Sure we are one in the sight of God 
and man ; and though the hands don't do the work of the head^ 
nor the feet the work of the hands, yet they can all work to- 
gether for the same purpose ; and if two heads are better than 
one, surely two pair of hands arc better than one ; even the poor 
can get over a dxde of hardship if they are united.^ 

' But whore's the good of slaving ? ' 

* Work is pleasure,' answered Anty Hartigan, * if a body has a 
mind to make it so. Sure it's the greatest pleasure in life to me 
to help Tom, the craythur ! If he works hard, wouldn't it be a 
sin for me to bo idle? And as to the child' 

' The idea,' interrupted Mrs Easy Jack Cummins — ^ the idea of 
bu}'ing a sieve, a morsel of a sieve, for such a baby as that to 
winnow with ! Sure iJiat was throwing away a da}''s earning?' 
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■ * But the child couldn't bo at my foot all day doing nothing ; 
and if ho wasn't doing good, ho*d bo doing harm ; and one da^^ 
earning is well spent to lay the foundation (^f an indttstrious l^fe^ 
plane OodI* replied Anty; addmg, <Uow do you keep your young 
ones quiet?' 

< I don't look to do it.* Sure tlie world will bo hard enough on 
'cm by and by ; it's the least they may have their iling a bit now. 
I didn't marry to slave,' she repeated. 

. * Where there's love,' said Anty, pushing back her liair fV-om 
her heated brow, * there may be labour, but no slavery ; the being 
united in the work is itself a blessing.' 

* Setting a case, you didn't love Tom, and ho di(hi't love you, 
what would you do ? ' 

* Ah, batherahinJ* laughed the young wife; then added, 'But in 
earnest, if I didn't, tfiat would not put mo past my marriage 
agreement ; I should work all the same, though it would be witli 
a heavy heart instead of a light one ; and if he didn't love me, 
wliy,' her voice faltered — ^ why, I'd try to help him twice as much, 
just to get back his love ; sure that would be both right and wise, 
for the con\fort of doing my duty wotdd be the only contort Pd 
have l^. And now, Mrs Oummins, avoumeeny don't take it ill 
of me if I tell you what my mother told mo, not exactly to fret 
or contradict a young child, but to turn its mind to useful employ- 
meiit; to rule it by love, but to rule; or by and by the little 
craythur that lay on your bosom may stab yer heart. Above all, 
keep children employed ; it keeps tliom together like the bundle of 
sticks, and then they are sure to prosper.' That Mrs Cummins 
did not heed this admirable advice I have already shown ; and 
tho contrast between the two families, as their respective children 
grew up, was great indeed. 

The miller's cottage was like a bee's nest : two sons helped in 
tlie mill ; the girls winnowed, and made and mended ; the others 
were always employed as best suited their age and knowledge ; and 
though labour in that part of tho country is badly paid, according 
to tlie rate of English remuneration, yet provisions were at that 
time, and still are, cheap. Tom Hartigan began life poor; he 
will die rich. To use his own words, < Single-handed, I might 
have struggled on like my neighbours, if my wife had not helped 
me. "We began by being really united, and finding the power 
that it gave us, we taught the children the advantages we felt. 
If little Bat (that was the youngest) wanted to make a toy-boat, 
Nelly woidd stitch the sails, Jem fit the cordage, Terry splice tho 
timbers, and all would help to set it afloat; and then I'd say, 
** See, now, how quick that was done, because you war united ; if 
Nelly refused to stitch tho sails, Jem to fix tho cordage, and 

' ai< Try to do it 
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Teny to splice the timbers, Bat^ honoy, how long weaM it be 
before you'd have had your ship afloat!" Theogli tha^a but a 
play toy, the lesson is the same through life, l^ank God! tbe 
mill has never wanted grist ; and now I'm a fiurming millav I 
grind a dale of com that my boys have thrashed and aown^ nd 
my girls have reaped and bound; and there's a warm eonier in 
the poor natural. Black Barney, whose fieunily are scattered like 
chaff before the wind.' And my belief is, that if Iriahmen wen 
vnited, at homo and abroad, they'd carry the world before them. 
So the heavens above look down, with tbe sonny beams of ea* 
conragemont, on United Irishmen ! 



^^^^^^t^^mi^m^im^m^msm 



GOING TO SERVICE. 

* There's many havo done it before ; and let peoj^ aay wfait 
they like, and however disagreeable it may bo, it's no di^grsoe,' 
said Mrs Mulvany, the shopkeeper's wife in Uie little town of 
Ballycastle, or, according to its original designation, BaUycanshr 
lawn. ' It's no disgrace, Mary Cassidy, and so don't cry, dear. If 
you are not comfortable after a while, you can come to me. Be> 
member there's ^ A time for everything, and everything in time;** 
^ A place for everything, and everything in its place ;" *^ Dust the 
comers," as my poor mistress used to say (she was "RtigHftH, as 
well as myself, Mary) — ** dust the comers, and the middle will 
dust itself;" ^ Never leave till to-morrow what ought to be dona 
to-day;" "A stitch in time saves nine ;" ** Keep on dcnng, and yoa 
will soon bo done ;" " Keep a civil tongue in your head, and your 
head will keep you ;" always remember ** Time and tide wait for 
no man." Why, Mary, girl ! if my husband, Terence Mulvany, 
had minded my advice, where he has single pounds now, he'd 
have dozens in his purse ; but he's an Irishman, Mary, and they're 
very affectionate in their way, yet very, very thoughtless. Bat 
for all that,' added the good woman, leaning her large red arms 
on a counter that was as clean as hard rubbing could make it^' for 
all ihaty I would not exchange my Terence for any other has* 
band, no matter what his country.' 

Mrs Mulvany was a bustling, industrious woman. Many peo- 
ple are bustling who are not industrious, but she was both ; and 
she was kind-hearted withal, though her kindness did not take the 
form it usually takes in Ireland. Her hospitality was not reck- 
less ; she would place enough before her husband's guests, bat 
not a groat deal too much. Provisions are cheap in her neigh- 
bourhood, but sho did not oonceive that their being so justified 
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hor in any epecies of extravaganoo ; she considered their abun* 
dance an especial blessing, not to bo wasted. She did not think 
that prevailing on persons to oat or drink more than thoy liked, 
xnoro than did them good, was a proof of either kindness or gone* 
rosity; she loved her husband dearly; she worked with him, 
thought for him, saved for him ; but she also remonstrated with 
him, when, instead of minding his business, ho would borrow a 
pointer, and use, or endeavour to use, the old gun as a fowling- 
piece. She steadily refiised her sanction to card-playing in all 
its branches, as being an imchristian and unthrifty amusement ; 
and when, having takon a 'stiff tumbler' of punch, Torence 
would express his dosire to havo another, or, if not another, half 
a ono, or * only a little drop of sporits in the cowld wathor, just 
to kill the insedSf Mrs Mulvany would lay firm, if not violent 
hands on the ugly green bottle, put it into the cupboard, lock it 
up, and consign the key to hor capacious pocket : this was when 
there was nobody by. She had good sense enough, if Terence 
filled his glass too often when a neighbour dropped in, to hold hor 
tongue until ho was gone; or if Terence had really takon too 
much, to keep it quiet till the next morning ; then, indood, hor 
husband received a lecture, long or short, mild or strong, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

Men generally listen to reason when suffering from a bad 
headache produced by indiscretion, and Torence knew his wifo 
was right ; besides, hor entire conduct in hor own homely way 
convinced him that his interests were hers, and that the desire of 
hor lifo was to see him well and happy. To be sure she wanted 
him to bo happy in her way rather than his own, and was not 
as yielding, not as subservient, as Irish wives generally are ; con- 
sequently the young idling men, who would have enjoyed their 
hot punch and feasting at Terence Mulvany's expense but for 
his wife's carefulness, wore apt to say * that she kept his nose to 
the grinding^stone.' Nevertheless the worthy shopkeeper grow 
fat, looked happy, and prospered. 

And what has all this to do with 'going to service?' you in- 
quire. I will tell you. Mary Cassidy, the pretty interesting-look- 
ing girl who stood in Mrs Mulvany's shop, had in a great degree 
been brought up under her eye, and improved by her counsel. 
She had within the previous six months lost her uncle, or rather 
her mother^s uncle (for poor Mary was an orphan), an amiable- 
hearted, gentle-minded old man, a friar, who had been educated 
in France, and who was both polished and tolerant. Mary was 
only sixteen, and her great-uncle's death had deprived her of 
broad ; indood, during the last four years of his lifo his mind had 
faltered, and to the kindness of his neighbours he was principally 
indebted for the few comforts ho required. Mrs Mulvany, as she 
declared| loved tho girl * as if she were her own;' but, contrary 
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to the usnal Irish practice, she had sent those of her own ehSdrao 
whose assistance was not required in the shop to service long be- 
fore. They had gone cheerfully, because they had be^i brovig^ 
up with that intention ; their mother's well-lmown diligence md 
industry had secured them good ntuations in the best fstmUlvtij 
and it was not in Mrs Mulvany's bustling nature to nndentand 
poor Mary's feelings. Mary had occupied a dangerous position; 
she was above the lower class, and greatly below the higher; tlie 
poor called her 'Miss,' the shopkeepers 'Mary.' She had re- 
ceived a little education ; enougk to begin upon, and enough to 
make her desire more, but not enough to raise her above tbe 
rank of an ordinary English servant. This she hardly beUeved 
could be the case, though Mrs Mulvany had told her so. She 
had no near relation in the world ; but the Irish world is not a 
cold one. All who knew sympathised with her, except Mrs Mul- 
vany, who declared she was in luck to get what was as good as aa 
English place, to go where she'd have fresh meat once a day, 
regular meals, a good bed, and a mistress who 'would have h^ 
work done properly.' 

. 3iary Cassidy silently agreed with every word uttered by ha 
active and disinterested friend ; she then as silently stole into 
the parlour behind the shop, and from that into the little gardai, 
where she shed many bitter tears at the prospect of ' going to 
service.' Mrs Mulvany supplied her with ail she deemed ne- 
cessary for English servitude; and as she was going as house- 
maid, imder the lad/s-maid, there was every reason to suppose 
she would learn well and quickly. She was, however, to spend 
a few days after she lefl BaUycaushlawn at the house of a country 
gentleman, a sort of person midway between a fanner and a 
squire — a very dangerous position for any one to occupy. He 
gentleman's wife was a distant relative of poor Mary's, and as in 
Ireland * poverty ' does not often * part good company,' she was 
not ashamed of her fourth cousin, though she was foolish enough 
to lament her going to aarvice. Here it was Mary's iate to wit- 
ness the reverse of all the maxims inculcated by Mrs Mulvany's 
kind advice. There was no settled time for any one duty ; every- 
thing was conducted by the rule of * hurry scurry;*, consequently 
when night came, at least half the work was laid to the account 
of the following day, which thus became overburdened. The 
kitchen was a scene of most desperate confusion ; instead of the 
noggins and jugs being hung in regular lines along the dresser, 
they were laid down when done with on the floor, * that the cat, 
the craythur, might finish the sup of milk,' or * the chickens pick 
the last of the stirabout,' or * Rover, the baste, lick the end of it' 
There they remained until they were wanted, when all was per- 
plexity to get them ready. The dust was never disturbed fVom 
the comers of their parlour, or from behind the tables and chairs; 
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consequently every breath of air tliat entered the room set it 
whirling over * the groencHt Hpot * tliat had received the promUe 
of a sweeping. 

Mary discovered in the morning, while commencing her break- 
fast, that the ^lilk had not been properly strained before it was 
set for cream to make butter ; consequently the cow liairs stuck 
round that compound like a dieveaw-de-friae, Mary could not 
cat. 

< Indeed and it is very troublesome tliey are,' said the lady, 
))icking out the offenders one by one, and laying them on tho 
breakfast clotli, w]iich bore tokens of being 'used to it.' 'It's 
mighty troublesome they are ; and while I think of it, I'll just 
speak about it to Nelly. Ring the bell, Mary.' 

Mary tried ; tho bell was mute. 

* Well, call then, dear ; tongues were made before bolls ; but 
anyway, if Jerry had strengthened the crank when I told him 
with a bit of wire, we needn't be made hoarse witli calling, or 
lame with tramping after those blind and stupid sarvants ; now 
wo must have tho bellhaugor, I suiipose, when we can get him! 

* A stitch in time saves nine,' thought Mary Cassidy as Nelly 
entered. 

'Nelly, the hairs prevent our eating tho butter,' said the 
' misthross ' with the greatest composure. 

' Bad luck and bad manners to 'em for that same,' replied 
Nelly, loaning her shoulder against the door-post, and running 
her finger backwards and forwards across the back of the nearest 
cliair, so as to form a meandering figure in tho dust. 

* Nelly, it's your fault.' 

' Bodad ! I'm as clear from it as if I ]iad just risen from the 
priest's knee, God bless him 1 My/aa^ agra 1 Bodad 1 misthress, 
it's the fatjU of the strainer, tlmt's gone uito smithereens ever 
since yerself, ma'am, took it to bate pues in.' 

'Devil take tho peas!' chimed in the husband. 'Sure milk 
vessels should be kopt to themselves; I liad tho tiuito of split 
peas off tho butter for a month.' 

' Ay r said Nolly, making a very long slide with her finger in 
the dust — ' ay, and last market-day, I'other, Handy Pother, the gra» 
hoi/f lost tho sale of tho butther through one of Andy Muckle's 
jokes — may tho devil choke him wid the next, I pray I He said 
it was cows' hair he was bringing to market instead of cows' 
butter.' 

' Still, Nelly, that is your fault,' said her mistress in a more 
angry tone. 

. 'Bee that now! Bodad I ma'am,/ thought y^d say sol Bure 
ye could not expect mo to liindor tho strainer of wearing, and 

ihe paes, and ' 

•^ * Don't dare to talk to me of the poasP exclaimed the good 
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to tlic usual Irish practice, she had sent those ^ i ^ 

whose assistance was not required in the shqr r ^ 
fore. Tlicy had gone cheerfully, becaose ♦% g. \ 
up with tliat intention ; their mother's w ^' .: p 
industry liad secured them good ataafj t^ iut;w. 

and it was not in Mrs Mulvany's bi»'|| ( \ ^ ^^ 

poor Mary's feelings. lILarj hid oeji^ fj sith^fai 

slie was above the lower daiBS^ and jf-jf j i t 
poor caUed her 'Miss,* the shfflr'A'// ' ' •' she ▼mild 

ceived a little education; enoq/ .*/i/ " ' .^ until suet 

linen should te 
^leasore herseli^^tf 

luul no near relation in t^/Wl i .iqued than pleased ;<]mflB 

cold one. All who kneW ^/// '^'^ss liked. The buUher had 

vany, who declared sha ^ / '^ misthress took it aisy enoo^; 

English place, to go / y ^ ^9 ^o laugh was agin Petider in thi 
regular meals^ a gocf ine people, especially those reared by 

work done propem/^ Mulvany, was mighty nice ;' and NeUy 

Mary CSassidy ^/ iJ'ess talking loudly of the * dirt of the fia^ 
active and din^^ >jg that she liad set Uio example, if example 
the parlour bel* orelessness, by corrupting the milkHBtrainer by 
where she dv . other matter. 

service.' Mr ordered at four that day, and as poor Mary was 
cessary fat ^nt, obscning, -n-ithout knowing it, how different 
maidf nnd*^ iras from the thrift and care manifested in Mrs Mai- 
she woolxJ^UiDg} ^^'o o^ ^1^6 children came running to tell her that 
a Um^y^ the piper was outside the backdoor playing ** Battle her 
genUrj^^ Hill" the hunter's jig, and that Nelly and Molly, and 
Mfqpb /^jesBB^Yy ^^^ dancing a double jig.' Mary thought it most 







r^fio a fire, roaring like a burning mountain, were at a deed 

^^ while a dog was licking round and round the edge of a hugs 

^f»ckcd dish that did duty as a dripping-pan, as the cook (!) had 

jtot boon able to find time * to rid ' the Ixikcd x)otatoes out of the 

Sopcr dripping-pan, though they had been nearly consumed by 
c picking of chickens and the licking of animals, to whom the 
kitrhon was free ground ; and over this kitchen there was no pre- 
siding genius, as the cook had Hed at the sound of the pipes to 
turn her foot in a jig, lca\ing the dinner to dress itself. 

^lary dn>ve away the dog, and turned the ducks, seeing there 
was no chance of the servants * keeping on doing, and conse- 
quently being soon done:' but the servants regarded her care 
with seom, and held her labour in contempt. * Indeed thev war 
not going to lose their step of a dance for nothii^; the dinner 
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would be time enough. Maather nor nUsihreaa was never ready 
to the mimUe; why ahovid they bother then F-^ii wam't every day 
they heard the pipes.' 

£f Mary had known enough to understand the full force of the 
obeervation, 'master nor mistress was never ready at the minute^' 
she would have understood how necessary tho practice of puno- 
tnality is to enforce its observance. The slovenly habits of this 
house did Mary Gaseidy infinite service, for she had a sufficient 
quantity of good taste to perceive they were such as to mar every- 
thing liko comfort and economy. 

Five months elapsed after she went to Mrs Singleton's before 
she wrote the following letter to Mrs Mulvany : — 

* My dear Frieni>— for so you have ever proved yourself to 
be to a poor friendless girl — and you will therefore, I am sure, 
let me csdl you so — I am doing, thanks to your advice, very well 
indeed, and, I may say, give groat satisfaction ; and if it warn't for 
Mary Dacey, the lady's-maid, I should be as happy as if I wasn't 
at service at all ; everything is regular as tho clock, and my mis- 
tress so particular. ^ You are a good girl," says she to mo one 
morning ; " Mary Gaseidy, you are a very good girl ; I havo exa- 
mined fdl the comers, and find them well dusted." ^ Ma'am," says 
I, making a dutihil answer, ^ Mrs Mulvany told mo to sweep the 
comers, and the middle would sweep itself," and that pleased her 
very much, and she said I was a nice clean girl. But what puts 
betwixt me and my rest entirely is Mary Dacey. Oh, Mrs Mul- 
vany, if it wasn't for Mary Dacey, there wouldn't bo a happier 
girl betwixt this and the Bay of Dublin than myself 1 Now, you 
see, the mistress asked me when I came if I had any /o^u;er«, and 
I felt my cheeks bum up like a cool of fire, for you know I never 
encouraged but the one, and ho wont to sea before my poor uncle 
(the heavens be his bed !) diod ; but ho did not go without breaking 
the ring which hangs about my neck at this minute, though, even 
if he is alive, maybe it's too proud he'd be to think of a poor ser- 
vant, though he'd regard a priest's niece. However, I said, and I 
trembling alive with tho shame, "None at tho present time, 
ma'am," for you told mo to speak the truth. 

** At this present time I " she repeated ; ** then you hope to have I ** 

* If it's pleasing to God and yourself, ma'um," I answered, curt- 
seying ; ** for," I added, ** I broke the ring with one that's beyant 
seas, and that Pm afraid will never troMe yer honour ahoiU me!' 

*Now, Mrs Mulvany, was there anything to laugh at in that! 
Sure I wa^ in fear, and am in fears, that I may never see him 
again ! But tho mistress laughed outright, and then said, " Well, 
I am sure you liavo told the trutli, and if you continue to do so, 
we shall havo no reason to repent Mrs Mulvany's recooimendar 
tion. But, Mary, the reason I asked was, that if you had a lover, 
I would find out who and what he was, and if he was steady and 
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well-conducted, never object to your seeing him occasionally in 
my house, though I do not permit young girls to meet young men 
Old of my house. It is perfectly natural," she said, ^ that you and 
every other young woman in due time should wish to be settled; 
and as I hope to be not only a mistress but a friend to you, and to 
all who servo me, I wish to know whom you know, that I may be 
able to advise you for the best, and reward you for good OHidact. 
Always tell me the truth, frankly and simply as you have done 
now, and I will always be your friend." 

' I'm sure they talked of my little token in the parlour, for Mis 
Annette looked very slyly out of her blue eyes at me the next 
morning, and asked me if I wore nothing about my neck but my 
'^ handkercher" But was not that very good entirely of the mis- 
tress? Now, I never was used to l3^ng; but look, after those 
words of hers, Mrs Mulvany, honey, I'd suffer myself to be out 
into sparables before I'd tell her a word of lie; and that's what's 
ruining me with Mary Dacey — the lies I mean. Oh, Mrs Mulvanj, 
the contrariness of Mary goes heyant the beyands — it^s shock- 
ing, so it is. There's an old henwife in it — a little put-together of 
a woman ; and she gave out that all the young pullets were cocksy 
and the old hens past laying, so there never was any fresh eggs 
for breakfast. Moreover, she let agoose-plucker into the gooseiy 
at night, on condition that she was only to take half the feathers 
off the poor innocent birds. As this was done on the sly, even I 
did not know it, and the plucker was going on with the brutal 
work, until one old gander, which, I daresay, was up to the mis- 
chief, went bang through the window, and never set foot on the 
ground until he flew right under the mistress's window, and then 
the cackling he made woke the dog, that woke the mistress, and 
she wakes the master, and rings the servants' bell. Up I bounced, 
and, to my astonishment, Mary was not in her bed. I ran down 
to the mistress, and, ** Cassidy," she says — ^the quality think a sur- 
name grander than a Christian one I suppose — ^^ Cassidy," she 
says, ** there's a light in the goosery; go and see what's the 
matter, and tell Dacey to come to me." 

*WeD, I went down, and the gander kept on roaring a thou- 
sand murders ; and when I got out, there was the plucker and 
the hen-wife, one on a boss, the other on a creepy, plucking for 
the dear life at an old goose, and half the flock sMvering in a 
comer, and Mary Dacey with a dirty pack of cards in her hand, 
that had been reading her fortune.* 

**Go back," says the old goose-plucker, "and say there was a 
cat or a weazel among the geese." 

♦ The custom of plucking geese is carried to a shameful extent in Ireland ; 
men, and we feel shame to add, women, go about with huge bags to stuff the 
feathers in, and pay generally twopence or threepence each to the fanners' and 
cotters' wives for permission to strip the poor bir^ as close as they pleoae. 
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^TU tell no untruth," I answered; ''and the master saw the 
light, besides the gander ! ** 

^ I wish tlie devil had him !— rand Til give him something will 
make him stiffer in the wings soon !" says the henwife. 

*' Mistress asked for you," I said, wondering at their crafl, and 
addressing my words to Mary. 

" Tell her Tm very bad entirely with the toothache," she said, 
^and that I can't get out of bed." 

** I tell you wliat," I replied, ** you, Anty Mullowny, Imve no 
right to sell the birds* feathers unknownst to the mistress." 

**^ She wont sell them herself, so I do no harm," she said. 

** They are not yours," says I. 

''Praich to the skylarks, priest's niece!" she answers. 

" Mary," I said to the lady's-maid, ** for the love of God, and the 
43ake of your character, run in at once ; I can tell no lie for you or 
any one else ; I must say if I am asked, and tell the truth." 

''Oh dear, how mighty righteous we are of a suddent!" ex- 
claimed Mary. "But do go your own way ; make tales, and carry 
tales, and see what you'll get by it. I don't care." 

" Mary, remember what Don't Care came to," I answered. * And 
as to making tales, you know I never did that ; but certainly I 
will not see my master and mistress plundered without informing 
them of it." 

" It does not take a penny out of their pocket," said the plucker, 
while the old hen- woman shook her fist in my face, and the lady's- 
maid dropped me a sneer of a curtsey. 

' Well, Mrs Mulvany, I don't know how it would have ended, 
had they not seen, from the light of a candle he carried, the mas- 
ter himself picking his steps through the sludge of the yard, on 
account of the drain of the duck-pond being going to bu repaired ; 
and the moment Mary Dacey saw the flare of the candle, she 
turned white as a silver penny. 

** I'm done," she says, " I'm done for ever, if the master catches 
me here!" "We're all done," says the goose-plucker, shaking a 
whirl of featlicrs from her that looked like a snow-storm ; " we're 
all done 1" And as she said the word, old Anty bundled herself 
into where a goose, poor thing, was sitting on her eggs, and like 
lightning she puts herself down on the eggs, and takes the goose 
in her lap, drawing her head down, for she is but a mite of a 
woman ; the gooso-pluckcr stood her ground, but Mary Dacey fell 
on her knees to mo. 

" Oh, Mary, avoumeeriy^ she said, "just stand licre that I may 
creep down behind you, which will get the master to pass me 
over. Do — now do. For the sake of your uncles aoid, don't toll on 
9k poor motherless girl like yorself ; I'll bum the cards, and never 
do wrong again." Well, Mrs Mulvany, I did let her do as she 
desired; and maybe when the master came in, wasn't he in a 
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towering pasnon ^itir^y; for being a gentleman miglity wed to 
his own way, he didn't like being disturbed; and then everj 
minute he opened his mouth to spake, the Jlqf of the down got 
into his throaty and then he was dancing mad entir^y ; and the 
goose herself, poor thing, got unaisy about her eggs, aa good nison 
^e had ; and after turning the plucker out^ and edie on li^ knees 
to his honour, *^ Kary," he says to me, *^ that goose is dastrassed at 
something ; I hope they haven't poisoned as w^ as plucked then f 
and while he walked over to the far comer with the light to see 
what ailed the bird, Mary Dacey slipt out, and my heart grew 
lighter then, lor I thought she'd mend for good. 

' And indeed I could not help laughing, for the master, angry as 
he was, did the same thing as he pulled Anty of the eggs; and 
when the poor goose found them broke, she got into her tamtnnn^ 
and raised a regular rebellion among the o^er geese^ so that oU 
Jerry the gander, tcMch had aoid the paa^ on the goose-f^adnr, 
came tottering home ; and the upshot of it all was, that^ in ^te of 
a thousand lies, and as many curses, old Anty was sent off tte 
next morning, and two more, who certainly deserved it, with her; 
but they did not tell upon Mary Dacey, which at the time I 
thought very good of them entirely. But now this is my ^roaUe. 

' I believe Mary's heart softened ; but not only must the heaii 
soften with sorrow, but harden against future sin ; if it does nsi^ 
the sorrow does no good. Well, Mary promised me, if I did not 
let on, that she'd change, and give up the card-playing, fdiidi, as 
you told me, brings not only temptation with it, but a hard sad 
heavy curse wherever it is encouraged ; and cdie seemed mighty 
study and good entirely, until one morning I thought I saw the 
old goose- plucker in the far shrubbery waiting und^r a tree. 
iN^ow my poor undo used to say it was through such as her that 
servants so often got into trouble ; for they maraud through the 
country, sometimes pulling feathers, sometimes with a ba£»t cf 
hardware, or a pack of soft goods, tempting the foolish giris with 
finery unfit for them, and taking payment in meal, or corn, ot* 
apples, or anything the girls are tempted to take nnlmownst fixxm 
their employer or their parents : this is worst of ail ; and she was 
80 surely on the watch, that I watched her, and by and by I saw 
Mary Dacey go to her and give her something Mtie, but what, I 
can't say. Well, I met Mary at the turn, and she running home 
for the dear life. She grew rod and p«le when she saw me. 
* Where have you been ?" I says. " Down the grove for a mouth- 
ful of fresh air," she says. ** The air is fine and fresh here, Maiy," 
I says; "glory be to God for it!" "Maybe I had a bachelor to 
meet down there !" she says, laughing it off. 

" Maybe, Mary," said I, "you went to meet the goose-pluckat:'^ 

* €Utai hifonnatiaa. 
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* Well, wbat Biagflpcrcd mo wafl, alio sworo audi on oath sho ncvor 
tBot oycH on her Hiiico tliot iiifi^ht; oiid when I rcproacliod her 
ivith her wiekudneuH, and Koid 1 kneio alio wiiM thoro, aho iumod 
on mo wiili the ^(reatoat abuse, called me a apy, and aaid I mi|^ht 
bo on iufonner if 1 liked ; tliat if alio did not boo Uie gooae- 
plucker whenever she aont for her, aho would tell the miatrcaa^ by 
a synonymoua letter, all I luAl to do witli tliem ))cforo. 

'Ohl Mra Mulvany, wliot oiu 1 to do? Tho woman ia often 
about tlie houae, and neither muater nor miatreaa knowa it Mary 
moots her, I know alio does, constantly ; and master aaid tho first 
pCFHOu wlio encouru^'od lier about tho house aliould lose tlioir 
place; and wliat he Miya fieUl do. I know sho'a after no good, 
and I tell the cook ho, and alio aaya tho aamo ; but alio says also, 
it*8 not your buHiuesa, nor mine ; and if you toll on Mary, she's on 
orphiii, mid can have no cliaracter if ahe'a turned away for com- 
xiuUiig with that old forluiie-telling womiui, tluit's tho curse of Uio 
nei^hbourliood.' ['Hie letter eontinue<l to repeat hor anxiety as 
to wliat aho ought to do, and her fours us to wheUier or not Mary 
took anything of >iilue, and her dreiul of making onomioa, and all 
tho various feara and feelings wliich a well-meaning mind, that 
nevertheloHS wants atrengtli, ia likely to urge, both to itself and 
otliera, aa an excuse for not doing at once what it is a duty to 
do.] 

When Mra Mulvany read tho lottcr, she first called to her 
youngeat daughter to bo ready to take ciuirgo of tlio shop, as slio 
was going from homo for maybe a couple of days, tiho thon 
asked her huHl)an(I if Khe miglit have 'tlio sorrel swinger,' aa 
demurely as if she wished him to believe tliat he really liad somo 
command over his stable. And thon alio ordered 'Jem' to saddle 
tlio horao, and put on tlio big ])illiou and his best 'top-coat^' at she 
wanted him to look decent. After alio liad made tlicao arrango- 
monts to her ]>erfect aatiafuction, alio commenced dreaaing horsolf 
in her best, and comnieiited aloud on tho contents of the letter aa 
she did so. ' That's tho way tho world gets worse instead of bet- 
ter, and good, honest, induHtrioua servants auai)octod, because of 
tho biul ones tliat iiavo gone before tliom. lt*s all tlirough the 
want of a i)roper feeling for tlio great principle of truth ; i\iai*B 
what it is ; confounding tlio cliaracter of an informer — who tolla 
lies, and if he doea tell tnith, does it for a reward — ^with tliat of 
tho inUftrtdlfr, who cherishea trutli for tho love of God, and whoso 
duty it ia to i)revent evil. "What ia alio to do?" Why, if Mary 
Dacey wont take her warniiiga, it ia fier duty, as a acrvant and 
a Cliriatian, to toll her niiatreaa. My poor child I ahe'il get into 
trouble, that aho will I ]hit 1 donH core a ruah for tho wliolo set 
of them I rU jiiat give my own Mary*a letter into hor miatreas's 
hand, plain and alH)vo-lM>ard. **Anonymua letter!" — he who 
writes an anonyiniia letter ia a knave, ho who believer it, a fool. 
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Oh that servantB should be so base as to see th^ employer 
robbed, and say ** it is not their business !" As if it is not every- 
body's business to prevent robbery — as if we should not speak 
trutii ! Oh if plain-speaking was minded, how seldom we ^oold 
meet rogues, for they would know that every honest eye was as a 
watch-tower over the inroads of roguery ! To think now that 
she'd be led by the cook ! But that's the way : if one servant 
does not exactly corrupt another, she saps the foundation of good 
principles. Mary Dacey, an orphin indeed! Good reason she 
should be more careful, after all the warnings too; and why 
should she have a character, if she does not deserve it ? The idea 
of letting fraud be practised, because, if it was known, the person 
who cheats and robs will not have a character ! — the petvon, too^ 
who gives bread, who spends money in his own country instead 
-of going abroad. That little minx, my own Mary, she ofught to 
have known bettor ; but she ia young, poor child ! However, m 
set it all to rights; I don't care for any of them.' 

And having so decreed, she strapped on her riding skirt, pot 
on a warm shawl, surmounted her handsome lace-cap by a blade 
beaver hat, which boasted the ornament of a steel buckle; and 
after her husband had lifted her on the pillion, and the 'soml 
«winger' was fairly off at his usual hard, high trot, Mr Mulvany 
was heard to declare that lus wife ' grew heavier and hafidsofmir 
every day of her life.' 

She had not proceeded fiair, when she saw strolling towards 
her the goose-plucker, who was well known to every one in the 
country. 

' €k>t anything good and cheap?' she inquired, as the old rogne 
looked up at her with an expression of cunning and fear, for 
rogues had an instinctive dread of Mrs Mulvany. 

' Oh, ma'am, there's no good in telling you ; for you wont let 
■a poor body come within a mile of ye, much less show ye any- 
thing.' 

^ Well, I'm taking a turn perhaps,' said the shopkeeper; 'so 
hand up yer basket till I have a look.' There were threads and 
tapes, and ribbons and laces, and little looking-glasses that libelled 
the human face divine, and the usual assemblage of odds and 
ends ; but Mrs Mulvany knew, from the weight of the basket, that 
it contained more than it appeared to do. 

* How long is it,' inquired Mrs Mulvany, * since you were at 
Castle Hazard? How long since you saw my little pet Mary 
Cassidy?' 

A change, too perceptible not to be at once noted by the quick- 
witted Mrs Mulvany, passed over the goose-plucker's face ; and 
in a tone of mingled anxiety and anger she exclaimed, ' Yarra 
vnsha! ma'am, give me my basket; sure it's well enough I knew 
ye didn't want to buy anything.' 
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*IIeT^B a remnaiit rollod up of Utie satiii,' penisied her tor- 
mentor; *what will yo take for that?— or where in the world did 
ye find such satin ?* 

' What's that to you V she replied tartly. ' Give me back my 
goods, and don't bo stopping a poor traveller on her way.' 

' I'm not stopping you,' replied Mrs Mulvany, who remembered 
that Mary had said in her letter she thought what the lady's-maid 
had given the goose-plucker was Uue, This determined her on a 
nngular course of proceeding. 

* What's yer basket worth?' 

* Myself can't telL' 

* Did you give ten shillings for wliat's in it?' 

: ' Where would a poor craythur like me get ton shillings?' 

'There's ten -and -sixpence for it then,' said Mrs Mulvany 
quickly, throwing her half a guinea. ' There's ten-and-sixpence 
for it. Will that do? Go on, Jerry; ye heard her say it wasn't 
worth ten shillings.' 

The goose-plucker stood with staring eyes, looking after the 
rapidly-trotting horse of Mrs Mulvany, while Jerry, flighted at 
his mother's frolic, turned round grinning most gloriously, and 
waving his darirolpin in adieu to the outwitted rogue. But 
suddenly gathering up her energies, the goose-plucker set off 
screaming after the horse and its riders, while Mrs Mulvany, 
having discovered that the basket had a folse bottom, sat coolly 
examining its contents. 

When she arrived at Castle Hazard, Mrs Mulvany had good 
reason to rejoice at her promptness. She found that Mary Dacey 
liad got up a well-arranged plan to destroy Mary Cassidy's cha- 
racter. Several things had been missed by the lady of the house, 
and the charge of robbery laid both directly and indirectly upon 
the priest's niece. Mary Cassidy was in tears; but protesting 
innocence is not proving it. 

Mary Dacey was wicked enough to say she'd take her oath that 
she saw the blue satin, which was one of the things her mistress 
missed, in Mary Cassidy's possession. It so happened that Mrs 
Mulvany arrived at the very moment the examination was going 
on in the parlour, and she said at once, ' Mary, let your boxes bo 
searched.' This was done; while the poor girl protested her in- 
nocence, and saw, when it was too lato, tliat truth cannot he comr 
promised witft safety to our own honour, 

* Oh, Mary Dacey !' she exclaimed, * how could you treat me so, 
when you knew right well what I saved you from?' 

This led to the inquiry what she had saved her from ? And 
then came a daring appeal from the young sinner. Bho turned 
to her muster, and asked him if it could have been possible tliat 
she was in the goose- house the night ho entered without his 
seeing her f 

Q 
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This boldness in lying almost paralysed Mary Cassidy, and her 
master was compelled to confess he did not think it could. 

* How often,' continued the artful girl, < have I found money, 
TnnilaTnj that you lost^ and brought it you? — ^this was not the act 
of a rogue, was it?' 

Her mistress was obliged to admit the &ct ; and the feelings of 
ilieir fellow-servants not in the plot wavered from the priesf s 
niece to the lady's-maid. 

Mrs Mulvany kept her purchase all this time concealed beneath 
the shadow of her riding-skirt ; then suddenly producing it^ she 
said, * Mary Dacey, do you know this basket?' 

* It's mighty like — a — a — basket,' she stammered. 

* Whose basket ?' inquired Mrs Mulvany, fixing her shaip keen 
eyes on her. 

* Why, I don't know ; sure I can't tell ; how should I know!' 
*Do you know this blue satin — ^this lace — this fine scent-box!' 

And she continued drawing forth a curious assemblage of things^ 
peculations not only from Castle Hazard, but other houses. How 
frightful is vice at any age, but in the young it is awful ! 

'Well!' exclaimed the hardened girl, 'now I do look at the 
basket, it's mighty like Nanny the goose-plucker's ; the creatnre 
has been about the house, and of coorse Mary turned the ready 
penny with her ! ' 

Just as she had so said, Mrs Mulvany observed the goose- 
plucker advancing down the avenue at a much more rapid pace 
than she could have conceived possible, her blue cloak flying 
behind, and her progress marked by the escape of sundry 
feathers that floated away upon the breeze. 

She observed that Mary Dacey changed colour, but Maiy 
Cassidy wept as before. 

*I have one favour to ask, madam,' said Mary's fi:iend, ad- 
vancing to the lady who had been so wrought upon by this bad 
girl. * Will you permit me, and me only, to have a word with that 
woman before she enters here?' and Mrs Mulvany pointed to the 
advancing enemy. 

This request was granted. Mary Dacey at first intreated and 
expostulated, saying Mrs Mulvany and the goose-plucker would 
sell her betwixt them; but in vain. And when the woman entered 
the room with Mrs Mulvany, the girl saw that the truth would be 
known, for the goose-plucker imagined it was known already. 
Still the love of lying, aided by the natural quickness of a clever 
but corrupt nature, swayed them both. The goose-plucker's 
evidence was most cautiously given ; and it was marvellous how 
she acted upon the hint of Mary Dacey's eye. 

*Why, not two minutes ago/ said Mrs Mulvany, 'you ad- 
mitted that Mary Dacey gave you those things to purchase your 
silence, as you and the hen-wife determined to tell all you knew. 
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and get her out of her place if she did not give yon all she 
could.* 

'Ah!' said the old wretch, assuming the most simple expression 
of countenance, ' you bothered me, so you did, betwixt the two 
Marys — it was Mary Caasidy I meant!' 

Mrs Mulvany looked — but no matter how she looked; the 
goose-plucker had confessed all to her, yet now seemed deter^ 
mined to turn that all to the ruin of an innocent girl. 

* Here's a letter of Mary Dacey's, directed to Ben Tomlines, 
and that's her sweetheart, I know,' exclaimed one of the childreOy 
who had been rummaging over the pedler's basket with childish 
delight. 

Then, indeed, the lady's-maid saw her plot was discovered — 
then she knew all was over, for the letter, which the goose-plucker 
had engaged to convey to her lover (one of the worst fellows in 
Clonmel, and that is saying a great deal), exulted, in very strange 
orthography, over the success of her scheme to turn the priest'i 
niece out of her place ; it evinced how impossible it is for bad 
people to appropriate proper motives to the most virtuous actions, 
for it contained these remarkable words — *8he has not done me 
any harm yet, btU I'm sure alie vnll, for she has tifie power* The 
ingratitude of this wicked girl speaks for itself; but I hope it is 
unnecessary to make any observation on Mary Cassidy's culpable 
weakness, which brought all this trouble upon herself. When she 
saw that her fellow-servant persisted in a course which was de* 
cidedly at variance with her employers' interests — a course which 
she had moral proof was dishonest-Hshe should have said so. 8he 
should have told her mistress ; and any servant who does not^ 
becomes the accomplice qf Uiieves, 

Mrs Mulvany remained all that evening at Castle Hazard; and 
Mary, after seeing the folly of her ways, was reinstated in her 
mistress's favour, while those who deserved it lost both place 
and character. 

* I have heard,' said the poor girl before bidding her friend good* 
night — ^ I have heard — from — you know who. In the midst of my 
trouble the letter came ; he knows all ; and what do you think he 
says ? That he's got promoted, and is in the rank of a gentleman* 
A gentleman at sea ! — and when I came to that^ my heart sank. 
But a little farther on — ^here, you cad read it yourself— he sayi 
that he will be home, and we shall be m — a — . There, dear A&s 
Mulvany, you can read the word, and he doee not think the worse 

of me FOR QOINO TO SERVICE.' 
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DEBT AND DAKG£B. 

« 

<BuT I ten ye I must have it^ Lanty.' 
' Well, but, masihery honey, wont ye listen to raison !' 

* What has reason to do with the matter!' 

'True for ye, Masther D'Arcy,' replied Lanty Luigan intli 
peculiar emphasis. 

'Mind, then, that I hear no more about reason; but tell 
Murphy 111 pay him for the horse.' 

* WJiiuy Masther D'Arcy ?' 

* When it's convenient.' 
Lanty Lurgan shook his head. 

'Hear me I' exclaimed the young squire, looking himself as 
angry as his good-natured handsome face would permit. 'Lanty, 
you're not worth the toss of a bad halfpenny to a fellow.' 

'Maybe not^ said Lanty. 

' You've no management in you.' 

' Not now, sure enough, Masther D' Arcy,' was Lanty's reply. 

' What do you mean by " not now?"' inquired his master. 

'Just, thin, because there's nothing left me to manage,' said 
Lanty, having, before he made this declaration, taken the precau- 
tion to get at a sufficient distance from his irritable young master, 
to prevent any personal chastisement for his frankness, to whieh 
he had a particular dislike. 

D'Arcy O'Bourke seized the bootjack that stood near him, and 
was in the act of flinging it at his old retainer as he half stood 
half crouched behind a high-backed chair; but apparently strack 
by some cheerful reminiscence, he suddenly burst out into laugh- 
ter. ' Come out of your hiding-hole^ old boy,' he exclaim^ ; 
' come along ; I did you injustice, for no half-ruined vagabond in 
or out of Ireland had ever a more faithfiil follower.' 

' / was bom to it,' said the old man pathetically, while at the 
same time his eyes beamed tenderly on the thoughtless creature, 
whom, as a child, he had often carried in his arms ; and pausing, 
he added, * God bless you, Masther D'Arcy ; but whin ye smile, I 
think it's yer father stands forenint* me.' 

' I wish to God he was alive now ! ' observed the young man 
earnestly ; * he could advise me.' 

'He was always a fine hand at that,' said the servant. 'A 
mighty fine hand he was at the talking always ; but, poor dear 
gentleman, he never practised what he praiched. Man/s the 
time I've heard him tell that same Murphy's father, that wont 
let yer honour have the horse, « Remimber, Mike, to keei) out of 
debt; for wherever there's debt^ there's danger.'" 
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* Agh 1 * said tho young squiro ; * so ho really refiiscd you the 
horse, did hot' 

' Hodad ! he did, sir.' 

* Lauty, did you say anything to liiui about a bill at four or six 
months?' 

* Plaso your honour I did/' 

' And what did tho rascal say to that !' 

' Plaso ye, Masthor D'Afey, he said it was no good, for the last 
you gave him hafi beeiKroyewed six times, and the horse is all ho 
has to depind on for his rint.' 

'He lies!' exclaimed the young squire rising; <it was only 
renewed three — no, four times.' 

The old servant shook his head. 

* 1 tell you, Lanty, it was but four times. Look — once, of 
course.' 

* Ov coorso, that's only in raison,' observed Lanty. 

' Well, the second time was whou that infernal scoundrel tho 
wino-mcrchant made me pay for the pipe of claret that was diimk 
before I was bom.' 

* A vagabon thrick ; for sure liim and his brother and liis wife 
and childi*e had always three months' pleasure anyway for in- 
therest (though it was always added on to every fresh acciptance), 
and tlie run of the house, and shooting and fishing in the presarveSf 
which, Qod bo good to yer honour's father ! yror common to tho 
counthry as long as they gave fair play and liberty to tho foxes. 
Oh but those war the times, whin the brush was dipped in clarety 
and the young sportsmen baptised before you could say Jack 
Kobiuson ! — anyway, he was the heart's blood of a scoundrel, to 
put an ould friend's son to throuble for sich a thrifle.' 

' Well, that was twice,' said the squire, when Lanty had brought 
his reminiscence to a close. * A third tune' 

* Whin yer honour was in keeping,' said the old servant, seeing 
his master at fault. 

* Ay, I remember that ; that was decent of Murphy, for I was 
in trouble then, and he would not press me. I should have ro- 
membered tkat^ Lanty,' added the young squire, with one of tlioso 
just impulses which spring up in every human breast ; it may be 
to be instantly uprooted, or it may bo to flourish. But with such 
ns D'Arcy O'Rourke, the most common end is suffocation, from 
tho ])ressure of other impulses of a more agreeable kind. <I 
should liave remembered that, Lanty,' he repeated; 'and when I 
did not, you should have told me of it.' • 

Tlase yer honour, it's hard to get spaking with ye; whin 
throublc's plinty, why, thin, ye toss it away, though the best way 
\ti to look into it. A bit of cominon paper ojlen Hiicktm into a 
Xiarrlunentfor want of aitiiitlon ^ 

* Well said, old boy. The fourth time ' 
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^The foorUi tiiiie je hedged jer hmioiir je^d taioe it ^ tibaft 
daj three months !' 

The colour deepened on the yoimg man's cheek. * Wefl, vdl; 
thexe^ nefver mind; I snppQee, as nsoaJl, he is righl and / am 

wrong.* 

'The fifth time, Masther jyAicy,* pecaatod the old awant, 
heedless of his master's peeriahneas — ^ the fifth time^ je nay re- 
mimber, je had the money ready, birt you broie uUo U to nve 
James Storgon of the Forge from min. Don't yofn mimd?*—^ 
wife and the childre war turned out, and the things begun cos^ 
tR^vt whin jou saved them; and sure the hape of blessings ytm 
got for that same through the counthry has reached the heaTona 
long ago. Even Murphy himself said, ''WeU, Masthor IFAiej 
has the heart of an Irish king in his bussum anyway, though hie 
did take my money to do it i^^th." * 

' His money ! What did the fellow mean by that!' 

* Why,' answered Lanty with Irish sophistry, ' he had bat jet 
bills, sir, till ihe^fifth, but thin he had yer honour.' 

* I tell you what,' said the squire, with the sad and most perni* 
eious principle which the dangerous wit of a Sheridan stiunped 
into an English saying — * 1 teU you what^ Justice is a hobbling 
beldame, which, for the life of me, I cannot get to ke^ pace with 
Generosity.' 

^Mere's the pity,' said Lanty, not understanding' fully his 
master's meaning— >' more's the pity, for Murphy had d^pinded 
that turn entirely upon yer honour, and has never been the man he 
VHU since, which is the raison of his refusing the horse. And by 
the same token the sixth time he was disappointed, his mother 
and wife war down in the fever, and ' 

' Lanty,' interrupted the young man almost fiercely — ^ Lanty, 
you are an old fool, and say things on purpose to torture me. 
Haven't I enough without ^icU? Have I ever a pound in my 
pocket? Do I ever know when I may or may not be arrested! 
Ah!' he added, clenching his teeth, and strilang the table with 
his fist^ while the words hissed from between his lips — * ah ! do I 
not know, that if some sudden mercy does not take me out of the 
world, and quickly too — if I do not break my neck, or die by the 
bullet of a — a,—ar—Jriend, I shall rot in a jail! And thtU would 
be better than living as I do — in debt and danger!' 

* My poor boy,' muttered the old servant, ' my own fine darlint' 
Then, in a louder tone, ho added, * My darlint young gentleman, 
you tako this more to the heart than you ought. Sure yer grand- 
father, and great-grandfather, to say nothiii^ of yer father, war 
always in the height of throublo ; but from afi we heard, they did 
not take on like yor honour. Why, whinever the sherifi^ rode 

* Uemembcr. f * Cant,* Irish'-auction. 
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•down to O'Bourke's for to see after an execution, it's the heiglift 
of good usage he'd get, till he was made blind dnrnk, and then 
-spirited away until the assizes war over.' 

Toung O'Bourke smiled. 

' You're showing yer beautiful teeth at my bothering the law- 
words, as yor honour^s pro-gen-ni-tors and ancestors bothered the 
law/ continued the old servant; *but they managed to get the 
botther of it^ or keep it aisy. And when they didn't, why, they 
had plinty of divarshm to keep the throuble off.' 

'Rather to fix it on,' observed the young squire musingly. 
* Surely, if they had been provident, commonly careful over an 
estate, which, according to the old saying, an eagle's eye could 
not compass, though she looked from the highest mountain in 
Ireland — had they been commonly careful, I i^ould not now be 
as I am.' 

'Maybo not just now,' said the old retainer. 'But ye see^ 
Masther D'Arcy, they never denied themselves any humour they 
had.' 

* More shame for them,' observed the almost landless heir. 

' Thin, masther, honey,' said the servant^ once more getting be> 
yond his master's reach, 'just put the horse out of yer head, and 
begin at the denying, for ihe other plan, somehow, doesn't thrive.* 

* You old 1 But> no ; Lanty, come out of yer hole, my old 

friend. The spirit is down in me to-day, Lanty Lurgan; and any 
man might insult me who pleased.' 

' Thin, by St Patrick ! ' exclaimed the servant with true Irish 
zest^ ' I'll knock Murphy's brains out, and take the horse for yer 
honour.' 

This violent outbreak and strong langua£;e roused the squire 
into a hearty laugh ; but the boisterous miru soon subsided, as it 
doos^^r more frequently changes into bitterness — ^whon we have 
assisted at the formation of our own troubles. 

A massive table of carved oak, that would have driven half the 
.curiosity venders and colloctors mad, was covered, or rather 
heaped, with parchments, dog-collars, writs, new snaffle-bits, 
account-books, whips, spurs, letters opened and unopened, and 
various specimens of minerals. The pictures were covered with 
dust, as indeed was everything in the room, and spiders mingled 
their tracery with the rich mouldings of the ceiling. The young 
man sat in the chair which his ancestors had filled for many 
generations ; and as if to render his position easy, as contrasted 
with the state of his mind, ho put one foot upon one side of the 
grate, and the other on the other, and looked into the mouldering 
cavities whore the fire had been. There is no one object that 
conjures up so much misery to my fancy as the remnants of the 
once blazing fire, round which, on tho previous night, gay faces 
had assembled. There lay the dark, grim masses, ruins of a 
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mimic Hecla, frowning over ihe white and emmbling ashes that 
every breath of wind scatters round the cheerless chamber, even 
as man's hopes and speculations are dispersed — ^we know not how. 
It is easy enough to nurse real sorrow or sad imaginings by sach 
a scene : the glare, the warmth^ is gone ; the mysterious power 
(dwelling withm the bowels of the earth upon which we tread, 
applied by the ingenuity of ingenious man to his own purpose) is 
quenched; but like all revolutions^ all changes, whether great or 
small, there is something from which the giant thought can 
spring — ^though it would be difficult to say whether D'Aicy 
thought or mvLsed. All who observe the action of the mind have 
observed the difference. It was evident ■ to his old servant that 
his young master endured much mental trouble, for ho changed 
colour repeatedly ; his lips quivered, and his fingers closed mora 
than once convulsively upon the palms of his hands. 

Lanty Lurgan was one of a class of Irish servants who, how- 
ever privileged, never intrude. He could not bear to leave hs 
young master, as he would himself have expressed it, ' alone wid 
the throuble/ but ho had too much good taste to appear to watch 
his excitement ; he therefore busied himself at the ^ far comer/ 
' settling a placo for the pet pups, the craythurs, that would be 
more natural in the kennel, only its fallen in* And addressing 
a long confidential and apparently interesting conversation to 
their mother, an aged but beautiful long-eared spaniel called 
* Chloe,* which, having had the luck to lose one eye, was entirelj 
consigned to her maternal duties, ever and anon both servant and 
spaniel directed a sidelong glance towards their master, and then, 
as if by mutual consent, looked at each other. At last^ having 
taken up and examined each pup half-a-dozen times at leas^ 
Lanty betook himself to a deep bay window, his privileged seat 
time out of mind ; for Lanty was a little lame, and had been by 
common consent the right hand of three generations; he was 
therefore, I say, ^nm7e<7eci; so down ho sat, took *the Farriers* 
Friend' out of the pocket of his blue frieze coat; the round 
spectacles without ends, which he first wiped with his cotton 
liandkorchicf, and then polished on his sleeve, were next' extracted 
from between the loaves ; his little greenish wig pulled carefully 
over his giizzled hair ; and thus * settled,* he held his book open 
on his raised knee, having crossed one leg over the other for the 
purpose. To say Lanty read would be untrue ; he could spell over 
words, and knew * the Farriers* Fincnd * from beginning to end, it 
had been so often read to him. But in the present instance he did 
not even attempt to read ; the book was certainly before him, but 
his eyes looked over his spectacles, and cU. his young master. The 
room and its occupants would have formed a mournful picture. 
8 was the singularly handsome noble-looking man, seeming 
ipearance more young than he really was, bowed down by 
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the prefisnro of circumstaiices which he had then no means to altor, 
and which he had assisted in accumulating, without thinking of 
consequences, that now weighed him to the very earth. His fine 
features were shaded by his hand from that light which he did not 
wish to witness his struggles, and yet their action was sufficiently 
marked by the convulsive efibrts he made to restrain his feel- 
ings, which, though evanescent, were powerful in the extreme. 
The chamber, with its mingled famiture of the shreds and patohes 
of old nobility, and the positive misery of the present, was in 
itself sadness ; and the old servant, lingering like the last loaf of 
autumn on a blasted tree, was another link to bind the heart to 
the sufferer, whose misfortunes originated in the errors of his 
ancestors. Stung by some sudden remembrance more bitter than 
the last, D'Arcy sprang to his feet, and encountered the gaze of 
his humblo friend. 

* And you too — ^you watching me ! I suppose you are bribed by 
my good friend the skeriff, or my kind friend Mr Driscoll the 
attorney, or by Jack Mullins the dog-man, or the jockey of Fem% 

Bonjy Roden, or * Then, with a fearful oath, he added, < But 

I'll be watehed by none of you, Mistor Lanty Lurgan ; you shall 
not win your pocket full of silver, and your bottle full of whisky, 
by watching^ and then betraying me. I'll betray myself; V\\ give 
myself up at once, and let the fag end of what was once the 

principality of the D' Arcy and the O'Rourke go to for ought 

I care. Only mind this, old man, I'll not be watohed.' WUle 
B' Arcy paced the room, Lanty, letting the book fall to the ground, 
stood up as firmly as his lameness would permit, and, almost 
petrified, gazed more intently than before upon his master, re- 
]>cating, as a consolation to himself, under his breath, ' He doesn't 
mane it, he didn't mane it ; sure I know that he doesn't mane it.' 

'What are you muttering fori' stormed the impetuous young 
man again. * I tell you I wont be watehed. I— tell— you — ^I — 
wont — bo — watched. Do you hear ? ' 

'God knows I do, Mastlier D'Arcy; but how can I help itt 
Didn't I wateh yor father from the first minute he made a horse 
of the big dog Bran, until I shouted for his coming of age, and 
joined the cry at his funeral f And didn't I wateh you, God bless 
you ! though you have scalded the heart in tlie ould man's breast 
with raw and bitthor words ? — didn't I wateh you in long-clothes, 
and out of long-clothes! Didn't I butten on yer first jacket! — 
tacho ye to load a pistol ! — and drink a glass of whisky, before ye 
war ten years ould, to the fiEu;e of the Lord-Lieftenant whin he 
paid yor honour's father the visit — and didn't his lordship say ho 
never see the like of it before! Didn't I go with ye to college^ 
for fear you wouldn't bo comfortable ! Have I over loft you, by 
day or night, sleeping or waking! Oh I Masthor D'Arcy, haven't 
I been thrue to ye !---to be sure, I could not help that — and been 
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fond of yef — bat I ooold noi help that either! Te msj kill yon 
poor oald aUye if yon like, Mather jyArcy, honej; bat I can't 
help watching joo. — ^I can't indeed. Wife and childre, and all, is 
^ne from me off the faee of ihe earth — all, bat the mighty Ueav* 
ing, the masther's son. While there's light in my eyes^ it will 
settle cm yon, Masther I^Arcy; and for no harm, sir--£Dr no 
harm.' The old man's voice Mtered, and he tamed to the 
window weeping. In an instant the rapid cnrrent of his yoirag 
master's feelings turned. Lanty felt the pressure of his hand 
upon his shoulder, and looked up ; there was moisture in his lazge 
blue eyes. 

'Lanty, forgive me — forgive me. I did not mean it; yon caa 
forgive me, can you not? I have no one to speak to here now— 
no (me who understands me ; it seems to do me good to vent mj 
feelings — it relieves my heart. If I could only give some of 
those law fellows a — ar— good thrashing, I should be as happy and 
cheerful as a prince ! that I should; but it is cowardly to vent 
my humours on yon.' 

< I'd not hear yer inimy say that,' said the old servant smiling; 
^ but abuse me to dirt^ masther, honey, if U aises yer heaarL Pd 
stand a bating too, sir, if it would do you any good. What dse 
are ould bones like mine fit for?' 

* No more of this, Lanty,' answered his young master. ' I an 
the wa3rward son of a wayward race, whose race is almost nm. 
I despise myself and am despised by others.' 

' You are not^' said Lanty. 

' No one in the country would give me credit.' 

* Oh, that's another thmg,' said Lanty; * but they'd all give yer 
honour a wdeome* 

* Old Ireland always gives that.' 

< Thrue for yer honour; and whin this present debt and danger 
is got rid of^ things will go on well again.' 

* Look at that table,' answered the young man ; ' there are debts 
there that would swallow up half-a-dozen estates like mine.' 

'The devil choke 'eml' ejaculated the old servant. Hien 
added, ' And all the fine lawyers, sir, whose selves and opinions 
we had down here together, whin they ate the last sheep we had, 
to say nothing' 

'Bah!' interrupted D'Arcy; 'of course they have as many 
doubles as lawyers could have. But the end is come 1' 

Lanty had so often heard the son, father, and grandfather saj 
this, that he did not exactly believe it. The country had cried 
out at intervals that the D'Arcy O'Rourkes were ruined during 
the last forty years ; and so the old man wished to hope in spite 
of hope, and only said, ' I'm sure, thin, yer honour would die 
game — ^keep the bailiffs off to. the last!' 

' I don't know : — only this^ Lanty ; it was very bad of me to give 
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a thought to Murphy'a hone ; I hate myself for it. I only wanted 
it, and, as usual, did not think; and that plan of long credit is 
always uppermost in a young fellow's mind, when once he geU 
uaed to it: it's our ruin — oubsb it I So tell him to koep his 
horse ; and that I hope, when he sells it, ho will take ready money, 
and nothing else. When I look back at tho things I have done^ 
the meannesses I have been guilty of, to prop not so much a 
sinking credit, but an extravagant habit^ I feel as if I could 
shoot myself or any man who did the same.' 

'Eah, bother 1 what would bocome of the great families thin!' 
exdaimed Lanty. < Sorry a gintleman but knows the ameil of 
debt some time or other.' 

'And danger 1' sighed his master. 'But send Lennard up to 
me. If I had turned as steadily to these papers when I came of 
ago, three years ago, as I do now ! Well — well — send Lennard 
up; ono step towards a new system, Lanty. I don*t toatU the 
horse I — ah ! ' And then he muttered, as Lanty departed, ' But why 
ahould I bother about them now ? I have nothing to save — all is 
lostl Debt and danger/ it was the death- wail of my poor mother 
— I have nothing to save I ' 

Opposite to where l^Arcy O'Rourko sat was hung one of those 
old civrvod glasses, wreathed around with flowers, Cupids, and 
bows. Dusty though it was, he could see his own reflection in 
the spotted and worn surface : there was the high, brave, manly 
brow, tlio bright blue eye, the noble form in God's own image ; 
the aspect and bearing of ono who, if not bom to fortune, could 
achieve it. Bome sudden thought^ Qod's own direct messenger 
from heaven, struck him at that moment, and he gazed eame^y 
upon himself. The resolve was made and taken ; whether it was 
kept, the future will tell. This passage ocourrod in the life of 

D'Arcy O'Rourke some thirty years now past. 

• • * « 

The cabin of Phelim Murphy, or, as ho would have it called, 
the house of Phelim Murphy, was well built and comfortablo for 
a house of its class. His youngest daughter was engaged in pre- 
paring a supper consisting of the usual potful of potatoes, which 
was slung on tho iron crane that found refuge in the huge cavity 
of the olmnney, so as to be on one side of the fire; while over the 
burning embers was a broad iron griddle, upon which a large 
thick oaten cake was browning. Moreover, a tea*kettlo simmered 
opposite tho potatoes, and the presence of * the chancy' on a small 
table would have told any one ac([uaintod with Fhelun Murphy's 
mendge, tliat he and his wife and daughter had gone to market in 
tho noighbouring town that morning, and were expected home to 
suppor in a very short time. 

Kathleen, tho second daughter, had taken unusual pains with 
t)io arrangements; the 'far table' was made ready for tho two 
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&nn-8ervant8 and her brother, but the * litUe table' was prepared 
for the absent ones, who had doubtless undergone much &tigiie. 
Kathleen having done all that was necessary, sat down on 'tiie 
settle,* upon which the old house-dog curled himself round her 
feet, and sho began to hum over an old tune to the metre of t 
new ballad, until the repose of the room, which would have been 
stillness itself but for the hissing of the kettle and the chii^ng 
of the crickets, lulled her to sleep — the ready sweet repose pur- 
chased by labour and an untroubled spirit. E^athleen would, I 
dare to say, have slept on until her parents' return, had she not 
been roused from her slumbers by a sharp growl from her friend 
and companion 'Gruff,' and suddenly starting, she saw Lan^ 
Lurgan, staff in hand, standing before her. 

' Oh, Daddy Lanty, how you did frighten me !' she exclaimed. 
< Oh how could you ? And, my gracious me 1 if there isn't the 
cake burnt as black as my Sunday shoe, and the kittle singing 
away as if nothing had happened ! Well ! — my ! if ever I go to 
sleep, something bad comes over the house at onct, so there does. 
Bu V she continued, looking into the old man's face — ^ but Daddy 
Lanty, wliat ails ye? — what's on ye, daddy dear? Sit down, sir. 
And, stay ; take a drop of mother's cordial. What^s with ye at 
all at all, daddy!' 

The old man gulped down * the mother's cordial,' whatever it 
might be, that the kind girl offered, and staggered rather than 
walked to the settle. * Whaf s keeping yer fa&er, Kathleen!' he 
inquired. 

* Sorra a bit of me can tell,' answered ELathleen. ' If they had 
come home whin they said they would, the cake wouldn't have 
gone to the bad, for he had this griddle mended, and wouldn't let 
mother get a new one at the big shop till ho could pay down for 
it. I wish ho was come though, for you seem in thronble, daddy, 
and I don't like that. Whin did ye hear of the young masther, 
sir?' she added, coming close up to him; 'and indeed, though 
you war angry about the horse, sure it's what father could not 
help. We never can let Mr D'Arcy's throuble out of our mind 
whiu we see the notice for the sale of the lands, and all, posted 
up on the chapel gate last Sunday was a month. I thought the 
life would have left my mother; and father, though he never 
spoke a word, had heart sorrow on its account, and could not bear 
to go uear the house, only little Tommy (oh. Daddy Lanty, that if 
the l)ouldcst devil of a child that ever broke a sister's heart with 
his conthrary ways !) — weU, ho went off aflbher flowers or some- 
thing among the woods, and meets the young masther. Sure he'd 
threatened to send the dogs afther him many a time, but now he 
stooped down, poor dear gentleman, and patted his head, and gave 
him a silver shilling. « Take it," he says, ** for ye're the child of 
an honest man;" and wliin Tommy danced home, flourishing hi« 
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stick and shouting like mad, ^ Hurra for tho 0*Rourkes, the ould 
kings of tho counthry for everT' and tould £Either, father laid his 
head down on tho table, and I know he cried like a child. But 
Phelim Crano was here, and says that though the young masthor 
has givo up everything, oven to the watch in his pocket, he says 
if he was caught, he could be took and put in tho jail — the devil 
raze it ! — on account of one vagabond that has no heart in his 
breast. Now, Lanty, is that thrue f * 

Tho old man said it was. 

' Then thank God he*s out of tho counthry, Uiough father does 
lose ; but he wouldn't go forward with his claim at tho latter end, 
and. many did the same, Jioping the property would hoM out to pay 
the large oneSy arid the maather yet free. Oh, Lanty I father sots the 
rights of things so before us, that though Mrs Myers has ofForod 
mo credit for the pink gingham, and I haven't a tack to my buck, 
I wont take it, because of the debt and danger! And, Lanty, I 
hope tho masthor did not lavo tho counthry in auger on account 
of tho horse father refused liim ; tliat often is on my mind, Lanty, 
though no one thinks anything is ever tho matter with me, Tni so 
happy. Sure, wliin I get the makings of a frock of that gingham, 
there wont bo a happier colleon on Ireland's ground than myself.' 

'Poor child! poor child!' sighed tho old man; and she could 
have echoed *Poor Lanty!' — for when her volubility was some- 
what exhausted, and she looked and thought of tho change wliich 
a few weeks had wrought in his appearance, her large gray eyes 
filled with tears ; and the desire to relieve the suffeiings of othen^ 
which is as common to the Irish peasant as the air they breathe, 
came upon Kathleen, and she overwhelmed the old man with 
questions of * What will you have ? — another drop of mother's cor- 
dial, or a tumbler of father's stiff wlusky punch ? Or, sure, Daddy 
Lanty, I'll wot tho tay for yo ; and tlio cake is so nice and hot 
with a bit of frosh butter.' Tlien, in utter despair at the various 
shakes of the head that wore given in reply to Iier (]uostions, 
Kathleen clasped her hands together and exclaimed, <Tliin, oh 
my grief! is there nothing I can do for yo. Daddy Lanty, jewel, 
and ye looking so pale and poorly?' 

'Nothing, Kathleen, only thank yo kindly. And sure tho 
fifood man himself will be homo in a few minutes anyway, and 
it's wanting him I am.' 

* And the masther, Lanty?' she inquired, lowering her voice; 
*have you heard nothing from him?' 

* From himP repeated the old man. * No, nothing.' 

* To think of the likes of him beuig forced to fly the countliry 
through debt and danger!' ejaculated Katlileen earnestly. ' But 
it's well it's no worse — if he was caught ! Only think of his being 
put in a prison, like a bird in a cage ! — it would break my hearty 
^ it would!' 
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* Ood bless yoa for that word I' said the old man. 

' Father muma greatly for him/ oontmned the little maid ; 'bat 
ho nayn it's a great le^n to the oomithrj. And the other dtj, 
on the side of the moimtain, where they war qoarrying sUnmi^ 
my brother set on my &ther abont a venture he meant to get i|^ 
and for which he could have borrowed the money aisy. So mj 
father made no answer until he took him up to the very top df 
the mountain, and then looking far over and away, he asked kim 
to whom tho bog and river and land belonged a hundred yein 
ago ; and ho made answer, to the O'Bourices and B'Arcy^ wko 
married into one ; and then he pointed to where the wood kai 
stood, and asked how it had been all levelled, and the birds Hhd 
inherited it of tho Almighty forced to fly along with the four wudi 
of heaven to seek another home; and he said it was becanse of 
tho debts gathered over it : and my father asked again who kid 
tho lands now, and my brother said, the stranger and the conmif 
man. ^Ay," wont on my father, ^and the money lender; ikB 
horrotper is banished from the face of the earth," says my £iUuif 
* but tho lender is established in his stead. We'll go on as we atef 
says my fathor, ^ not spending all we earn, but laying by all ir« 
(UU1, and then putting out our oum honestly. I well know tks 
dangor of debt, and the debt of danger. We'll leam to do ifitk- 
out what wo can*t pay for, and give God thanks we don't owe tks 
value of a brow farthing through the oounthry." Mj fiitherks 
a saying,* contiuuod the pretty chatterer, * that debt is likeagnii 
of niustarti sood, that springs into a great tree.' 

* Ko*s a wi90 man," muttered Lanty, who was too nrach of tbe 
old (tohiH^l fully to >'alue tho wholesome doctriiie — ^which, nun* 
o%*\^r, wasi givon at an injudicious time. * He^s a wise man witk 
a biA^'r hctid on his shoulders than a heart in his bosson^ and 
UmlVwliat I dou*t like; 

«Tha(V Ui^ (hruo all out.* hastily replied KatUeon. *Mj 
f^(horV h\>«Hi <iind heart aiv much of a size;, thank Ood, and thal^ 
(ho U\>«»ii\^! And sare^ if he could have sanred the young 
»M«rtor ho wxHiUi* 

* A\» ;^N\ wUon $M-vkv is not needed; there** muij say that^* 

* I \k^i\^ Wx\ow whai'« c\>Rio to y«.' oxdairaed the girl, hmali^f 
xuu^ \v\v,^ ^ ^ Ihx; IM ;;j(kx? tho bis ous of vox own mouth to give 
(o K't^^ An>l «tv^ >K\H(\: d^l my ^H'le* Laasy. in apite of yer bad 

*\\x^i-:,' \\vi ^Vh-^** TSkxi Ijutty. 'ZV it then; the yooog 
hxN^m V* \NM • sit^^v ".^Kv 5Sf o«sL Tifc? i&jscher isn't fled tbe 
^^^»*v^^^ . K*:^*^'***. V* ,vrt*\« ^if ^. he was s e iaed with tho 
w><^%Kv«^ *;Ni I >v > -t *w:nT frvot th* ^n^abanes that wonW 
U4\v U*v\ "^^w ^> "^^ ;-*>v >c*!ii*cc artik if ttiey had had their wsf. 
Ux' ^«^ ^a^*' N^vv^vvc\\\ K' vvtuc iicii cc^ tic. fi&^ onmmeeHf 
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jon'd pity him from yer heart The spirit is so high in him, thai 
he'd die before he'd let any one — ^I mane any of &a own sort — 
know where ho is, or how ho is: and he's wanting the little 
nourishments, which, God help us, his mother, and grandmother, 
and groat-grandmother, and every mother he ever had in the 
world, bestowed upon all belonging to them in the counthry. 
Sure tfiey ever ajid always considered the poor their oum people* 
Tot he's made a resolution not to go on trust for anything; though 
we're oxpecting money every day from on uncle he has, that's a 
general in foreign service, to get liim out of the counthry whin 
the suspicion is over, and the coast clear, and he able : and, Kath* 
leen, what I wanted to tell yer father was, that I'm afeard his 
bitthcr foe. Jack Cronan of Limerick, suspects he's not gone, from 
seeing mo about, and is watching me when I go up towards the 
Black Abbey. Now, though yor father's hard, he's honest ; and 
as the poor masther never settled that ould thrifle of a bill about 
tho last horses and things, that was renewed so often, why, those 
mano-hoorted vagabonos would think he was like themselves, and 
never suspect he was doing Masther IKArcy a good turn. So I 
was thinking that you, I mane yer father, would maybe' 

* Take him all we have on our bare knees, watch him, and tind 
him, and save him, and get him out of the hands of his inimies at 
last, God be praised 1' exclaimed the generous-hearted girl. * Oh, 
Lanty, I'll forgive you all you said. To be sure we'll put a blind 
on the law ; and sure enough it's my father will manage every- 
tliing, and you only did huii justice. But you said something 
about his wanting ; shall I take him mother's cordial, and the tay^ 
and the cake, and everything in the house at onct? No one 
would suspect 7716, you know, Lanty ; only, in God's name, where 
in the Black Abbey could you have put liim away}' 

* I'll give you the tokens, avourneeny whin yor father comes in; 
I could have got what ho wanted, only for the waywardness he 
shows. And, bosides, I know Fm walched! 

Not many minutes after this disclosure, the farmer, his wife, 
and oldest daughter returned ; and it would have been a lesson 
worth remembering to those who argue on the selfishness of 
human nature, to have witnessed the zeal displayed by tliooe 
humble but warm-hearted people in the cause of one who had 
injured them, but whoso injuries were forgotten the moment his 
real situation was known. This is no fable, invented by tho 
author to bear out a theory. I have known innumerable in- 
stances whore, stimulated partly by the clannish feeling towards 
their landlords, and partly by the natural generosity of their chfr* 
racters, the peasant-Irish have completely sacrificed themselves 
to benefit those who had injured them in a pecuniary point qf 
view — which is tlie last injury they woidd dream of resenting. In 
Ireland, they do not value money as wo do in Kngland, and his 
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want of punctuality in the discharge of pecuniary engagemeDte 
is injurious to himself and to all with whom he is connected. Bat 
Murphy's conduct was the more noble, because his habits bad 
been at variance with those of his landlord. 

' I thought you*d do the right thing/ said old Lanty, while tests 
trickled down his cheeks. * There are many have ihe heart as 
good towards the masther, and maybe softer; but there^s none 
have so much sinse.' 

It was arranged that Lanty should lie by for a couple of dayi^ 
and that either Murphy or his daughters should convey what was 
necessary to the Black Abbey for the poor sufferer. 

The country had not yet done talking of his imprudence^ nu»- 
fortunes, and rapid disappearance from amongst them. Thejr 
could understand his extravagance and carelessness ; but if they 
had known, they could hardly have comprehended, Uie sensitivo- 
ness and pride that would, independently of the circumstaooes 
which left no alternative between voluntary or jail confinement, 
have compelled D' Arcy to hide what ho considered a dishonoured 
head in the depths of the grave, sooner than have it seen by hit 
old associates. The storm had been even more desperate than 
ho anticipated ; and agitation brought on fever, which his humble 
friend had truly designated as * the sickness.' To the services of 
poor old Lanty B'Arcy 0*Rourko had an undoubted right; but 
he saw his old friend sinking under exertions which wore likely 
to destroy him rapidly. The only thing those of his obdurate 
creditors could obtain by detaining him in prison was revenge; 
and this, as I Juive said, for debt, found no echo in the generality 
of Irish hearts. Many were the instructions Lanty gave Murphy 
as to what he was to say and do when he visited ' the masther:' 
that night his directions were particular indeed : one thing only 
ho did not feel it necessary to recommend — ^perfect silence; ho 
knew they would die sooner than betray their trust. 

That night Murphy took down his gun, and being amply pTO> 
vided with all things necessary, which his wife and daughters 
prepared with unusual care, departed on his mission. The good 
woman would not call her husband back for fear of ' turning his 
luck,' but she ran after to whisper in his ear * that he was to 
remimber it was one of the rale ould stock he was going to, and 
to be very particular in his manners, especially iiowy as the 
dear gintleman was in sore throuble.' This was in unison with 
the farmer's own opinion, and ho was somewhat offended at the 
caution which his own generous feelings, clad in coarser garments, 
told him was unnecessary. 

Many visions floated before him as ho climbed the rocky accli- 
vity leading to the Black Abbey. The footpath was wild and 
tangled. First of all ho had to ford through a portion of that 
peculiarly Irish morass that adheres to the mountaia side^ tlien 
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to Spring from crag to crag, until having attained the highest point 
commanding a view of the ivied ruins, which lay peacefully in a 
little dell sunk between two hills, he paused to consider what he 
«hould say. Murphy's salutation to friend or foe, to superior or 
inferior, would have been ready without thought, but IVArcy waa 
a combination of all at once. The national fealty to his landlord 
that had been, was combated with the severe loss and dcgradar 
tion he had endured from his reckless habits and broken pro- 
mises. B'Arcy was vastly his superior in birth and education, 
but the upright and honest spirit, the firm purpose and taintless 
word of a firecbom man, assured the brave tiller of the soil that 
those high moral qualities elevate the peasant, while their abuse 
degrades the peer. He stood alone under the canopy of heaven ; 
the pale stars were * dreaming their path through the sky/ the 
rabbits were gambolling in the moonlight, and the hoot of the 
owl ascended from the little valley, mingled with the honest bark 
of the distant dog. Murphy paused to consider what he should 
say. He knew what the ardent and fiery temper of the young 
man had been, and he had a shrewd suspicion that it would rebel 
against, not yield to, circumstances. He almost wished he had 
suffered his wife to come ; she would certainly do nothing wrong. 
. While these ideas were passing through his mind with what may 
well be called the * rapidity of thought,' he fancied ho heard some 
one breathing near him, and turning suddenly round, he saw the 
shadow of a man reflected on an opposite rock. Ho called out 
'Who goes there?' and seeing the shadow retreat, levelled his 
musket, declaring he would fire if there was no reply. It ad- 
vanced, and the next moment Murphy saw it was the very 
person old Lanty had named as being on the watch for him. 
After the recognition had taken place, Cronan asked what 
brought him on the mountain, which Murphy answered in the 
true Irish fashion by asking another question, what brought him 
there? and Cronan, in reply, thinking he had secured an ally, 
told him his suspicions, tliat, instead of having fled the country, 
he really believed the young squire was ' on his keeping' somo- 
where, for he had certainly observed Lanty * prowling' where he 
never prowled before : he declared his intention of watching 
, while he had a leg to stand on, and having his revenge at the 
last. Murphy knew well tliat expostulation would be vain, and 
contradiction worse. 

< Indeed I' he answered; 'well, ould Lanty has been on the 
prowl, like, but more like an ould bird whose young has desarted 
the nest than anything else. I'm going to the ould abbey with 
some things my wife has prepared for a poor craythur that's lying 
in the fever there like a dog in a ditch.' 

' Cross o' Cricst about us 1 ' exclaimed Cronan, blessing himself 
hastily ; ' you don't mean that you are going down to the abbey 

B 
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inth things — ^walkiiig straight into the jaws of deaHif Snnly iff9 
not mad yoa are!' 

<Oh, I've a charm against it,' answered Murphy laagUng; 
* that's what I have. If yon've any idea of Mr O'Bourke's beag 
on ^'his keeping" here, you'd better oome down wiHi me flud 
Bee.' 

* May the holy saints be abont met' answered the other; *Ffe 
been through every inch of the place alone this evening, flid 
eould not see a thing but the bat^ the beetle^ and crawling cnj' 
ihurs. Fm sure you must be out in saying any living thing v 
there, barring such-like, for I walked it through and throwgh.* 

*War you in it yesterday?* inquired Murphy. 

<Ko,' said Oronan ; <I was not ; for I had no snspioion of irfat 
I told you till yesterday, and I don't like having any call to flodi 
places. But, God bless us ! sure even to nab hun, I'd not go mir 
the sicknessy and it so mortal bad through the counthry.' 

'Well, the poor craythur my woman had the pity on was there 
yesterday anyhow, Mr Cronan ; and you may depind on it, if she 
wasn't aUve there to-day, she's lying dead among tiie bonefi^ tr 
briers, or fallen into some half grave.' 

* Don't go on! don't go on!' ejaculated the coward, tremUmg. 
'I tell you there's nothing living there; and sore afther death 
it's more taking than before. Dont go on !' 

* Oh, Fd have no business home without knowing the rights of 
it,' persisted Murphy; 'and if you think at all abont the jwi^ 
squire' 

* To the devil with him !' he exclaimed. ' ' Fve caoght ray detA 
maybe, as well as lost my money, through him and his. May the 

heavy and bitther curse of Bang went Murphy's gim eio 

the curse could be pronounced. * Tou'd frighten tiie sonl oat of 
any one !' said the man. * What did you fire fort' 

' To waste my powder, it appears,' replied the fiumer, cahnly 
reloading, * for I've missed the rabbit.* 

* Good-night,' said the other, hastening off in an opposite diiee* 
tion. ' Tou've no sinse to thrust yourself into the jaws of death, 
as I tould you before. FIl go see afther ould Lanty, for I sup- 
pose hell be on the right tack. I traced him twice in this diree- 
tion, and thought it must be here — ^but it couldn't. I wish I oould 
hinder ye from going. Well, good-night.* 

* I stopt the curse that time anyhow/ thought the fiumer, as he 
observed the man's receding figure. * I'm glad I stopt the corse! 
I hate curses ; they hang over the innocent like a raven over a 
lamb, and are heavy and bitther above the guilty. But I can 
hardly blame him ; he credited beyant his strength — credited in 
depindencG, and was desaved : it's hard to boar. But the suffOT- 
ing brought by such as the poor squire is often worst where it's 
not seen, and makes no noise. A gentleman breaks his woid 
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wiih a poor tradoeman, tho poor tradesman cannot keep hU with 
those who supply him with leather, or cloth, or groceries, or let it 
he what it may : he is charged more and more for everything he 
wants — he cannot sell as others do, who have ready money or 
nnsoiled credit to go to market wiUi — he grows dispirited, and 
thinks, work as he may, he cannot koop his head above water — 
lie sinks and sinks, ruined, to his grave, amid a starving fsunily — 
and all through the want of forethought or punctuality on tho 
part of tho gintry, who little imagine that the five pound or three 
pound to the poor man who humbly asks for his " little bill,'* is of 
more consequence to him than if a rich trader dunned boldly for 
00 many hundreds. I wonder are great folks as thoughtless in 
every covntryT he said aloud, wliilo proceeding to his destina- 
tioci ; * I hope not. Anyhow, I know ho*d run ton mile from the 
aickneas. Uc*s fairly off now, and I am free. Ay, let him go 
watch ould Lanty, who is *cute enough to send him oa a wrong 
scent.' 

Lanty had secreted his master in a small square underground 
chamber, not exactly a vault, nor yet a room ; the air was ad- 
( mittod through a loophole at one side, on a level with the roof; it 
- Jbad been used formerly as a sort of restingplace for those who 
.■carried the coffins of the O'Rourkes to their last home; and two 
large stones, that occupied the whole of one side, marked the 
entrance to the vault of D'Arcy's ancestors. It had been in- 
habited for many years by a * holy man,' who^ after performmg 
his penance of fasts and seclusion, disappeared from ^e country 
altogether about a year before the young squire's ruin. The en- 
trance was then closed, as a child playing about the abbey had 
fellen in, and been seriously injured. The very existence of sudh 
a place of refuge was unknown to Cronan, who, be it remembered, 
was not an inhabitant of tho neighbourhood. 

When Murphy entered, he could only discover at first a heap 
of old tapestry laid along throe high-backed cliairs, which Lanty 
had so arranged, as to form a sort of couch for the sufferer ; and 
the words, ' At last, at last you are come !' were succeeded by a 
feeble movement ; and while Murphy struck a light by the aid of 
his gun-fiint, D'Arcy managed to raise liimself on one elbow, and 
f^aze wildly on his visitor, whom ho now perceived was not 
Lanty. 

* Don't oome near mo I ' he exclaimed — * don't come near me I I 
know you now ; but I'll never be taken alive ; I've sworn it. I 
have lain all day watching these stones, and wondering if they 
would open for me. But don't come near nio, Muq)hy. I sup- 
pose you rode hero, eh ? "Well, some have horses, but others have 
none — but others have none!' he repeated wildly; while tho 
farmer, overpowered by tlie sight, as he afterwards said, * of the 
bravo flower of the counthry cut down and blasted,' stood per- 
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fecUy powerless opposite to him, the candle flaring against Ufe 
walls, and giving just sufficient light to enable D'Arcy, when a 
little more cool, to observe the mingling of agony and pity de- 
picted in his face, while tears coursed each other rapidly down 
his manly checks. The young squire then became alarmed for 
Lanty, and eagerly inquired S he had caught the fever, which 
gavie Murphy an opportunity of explaining all in a few words. At 
"Gist the young man waS silent; but true generosity is infections; 
it is a sort of signal-light, which, when lit up in one bosom, wiU 
communicate to the next, without any seeming contact. And 
weak as an infant from disease, faint for want of sostenanoe^ 
utterly and completely exhausted, the last of his race sobbed like 
a sick baby on the shoulder of the kind-hearted Murphy. < I wish 
it was my wife was in it,' said the fanner ; ' Pm mi^ty unhandy 
about yer honour, so I am ; and sure she shall come and tind yer 
honour, if you will let her.' 

* Don't ** honour" me, Murphy,' said D'Arcy sadly; Tve no 
state left now.' 

' Ough, what matter?' he answered; * the state may go, but the 
honour Hves in a man's own breast. I'd uphould it through the 
connthry, that it's alive there anyhow ; andf pldse Ghd, whin yer 
honour is avt of the fangs of the fever, and the hands of per inimies, 
ye'll prove it. Give an honest man time to get through his 
throubles, and he'll prove he's honest — I'm sure of that.' 

* God bless you. Murphy ! — God bless you!' he murmured. It 
was astonishing how, in a couple of hours. Murphy improved the 
aspect of the place. Lanty had brought some old carpeting and 
matting there by stealth, which had been thrown away as value- 
less, and by it's aid the worthy farmer concealed the entrance to 
the vault, and managed to make a more comfortable couch. He 
kindled a fire, and contrived to keep it burning all nighty despite 
the smoke, which, as the night was calm, escaped ti^ugh the 
rugged entrance. The fire enabled him to supply his patient with 
warm tea during the watching hours. At times D'Arcy's mind 
wandered ; but in general he was tolerably calm, though most 
anxious about his old servant. He talked to Muiphy about the 
future, and his resolve to starve rather than go in debt — a resofai* 
tion which the farmer declared would make a greater man of 
him than ever. And when the morning came, and Murphy was 
obliged to depart, the young squire experienced the benefit that 
is easier felt than explained, and which always succeeds a con- 
versation with a person of strong mind, no matter how on- 
learned. 

*I did not deserve this from you,' said D'Arcy; *I did not 
think you would give it. Lanty know you better than I did.' 

* He hiid a betther right, sir, being one of ourselves. It isnH 
Hie likes of you, in general^ that understands the hearts qf the poor* 
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But sure, sir, dear, I have the honour of sawing you, and that's a 
rich reward for mo.* 

It is rarely that one of Murphy's countrymen is ho riglit-judg^ 
ing, rarely that he would be able to separate the giving tlie horse 
on credit to the young squire from tlic personal service rendered 
gratuitously, but the straightforward honest man had, as he well 
said, his reward ; and wliile I give him due praise for his warmth 
and wisdom, I must remember that D' Arcy endured much ; for 
to accept most generous service from one he liad injured, was 
deeply humiliating to the tried and wounded spirit. Troud also 
by inheritance — a pride that had been both trampled on and 
goaded — if D'Arcy O'liourko had been of a common muid, ho 
would have taken refuge in his pride, gatliered himself up therein, 
as in a mantle, and cultivated the idea tliat being a lord of the 
soil gave him right over 'his people,' as I Imve heard them 
called, forgetting that the real law of landlord and tenant is an 
interchange of services, one having the gold coin which he ex- 
changes for its value in silver, or it may be brass, yet still receiv- 
ing the value. But D'Arcy's mind was not of a common or coarso 
order ; he had persisted in the errors of his caste from habit, and 
a desire to keep up the dignity of his ftmiily, little dreaming that 
the man who runs in debt beyond his ability to pay, surrcndera 
his peace of mind, and prostrates his dignity under tlie feet of his 
creditor. When awoke fully to a sense of liis situation, his resolve 
was boldly and bravely taken; and though tlie nature of the 
cure was so severe that the patient might sink beneath its 0})erar 
tion, still, if he survived, he did so in tlie genuine pride of con- 
scious strengtli, in the enjoyment of tliat mental health which 
enables a man to look steadily forward to a given end, tliat end 
being iionoub, the honour of an honest man — the noNOUR from 
whose star a ray of glory expands on every side. 

In the meantime, the report that * a travelling woman was ill 
of the fever in the Black Abbey, and that Murphy of the liill and 
his wife were able to sec afblier her witliout danger, on account of 
the charrum,' was industriously circulated, and obtained easy 
belief in a credulous district. Laiity, though suffering from 
severe illness, like the }>oor bird in the story managed to decoy 
the intruder from tlie cherished nest, and had the satisfaction of 
knowing that Cronan believed * the masther,' if still in the coun- 
try, was secreted some five miles off". Tliis was all they desired, 
except, indeed, the recovery of the poor sufferer, which, the un- 
deviating attention of Murphy and his family accelerated. To 
Mrs Murphy's great relief, she discovered on her first visit that 
the young man luid not been suffering from the sickness^ but 
from a fearful derangement . of the nervous system, amounting 
almost to insanity — a nervous intermittent sort of fever. * ** Brain 
sickness " is not catching anyhow 1' slio said joyfully to her hus* 
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bond. Tm thinking that first of all to haye it, hoBiey dear, 
people must have brain; and you know/ she added, smiting at her 
husband, ' none of the Murphys have enough to let loose fbr that' 

' Every kindness you show m^' said D* Arcy, when he iras suffi- 
ciently recoTored to move about his narrow diamber — ^eveiy 
kindness you show me is like a dagger in my hecoi. I M not 
desenro it/ He was always inquiring what was said of him 
throughout the country, and when it was likely he could leaTe ii 
It was interestiag to observe what able tactidans b«4h Murphj 
and his wife be<^yacie, simply by the teadiing of a IsmA heari 
They let him know all that would be pleasant fbr him to hear, 
and avoided all that was contrary. At last they took advaslag* 
of the darkness of a summer night, and removed him to their own 
cottage, where the change of air and the additumal eonlertB 
tended greatly to accelerate his recovery; but still he reoHuiefl 
the shadow, the very shadow, of his former self — bo wora^ m 
weak, that he was literally unable to raise his cop of gm^ to Mb 
own lips. They made his bed in Hhe loft/ which was above ike 
kitchen; and as the boards rested on the thick rafters^ and then 
was no ceiling beneath, D*Arcy OBourke heard ev^fythmg thai 
was said in the house ; and to poor Mrs Murphy it seined as 
though illness had sharpened his perceptions^ for soisetimes the 
Boighbours would talk what she did not wish him to hear. 

* Did ye hear, Mrs Murphy, that the new people at the 1)% 
house are going to pull down every cabin on the red slip near the 
cross-roads? Oh! the throuble must be heavy on the yon^ 
squire, wherever he is, to think of the suffering he Inrowg^t on As 
poor by not taking care of his own.* Or, 

< Oh ! dear, there^s Tom Mulligan of the Forge gMie altogelher 
to the bad; he's fled the counthry, and they say his sickfy wift^ 
and the four grawls, must take to tke road,* He was a thrifog 
man la a small way, until the young squire gave him an wder 
f(Hr the new iron gat^ just whin he came of age ; he thought Ikd 
would make him, and ran in debt for the iron. Bare, like eveiy* 
thing else, they w«re never paid for.' Or, 

*Sad news this morning, Mrs Murphy, ma'am. Mrs Kowlw 
died last night; she was always mighty tinder abo<^ the heari| 
and her little way of business was destroyed through the geiags 
on at the big house. People, who maybe only wanted an exeose^ 
said they ciHild not pay her, because the squire never paid theoL 
But she's gone now anyhow.' 

Mrs Murphy tried all she could to keep these babbling tongees 
in order. Sometimes she told them to ' spake aisy, ^or one of ^ 
girls was above on the bed sick.' Sometimes she dismissed a 
neighbour with the information that she ' had a power and all of 
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work to do;' but though hor oldest daughter, and Kathloon, both 
exerted their ingenuity to the utmost to keep tlio houso quiet^ 
they could not always succeed ; and if the subject hod not been 
of such an agonizing nature, D*Arcy must have admired the 
43iratagems put in requisition on his account 

This was bitter schooling. He knew perfectly well that ho luul 
inconvenionced and distressed the rich, but he had not imagined 
that the influence of his own and his faioQuly's imprudence had so 
injured the poor. Those who had heaped blessings on his head 
as he passed along, and whose faces he knew even as his own, the 
more gentle and unpretending their complaints wore, the more he 
suffered. 

'Ah I sure the poor gintleman could not help it; he'd liare 
paid it if he had it, Qod help him I' Or, 

* They say he's gone beyond seas. Well, betther luck to hint 
wherever he goos. Sure the good drop was in him 1 — we know 
that. Qod break hard fortune before every one's child T Or, 

* Ah 1 it's not right of us to bo so hard upon the poor young 
gintleman. What else could be expected from the way he waa 
reared, rm sure, thmigk we must ecU our payteea dry ihU year 
ikrough his manesy I can forgive him ; he did not mane it.' 

D'Arcy O'Bourke had often inquired why Lanty did not come 
and see him, and not one of the kind people who laboured so 
earnestly to minister to his wants could toll him that Lanty was 
breathing out hia last faithful breath in a neighbouring cottage. 
Various excuses were made, the principal being, that 'Sure he 
was watching the post for his honour, and when a letther came, 
he'd bring it' — or, ' He had hurt his foot with a splinter, and could 
not walk, and the people would be wondering if ho was carried 
to the Murphys.' The old servant had outlived ' his people,' out- 
lived all his skffections, save the strongest and dearest. . The poor 
creatures where he was taken ill made up a little bed for him in 
a shed — that is to say, they gave him their own, and slept them- 
selves on loose straw, for aelfhaa no place in the heart qf an Irish 
peasant, I remember once hearing a poor cabin-keeper address 
her son» who had been some time in Dublin, in the following 
words: — 'It's yerself yo*ro thinking of, and I'm ashamed of yo — to 
deny the poor traveller yer bed! Who'll make your bed in 
heaven, I wonder, if ye don't give to the poor 1 I never thought 
I should have had such a son!' Lanty Lurgan's sole comfort 
during the last days of his existence arose from hearing daily, 
through the medium of the benevolent Murphys^ that the young 
master was better. 

'I know I'm going, Kathleen, avoumeen; I know I am. If I 
could only see ^e lettlier from his uncle, and look on his sweet 
face onct more, I'd die aisy ; for what's done can't bo undone now. 
The letther wUl come under cover to me, for a doakj, yoa 
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know; and snre enough if Fm not in the world to receive ii^ 
what will he do at all ?' 

* Don't bother yerself, Lanty, honey — don't; you'll be well 
enough by and by; yell go with the young masther away; keep 
up yer heart ; maybe the letther will come to-day or toKmorrow,' 
replied the weeping E^thleen. 

* Yes, avoumeen, yes ; I will be well enough by and by — betther 
than ever, I know that, praise be to his holy name who provides 
a place where the poor are made rich, and the troubled comforted 
— I know that ! But^ Kathleen, though the trees know that the 
spring will bring them fresh flowers, they keep on the auld ones as 
long as they can — it's nature, child. I know I shall see him hen' 
afler^ but still I want to see him Aere— just' onct. I remimber a 
poor ould setther of his father's, very ould entirely it was, and 
the baste had lost the use of its hind-legs, and we wanted to end 
it ; but the young masther would not hear of it, and had the odM 
baste brought up to a little room he had off his own, and, to plase 
him, I used to tind ould Nero. And, ^ Lanty," he says to me 
one morning with his sunbame of a smile, ^ Lanty, whin ye're an 
ould man, I'll tind you, my boy, as you have tinded my fath^s 
poor dog," ho says ; and I says, "Gk)d bless you, Masther D'Arcy ;* 
and I had hardly said the words, when the baste comes staggering 
out of the little room, dragging its poor legs afther it, and I saw 
the dart of death in its two eyes, and I wanted to put him back, 
but the young masther wouldn't, and the craythur dragged on to 
its feet, and the masther put down his hand to coax it, like ; and 
Nero put out his ould tongue and licked his hand over and ovw 
for more than a minute, then turned up its head with a shiw, 
and died. And with that Masther D'Arcy took his own forehead 
betwixt his palms, and I saw the tears drop, drop, dropping on 
the dead dog. ** Let me take it away, D' Arcy, honey," says I, for- 
getting to ** masther " him, for my heart was full ; but he would 
not — only turned the head and closed the eyes of the craythur, as 
if it was a Christian. 

"Masther," says I, after a bit, * will you let me die that way 
whin my hour comes ; and will you do as much for me as you've 
done for Nero ?" 

'And he grips me by the hand, and says, ''Yes, Lanty, God 
knows I will, and more." "I only ax as much," I says.' And 
Lanty added, ' If I could have as much, I'd die happy.' 

The next evening, when the Murphys were occupied as usual — 
some spinning, some knitting, and the men and boys looking to 
their cattle, or half asleep over the fire — a little child in the neigh- 
bourhood entered with the observation, 'There's one without 
wants ye, Mr Murphy, sur.' Murphy rose and followed his guide^ 
and leaning against a tree that flanked the gable end of the 
house, was Lanty Lurgan, his greatcoat flung over his shoolderB^ 
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and his white liair and unshorn beard glittering in the fading 
liglit. The good man exclaimed tliat his visitor was mad; but 
a smile was his only reply— a smile so grim and ghastly, that it 
made the farmer start ; and then ho drew forth a letter, and the 
words * It's come at last ; just lot me see and give it him,* crept 
from between his lips. The fanner managed to employ or dis- 
miss those not in the secret of D'Arcy's concealment, and then 
Lanty entered, without any assistance, beneath the hospitable 
roof. 

'Oh, Daddy Lanty !' exclaimed Kathleen, flying towards him ; 
and then, horrified at the expression of his countenance, so death- 
like and wretched, she drew back, and observed to her sister, 
* That sure there must be something about him not right, for he 
wint up the ladder to the loft with a noiseless step, and the look 
of a spirit.' The setting sun was throwing his farewell beams 
over the landscape, and a light of mingled yellow and red entered 
the loft through an o])ening the wortliy farmer had * pulled * in 
the thatch to admit air and sunshine to the invalid. D'Arcy was 
seated on his narrow bed reading, or seeming to read, and hi» 
countenance, though pale, wore the expression of one who, hav- 
ing gone through the worst, is resolved to exert himself for the 
best. On seeing Lanty, he started forward to receive him, and 
though judiciously apprised a few minutes before that the old and 
&ithful servant was very ill, he was quite imprepared for the 
epectral appearance wliich, flinging oiF his hat^ almost sank at 
Ms feet. 

*It*8 come masther! — it*s come 1* he muttered, extending the 
letter to his master. * Hero it is ; and / brought it, and seen you 
onct more — a7ul seen you onct more ! There's money in it, masther, 
honey, and the cotist's clear now, and ye can get clean ofi^, and bo 
a great man. Sure yer young years have hardly blossomed yet f 
But, masther, honey, avick! — and they are a'most my last words 
— don't forget ovXd Ireland, though the throuble came on ye in 
it ; and ye war too high in yersclf to be among your equals, sure 
ye did not want a humble friend. I'm a'most gone— and the dis- 
tinctions of life are a'most gone — and all I can say is, it isn't thtJ 
jewels on the hand that gives the charity we look at, but the hand 
itself. Give me a drink, for God's sake! — I'm choking; anc^ 
masther, honey, open yer letter. Sure I've kept ye from doing so 
long enough! Let me see ye open it!' he continued, while his 
master's eyes were fixed upon him with an agonizing and intense 
gaze ; * do — ^let me see ye open it. Ah ! the Lord bo praised I — 
though my own eyes are dim, I see it now — I see it all now ! It's 
me, the poor Lanty Lurgan, yer honour's thinking of, and not 
yerself— I see that. IsnH that ^{/e to my heart! Oh! my joy! 
Look I I've lived many a day in the height of it — the ** debt and 
danger" I mano — ^until I thought I was used to it; but it broke 
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ihe heart in me ai last, even I, who was Imhh in it — i^s posaonad 
it is — it ended me; but yoa'U be oat of its reach. I praise the 
Lord for that! and yet yon wont, masther, maehree! — tiie hoi/^ 
will be, bat not the hearty not the mind. Oh my Ckidl^ he added, 
<daq^ing his withrared fingers together until the bones ra^ed in 
the loose skin — 'oh my Gh)d! to think that while so many is 
^ashingy and qimding, and striving for masthery — to think that 
all that time tl^y are only hapmg curses on their own gravesi* 

* Ohy Lanty I lionty I' exclaimed B'Arcy ; < do you, too, reproadi 
mei' 

The old man started as firom a dream, and sinking at hia mss- 
tev's feet^ clasped his knees, and while lo(^dng wi&y with his 
j^ed eyes in his face, answered, * Me ! is it II — me! OhI nay 
the heavenly powers frargive a dying sinner ! Me I — did 1 1— did I! 
— ^'twasa cfo*ame, maybe^ I tould; it could be '^o^hing else! It 
was a drame, Tm sore, masther— it was; bat you'll £oigiye ne. 
Beproach^oM/ No^masthw. Bless — Uess — ^Uessyovil Mayatt 
the powexB of heaven and earth bless yoo, my own daur mas- 
thfliri' 

D^Arey, greatly moved, moved even to tears, hong oy&c his 
tkithfol servant^ and endeavoured to raise him ; hoi in vak^: he 
eontinned to grasp his knees with the gra^ of a dying man. 

'Kess you, Masther I^Arcy; open the letter— do, dear. I 
ean't see yoa now ; there^s a mist betwixt usy but I see yer shadsw. 
Fm here — ^I feel yer hot tears upon my cheek. Christ be pcaise^ 
Fve my wish I Pm like the ould masther's dog Nero. Fm dying 
— at — ^yer — ^feet — and you've cried — over — ^Lanty — the oald--dog 
of the family— and— thaf a— all !' 

It was indeed all — the old servant was dead; and XyArey 
O'Boi^ke lifted up his voice and wept. It seemed as ihou^ thfl 
grave of all dear things yawned at his feet. The old man had 
cherished even his fanlts; he had been his nurse, his playfeUoWf 
his friend, his slave. He had hoped to have taken him with him 
to a foreign land, but the hope had expired! — ^the warm, true 
heart had ceased to beat; and for the first time when he, his 
master, called, there was no reply. 

The letter contained a far more liberal supply than D'Arcy 
expected; and with the increasing and strengthening love of j]ifl> 
tioe which was fast spuming all other thoughts from his min^ 
the young man forced upon the Murphys ample remuneration £ar 
their trouble, and a small sum for several of the poor who had 
been overwhelmed by the wreck, which, he frankly confessed, the 
svstem pursued by his family and himself had created. 'Tbo 
tmie will come, if I live, when I will pay all,' he added, when 
preparing to accompany the true-hearted fanner to the nearest 
•eaport, where his uncle had arranged that a vessel was to coi^ 
Toy him to his destination. 
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* Vm sure of it» with the blessing of God,' said Murphy. * And 
thin, inslead of riding out of the place in the gray of the evening 
•^whichy to be sure, is the pleasauteet — ^yer honour will come in 
faroad day like ajiash of lightning in yer own coach wid four 
beautiful horses ; but ye mustn't get married till ye come baok, 
because a furrin wife miglit turn yer head from yer own land.* 

^Hould yor tongue,* said his wife; *what do you know about it! 
WovidnH she love the land for his aakeT 

Each liad prepared some ' token for his honour ' — a pair of 
lambs*-wool stockings, or a red comforter, or a pair of worsted 
gloves. *And now,* said Murphy, when they got to the boat 
which liad been some time in waiting, ' I hope yer honour will 
accept the beteie that brought ye down to the waiher — it*s own 
brother to Badger — and sure * 

But D'Arcy would not hear of this. He quitted his beautiM 
crantry and his friend in a silence more eloquent than words; 
and the last thing he saw through the clear midnight air ef 
a moonlight night was Murphy kneeling on the shore^ while hit 
kande were outstretched towards the receding boat. When he 
nnpaeked his little valise, he discovered that all the money he hcui 
given to Murphy for himself tuaa folded in hii beH eilk homdher^ 

» » » » 

Tesirs rolled on. The very old were dead, and those who had 
been young had grown gray, when it was rumoured about the 
country that old Murphy was giving money to a great number of 
people who had suffered distress in consequence of the ruin of 
the last of the (yRourkes ; a thing which had occurred before some 
were bom, and when others were just beginning te go * their 
ksie.' Borne said he visited the country himself for that a large 
headstone was put over a grave that the young had called * un- 
ICBOWB * in the Abbey yai^ ; it was only inscribed, * To the. me- 
mory of Lanty Lurgan, a fiuthfiil friend.* 

There, however, was the stone ; and some said a tall large 
figure had been seen kneeling by the grave. Be that as it may, 
eld Murphy was called a < proud old man,' chiefly becaase he 
wore a ^goold' watch in his fob like a gentleman, which watch 
has some letters * printed* round it, which his children, grandchilr 
dren, and great-grandchildren regard with peculiar veneration* 
It was only a few months ago that he inquired if the gentleman 
who had purchased the family house, with its more immediate 
estate, would part with it ; which he seems inclined to do, for he 
also has sufi'erad from the danger of debt. 

^There's one wants it,' said Murphy when speaking of it; 'one 
that's a rale hero. There was but one thing ever wrong with 
him, and in spite of everything, he got over it like a man. Ue^a 
an honour to the counthry, for his trials have been bitther. Ha 
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had what might be called trials, which I covld tell; bnt'I'iii 
grown ould, and have tould so many stories in mj time, that 
Sbough this is every word true, maybe it wouldn't be . behevecL 
Only this I'll say to ould and young, rich and poor, bond and 
free, Keep clear o/'debt, and y^ll keep dear <>/'bang£b! 



THE TENANT-RIGHT. 

* Sir, I advocate the tenant-right.'— TAe Candidate, 

* You have a fine time of it among the quality, there's no deny- 
ing it,' said Mary Connor to her foster-sister, Grace Kenny. 

* You have, miss, a fine time of it; and why not? Sure it's your 
birthright, dear. You have as much right to the carriage as I 
have to the piggin,' she continued, lifting it up from the ground 
with a cheerful smile, and poising it upon her head with the grace 
of a Grecian nymph. 

*But, Mary, why do you not come up to the big house and 
be my own maid ? My dear uncle lets me do just as I like. I 
might have twenty own maids if I wished. Bell will soon go 
away to be married ; so do, Mary, come ; surely I have a right to 
my foster-sister?' 

* Every right in life, dear ; next to my grandmother.' 

*And, Phil ' added the young lady; *but indeed, Mary, 

Phil is not worthy of you. My uncle says his land is very bad.* 

' His honour could mighty aisy give him better,' replied Uie 
maiden ; < but that's nothing against Phil that I can see, though 
it may be against the land. Still, miss, dear, don't be evenin' 
Phil or any one else to me. I've plenty of time, and things will 
mend ; it's a long lane that has no turning.' 

Miss Kenny bade her foster-sister good-morning. 

Mary Connor had a great deal of native grace and dignity in 
her carriage and manner ; she was fully and beautifully formed, 
and her dark hair and eyes, combined with delicate features^ 
spoke of her southern origin. She was, so to say, more ladylike 
than Grace — a laughing, mischievous, blue -eyed, round -nosed 
little person — ^but whose attractions were pronounced * surpassing,' 
under the influence of ten thousand pounds. Not one in posses- 
sion, and nine in prospective, but ten thousand in actual cash. 
Grace drove on, humming *my heart's my own;' while Mary, 
more thoughtful, walked slowly along the mountain-path that 
skirted Philip Boyle's farm. She was going for 'spring water* 
to the- hill well ; but instead of drawing the water at once when 
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ehe arrived there, she set the piggin on the wall, and leaning 
against it, held the gate open with her hand. 

* Is it for mo you're waiting on the gate, darling ? ' exclaimed 
Philip joyfully, while he pressed her to his heart. * Sure Td have 
soon opened it, and you on the other side ! ' 

<I like to meet you here,' she replied frankly and innocently. 

* I like to meet you here, in the view of those old grand hills, and 
beside this well, where so many in old times got the sight of 
their eyes and the use of their limbs : it must be a holy place 
for all that to be done in it.* 

' I am sure of that, Mary; and, moreover and above, I've a way 
of thinking every place you are in to be holy.' 

* I wonder did Miss Grace over hear a purtier speech than 
that in her beautiful drawing-room?' said Mary laughing. <But^ 
Philip, what I wanted to talk to you about is the bit of land.' 

The expression of Philip's face changed in a moment. 'It's 
Bad to say it, Mary; but without help from the landlord, I can 
make no hand of the flEtrm. I was a fool to take it ; nothing but 
weed and shingle.' 

* Can't you get a better? There's lands changing hands now.' 

' No ; it's as much as life's worth to take the bit of land from 
a poor man when there's not another bit to be had. It's like 
taking the breath out of his body. All the murder is about the bit 
of .land, and hundreds upon hundreds of acres lying idle, darling. 
I don't mean barren rock, and deep bog, and bleak mountain, 

• though something could be done with all of them if the landlords 
either ivould help or could help ; but available land, that they can't 
cultivate themselves, and wont let any one else touch, except 
at a price they can't pay — creating the misery and starvation 

, they complain of. Look at it one way or the other way, they Ve 
bad sort of landlords for a poor fellow to have anything to do 
with.' 

* Miss Grace is very kind,' said Mary ; * she's always after me 
to go to the big house as her own maid.' 

* You'll do no such thing, my Mary,' said her lover. * Service 
is honourable and honest. I got rid of all my old ancient pride 
and prejudice at the Agricultural School ; but there's no need for 
it. My heart's own darling I I'll tell you what you'll do. I've 
got this blessed day a legacy of a hundred pounds ! ' 

* A real whole hundred pounds ! ' repeated Mary in a tone of 
great delight, and blushing ; for she guessed what would follow. 

* Yes I have ; and, darling, I'll speak to the priest this evening, 
I'll give up the farm : better do that than throw good money after 
what's gone. "We'll pack up your grandmother, and go oiF to 
America.' 

Mary turned pale. She had drawn water from that well ever 
dnce she could carry a noggin; she knew every mountain by 
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name; eyery path, every flower, had a place in her abmidaBt 
affections. 

'Don't you think, Philip,' she said, <it would be more like an 
Irishman to stick to your own country, and lay out yo«r monty 
in it, than in a land of strangers i' 

<I love every blade of the sod,' he answered, <Ood knows it; 
hat as Irdand is managed, it hardly finds graves for the dead, 
much less food for the living ! ' 

*As much as she is let to do, Philip; but if you, and the hkes 
of you, with life and means, leave her, it's worse diie^ll get 
instead of better. There's nothing staying on the next townland 
but creatures that haven't the passage-money to leave it Itfft 
heaped up alive with beggars it is.' 

* And so every spot of the island will be, unless we can have 
^e bit of land at a paying price ; unless the landlords here will 
do like the landlords elsewhere — give tenanft^gkt to iemmPs 
labour, and eucourage the willing workman. I tell you how it is: 
my grandfather had no education ; my £ftther only a little ; but I 
have had enough to make me discontented with the law — molL so 
much of the land, but of the land's lord.' 

Mary did not understand this, but she knew Philip was a 'fine 
scholar.' ^le believed all he said was right ; but her afiectioos 
were with her own country. * Philip,' she said, * I will go to Mw 
Grace, and get her to speak for us — for you I mean — and ask him 
to make an abatement in the rent^ and help you to build a siated 
house. He's one that would always do more for interest than far 
justice, and if he thought you'd la^ out the hundred pomids upon 
it ' 

'You'll be a good farmer's wife, Mary, though you're a bad fir- 
mer,' said her lover. ' No, darling, it's no use ; the land Pve paid 
two guineas an acre for isn't worth five shillings. If indeed he^ 
let me, and half-a-dozen like me, the strip he once talked o^ that^s 
of no use in life to him but as a cover for game, then I'd be talking 
to him ; but he wont, darling. It's hereafter Mr Kenny, and such 
as Mr Kenny, wUl be mourning, when they find the heart's blood, 
the bone and sinew of the country, has left it, and with BoAhing to 
the fore but those who had neither health, nor wealth, nor a good 
name to carry tiiem where a man can have a fair day's wages for 
a fair day's work. Let us go, avoumeen deeUik, befcNre poverty 
draws the marrow out of our bones ; before we're wasted by fever 
or famine; before the carelessness — and it's more carelessness 
than cruelty that does it — of Mr Kenny makes me have a call to 
the combination, which I'd be long sorry for afterwards ! Fve 
dean hands, now, thank God 1 of everything going, and a li^t 
heart, and strong limbs, and a dear little colleen that will m^e 
me a country wherever I go.' 

Mary laughed and cried by turns. Philip was esteemed the 
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lumdflomest and ' best learned ' boy in tke parish. She was an 
orphan g;irl, with the burthen of an old grandmother, so wiM^ 
that in former times she would have been esteemed a witch or a 
fiurj^woman. Certainly Miss Grace was her foster-sister, that 
yraa a great deal : but Philip might have had any girl he pleased 
long ago ; and yet now, when a hundred pounds were added to 
bis charms, he generously offered to marry her, and take her dear 
old grandmother with them to the new world. 

^Tho new world!' What an El Dorado it was to poor Maryf 
and what an enormous sum that hundred pounds appeared ; what 
ever should they do with it I The mountains whirled round during 
her homeward walk, and she hardly know how to communicate 
the news to the feeble old woman, who sat within the chimney 
watching the boiling of the potatoes, and churming an old ditty 
to the monotonous accompaniment of her wheel. Mary was 
reproved for her long delay, but she did not mind that The old 
dog put his cold nose on her foot, and a pang shot through her 
heart when she thought what should they do with the dog ; but 
Bfl Philip had so much money, perhaps they could take him also 
to America — that is, supposing they went---which they would be 
flure not to do, because Mr Kenny would not part with Philip : 
he would certainly let him have a long lease of a good farm on 
his own terms : he never could part with Philip. Still, she wocdd 
tell her grandmother : the old woman heard her to the end. 

* Mary, ma hoiuihal!* she said, * don*t be feeding your hearty dear,. 
with false music. Mr Kenny will do no such thing as you think 
-^not he: he takes pride out of his wide domain and his fat 
cattle rather than out of a comfortable tenantry ; and so did hi» 
father before him : it*s a way the gentry have got of thinking, 
that it's g^rand to have a deal of waste kmd about their houses; 
and rather than get enough out of it to pay their debts (as they 
might easy do), they send their natural body-guard to foreign 
parts, where, I am tould, after much hard work, they are nearly 
as well off as, if they war well managed, they'd be in their own 
natural country. This is all well enough for the young; bai» 
jewel Mary ! the fox loves his ould oartii, and the crow her ould 
nest. Qo with him who loves you, Mary, and who proves his 
love; but I'll lay my bones in my own land, among my own 
people, beside your sweet mother, Mary, and my own ould hus- 
band. I'd just like to rise with them on the last day. I'd be 
lonely in my coffin, darling, if I wasn't under the same sod. 
My blessing will bo about you all alike ; it will come to you over 
the sea, jewel, every morning, on the first sunbeam, fresh and 
fasting — lyour ould granny's blessing I I'll never cross your 
good-luck, my blessed, blessed child ! ' 

*Do you mind when my mother was dying?' inquired Mary. 

' Do I mind the heavy trouble of my own heart 1 ' was the reply* 
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'** If yon wish your mother's blessing to light you into Paradise,'' 
she said, ** never leave your grandmother/' I'm not going to deny 
what Ood, who sees my heart, knows that I love the very ground 
that Philip walks on. I have known him ever since I knew 
night from day. When I was too little to cross the brook going to 
school, his were the hands that carried me over : he would leave 
his place, the top of the top form, and hear me my ABC: for all 
that^ my own dear only mother, and for twice as much as that, 
Fll never, never leave you — I'll do my best to keep Philip here.* 

'Stop, Mary, and hear the wisdom of the white head: look 
at the thing both ways — for your own feelings, and against your 
own feelings. If you want to see a thing straight^ never sit 
'always on the same side of the car, . I see a deal : the gentry, to 
put away some of the sin of neglecting their own people, have 
-been setting the coimtry a-fire with education, and now they 
wonder at its burning; they are giving the young knowledge, 
without the power to use it^ and expect that when a man knows 
how to earn the bit of meat, and the cut of white bread, and 
where to earn it, he'll bo as well content to stay with them, on 
4he ould terms, with the poor potato, and the fever, and the same 
■sort of a right a dog has to his kennel, and a pig to his sty, to 
repay him for the labour of building what is little else than his 
own grave. Darling, look, the senso of it is this : such as Squire 
Kenny want to keep on in the ould way — but the people have got 
btfore them; and so, to get rid of the bother, they'll let them get 
out of the country. Don't gainsay, Philip, dear; he'll never be 
content to go on with Squire Kenny on the ould plan, and like 
many another, he'll get into trouble if he stays. The ould and 
the infant will stop in the place ; but the law must change for the 
better, in more ways than one, before Ireland will be the home of 
the strong-headed, strong-armed, educated peasant ! But you're 
not heeding me, Mary, honey?' 

' I'd never, forgive myself if, through staying for my sake, he 
got into any trouble,' said Mary; 'and it's liard to miss the face 
that smiled over my cradle.' 

* Go with him, darling ; every girl in the place will mind your 
ould granny, if it was only for your sake.' 

*No, I'll never leave you: but where's the use of fretting; 
maybe he wont go ?' 

* Then he ought to go,' said the old woman firmly. * Squire 
Kenny is not the right sort of landlord for such as he.' 

That evening Mary went up to the big house, and craved 
audience of the young lady. Grace heard all she had to say with 
patience and sympathy. 

* My uncle told me the other day,' she said, * that if Philip 
chose to leave the farm, bad as it is, he could let it immediately at 
an increased rent.' 
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' There are some will take land whether they can pay for it or 
not,' answered Mary ; * but all I wanted to toll his honour is this, 
that maybo, as Philip was the son of an old tenant, and had 
improved so much, he'd lot him have a few acres of fair land at a 
fair value. I want him to stop in the country ; for indeed if he 
goee, the squire will lose an improvuig tenant.' 

* And you a sweetheart.* 

* No, miss, I would not,' replied Mary with her natural simpli- 
city ; * the seas would be between us, to be sure, but we would be 
all die same, true to each other ; and we're both young.' 

Miss Grace promised to speak to her uncle, and to present both 
Philip and Mary to him the next morning, and let them tell their 
own tale. 

Mr Kenny was the typo of many of his class. That there are as 
good landlords in Ireland as in England, is unquestionably true ; 
but, alas 1 they form the exceptions to the rule I There is no 
doubt that, though an educated people will exhibit less brute 
violence than a people uneducated, yet they will be more deter- 
mined to obtain what their reason teaches them they have a right 
to possess. Mr Kenny never took into consideration the mental 
change that had been wrought in more persons than in Philip ; 
nor could he, for the life of him, discover why the people were not 
as contented as they had been when he was a young man. Think- 
inff this over, as he generally did after dinner, when he had drank 
a few tumblers of * stiff punch,' he was not very likely to under- 
stand how such alterations were to be comprehended and met. 

Ho was a careless man at all times, and in everything ; good- 
natured and hospitable ; always more ready to give a present than 
to pay a debt. In all things he belonged to the ' old school.' 

Qrace had been rather unfortunate in her diplomacy. Bhe had 
lost her temper in the morning, and hardly recovered it during 
breakfast ; but she trusted to Mary. Mary was a groat favourite 
with the old squire, and she hoped her gentle smile would do 
more for Philip than Philip's eloquence would do for himself. 

* So,' said Mr Kenny, * you want more land, Philip V 

* If your honour would let me two or three acres of the fence 
farm at the same rate I have the hill ground, I'd work them well 
together ; for I never was a gale behind with the rent for that 
barren place, where the crows don't think it worth their while to 
look for worms.' 

* And in the fence farm, your honour,' put in Mary, * my grand- 
mother says there'd be pasture for a cow, or maybe two.' 

* Tliat land is worth five pounds an acre if it is worth a 
farthing,' said the squire ; * and I must got tfuU for it if I break 
it into small holdings.' 

' I couldn't pay tliat for it, sir, at the best of times, and make 
anything by it to live,' answered Philip. * I'd like to stop in the 

s 
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country if I could, your honour. If I can% why, I must go where 
others have gone before me. I don't want to spend all my life 
labouring for potatoes and salt^ and being as poor at the end as I 
was at the beginning of my days.' 

< As good as you have been glad of that same, Philip; and what 
can a poor man want more I But Fve a regard for you, and 
for my little friend there, whom it concerns ; so, if you li^ three 
acres of the fence farm put on to the five on the hill, you can 
have it all round for three pounds an acre.' 

' Is it three pounds an acre, sir, for what every man in the ' 
parish knows I have never cleared two for yet t only spent every 
&rthing of the little my uncle the priest left in making it what it 
is. The day I took on me the three acres, in addition to what my 
fother made, I may say himself, there wasn't a fence tiiat would 
keep out a bonneen, let alone a pig; not a gate^, nor a drain; and 
I'm sure you might have coimted the blades of the two first crops. 
I hope your honour will think of that before you put anotiier 
pound on them acres.' 

' But haven't I taken two pounds a year off the feajkce farmf 

* To put it on the other, sir.' 

* I don't want to let it^' said Mr Kenny ; ' it's only out of regard 
to you I'd break my land at aU. If you don't like my offer, stay 
as you are : or stop ; I'll do this for you — pay me, say two pounds 
for the eight acres all round.' 

Mary's heart beat, and Philip coloured. 

' Two pounds for the eight acres all round,' continued Mr Kenny, 
' and let the third pound stand over for three years or so^ tUl 
you're better able to pay it.' 

Mary's heart beat on, but Philip's countenance changed. 
* Thank your honour,' he answered, ' but that would be getting 
into debt ; yet maybe you'd give me a bit of a memorandum, if I 
left the place, you'd pay me for what I'd put upon it — a shed, or 
gates, or pig-sties, or * 

* Whew — w — w I ' interrupted the landlord ; * you're getthig new- 
fangled notions with a vengeance! It's the tenant-right you*re 
after, is it t If you do not like my offer, stay as you are.' 

'I can't do that either, your honour. I can't go on slaving the 
life out of my four bones for the bare bit I eat. If I hadnt means 
to go elsewhere, I must do it : if I hadn't education, I must do it; 
if * 

The landlord interrupted him by sending all species of education 
to the bad place, and cursing him for an ungrateful fellow, for 
thinking of taking his money away from the sod ' where he was 
bred, bom, and reared.' * But I do not care a farthing about it for 

my own sake ; give me back the land, and you may go to the ! 

I can soon get tenants, and increased rent !' 

* Your honour will get tenants enough : there's plenty would 
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take on the running gale, and be glad to wear out the improve- 
ments I have made, rii be heart-sorry to leave it,* he added, 
mbbing his hand romid the edge of his hat, while poor Marj grew 
pale ; < but your honour wont lay out a penny with me on it, nor 
give me the tenanfa-rigJU over what I do. I've wattled and 
thatched the house, I've mended the windows, I've fenced the 
little garden, I've planted trees, I've drained, and manured—^* 

* And who asked you to do it f inquired the landlord tauntingly. 
' Tou're newfangled with green crops, and one thing or another, 
and not content to go on as your &liier did before you.-— plain and 
eaay, honest man.' 

* I am not content, sir, sure enough, to go on as my father did 
before me,' he replied ; * I own to that. I saw him go down as 
worn and strengthless to his grave at fifty, as a man ought^ that 
had fair-play in the world, at seventy — a fine, hale, hearty man 
he was, but worn out by hard work and fainting food * 

* And whisky,' added Mr Kenny. 

* That had its claw on him too, I'll not deny it, sir : it seemed 
an easy way for a man to put the trouble off him, and then, like 
a fidse friend, it was sure to bring him into more : but that re- 
proach is gone from us, sir, thank God ! There's none gets drunk 
at all now, barring the gentlemen P — ^The bolt was shot, and it was 
drawn by an impatient and impolitic hand ; but, as Philip after^ 
wards said to Mary, he could not stand that reproach to his father 
from one who never remembered going himself quite sober to bed. 

Mary put in her gentle voice, but too late ; the crisis had come ; 
angry words followed; Philip threw up the farm. *In other 
countries,' he said, * where a tenant's labour creates a tenant's 
right, you'd be forced, sir, to pay me back for the stock I leave 
you on it. Here I can't claim it, and I'd scorn to ask for what 
Tve no call to. I took that land with the intention of giving, as 
I have done, my strength to it ; and there it is, all the better, 
while I'm all the worse. The cow and the horse both died with 
me, and yet you'd g^ve me no help ; and if it hadn't been for the 
goodness of God, which sent me help to leave it, Fd have been 
tied to it in slavery for the rest of my days. If I had had it at a 
low but increasing rent, I might have made a home of it for my- 
self, and a property for you. I'm dear of it now. You may get 
those on it who wont leave it as I have done ; that's all I can say. 
I need not tell a gentleman of this country of the bad that's going,, 
of the impossibility there is for him to know who has or has not 
to do with what is, I own, a disgrace to the people ; but I do say, 
that when a gentleman finds an honest, hard-working man, who 
is able and wUling to do justice to the bit of land, he ought to give 
him an honest man's hold upon it.' 

* Don't vox the master ; he's not used to be crossed that way,' 
whispered Mary. 
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* Let him go on,' said the angry squire ; ' give him rope enough, 
and he*il soon hang himself!' 

< Please God I will not, sir: there's enough said; you'll all 
wake up some day and see the land left without able-bodied honest 
men to till it ; you'll cry out then in vain for those who have 
earned, and can keep, laiid of their own over the seas, to come 
and help yours to bring forth its fruits. God be with yovtf sir ! I 
thought to have had some consideration from you, and not be 
forced to turn my back on my country.' 

< Have nothing to do with him, Mary,' said Mr Kenny. ' I know 
a smart fellow to come in on his place : let him go — a coUeefnrdoi 
like you has no call to leave her own country for a sweetheart- 
let him go ! ' 

Philip became dark with rage. Mary tried to reply, but she 
could not; she burst into tears, and followed her lover out of the 
room. 

As they descended the brow of the hill, the sunbeams were 
sporting over the very small faun. Philip was about to resign for 
ever ; even the sunslune failed to make it look prosperous. He 
had really done a great deal to it : it was tol^*ably fenced and 
drained, and additional time and additional labour would of 
course increase its value ; but Philip knew that even then itwonld 
never be prosperous, nor would what he had done meet with con- 
sideration, much less justice. Moreover, he was a peace-loving 
man, and he feared being drawn into the combinations which have 
so completely baffled all the investigations of the law. 

< It's cruel hard,' sobbed Mary, ' that he wont allow you a 
penny for what you've done ; he'll get a higher rent from some 
If lot will never pay * 

Mary and Philip were unconscious of the blunder; but they 
understood the meaning. Mary saw that Philip was suffering ; 
but he brightened his countenance, and talked of the * hereafter,' 
urging her to go with him at once, and that he thought her grand- 
mother would accompany them ; but she knew better, and reve- 
renced the feeling which caused the old woman to desire to leave 
her bones in her native land. 

All the country cried shame on Mr Kenny. This was the fifth 
of the 'good ould stock' that he had let leave the place; and 
who had he got in their stead ? That question remained to be 
answered. 

PhUip was a good specimen of what an improved education can 
effect for the Irish peasant. He felt that, however humble his 
position, as a man, he had a right to exert his strength, mental 
and bodily, for his own advantage ; however much his feelings 
yearned towards * the sod,' he knew that his little capital could 
be more advantageously employed elsewhere ; not but that Ire- 
land possessed every advantage that could be had elsewhere; hut 
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free ajgtncy was so completely a sound, and not a reality, that a 
humble, peace-loving, unslavish man, at all events m Mb district, 
had no chance of having a firmer hold on the property he helped to 
maJee, than had others of the property they Iielped to mar. * Better 
times,' he was told, were coming ; but as in his father's days they 
had not come, except, indeed, through the door so tardily opened 
by ' national education,' there was something to his healthy, self- 
thinking mind, even in this infancy of knowledge, very pleasant 
and independent in the idea that he might yet call a plot of 
land — land ! that Alpha and Omega of Irish ambition — ms 

OWN. 

There were far-away districts where such an advantage might 
in a degree be his: but his attachments were localised; they 
circled round the settlement of ' Ids own people ;' and as Mr 
Kenny's shortsighted policy refused his honest and liberal ofi^er, 
the cord was sundered, and he only desired to leave it as soon as 
possible. Mary was not the only one who regretted this determi- 
nation on Philip's part. The young man, had he remained, would 
have foimd life itself unsafe, if he had not yielded to the influence 
of self-organized lawmakers; and this reconciled Mary to his 
departure, hard as it was to part with her betrothed. 

< I thought to the last,' she said, * the masther would come 
round ; but I see he wont now ; I see the hardness of his heart. 
He thinks poverty and misery is our birthright, and that we have 
no reason to go against it; that's what he thinks. He has 
looked so long at starvation, that he's grown used to it ; and he'd 
think there'd bo something going wrong if he had no beggars on 
the road.' 

* You're book-sworn, Mary,* interrupted her lover — ^ you're book- 
sworn to let me know when any change comes to your grand- 
mother. In the sight of Ood you are my wife, and you mustn't 
think bad of any little present I send you home, because you'll 
want it all ; and deny yourself nothing, avoumeen. I'll wait true 
and patiently for you, jewel ; and hard as the parting is, I'll not 
deny but I love you all the better for your duty to your parent ; 
besides, FU have all things settled for you, and maybe come home 
for you myself. The black poverty can't touch you, Blary ; and 
don't go the path by the hill farm when you go to see Miss 
Grace ; it woidd only fret you, darling ; but sot a stout heart to 
the wind. I'm going out like an honest man ; I owe nothing, and 
I shouldn't be ashamed to look a king in the face.' 

This was all very brave, and, what was better, it was very true ; 
but it could not prevent the mingling of many tears ; and none 
flowed more abundantly than those of the poor old grandmother. 

< I've seen fine heads laid low, and buried many a one years 
younger than myself, yet I'm to the fore still, and no good in me, 
Mary, darling! — only you're such an angel, I should think you 
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wished the grave closed over me : but the great comfort of my 
life is thinking how we'll aU rise together at the last day ; and I 
couldn't leave the sight of the ould churchyard ; I could not, 
avoumeen.' 

*And I could not leave you, darling grandmother,' was the 
reply ; and after Philip's departure, Mary redoubled her attention 
to the aged woman, and did more in an hour than she need 
have done in a day ; * the work,' she said, * kept the trouble off 
her heart.' 

^ Do anything but sing, my darling!' exclaimed her grand- 
mother — 'anything but sing! There's a sigh in your voice like 
the moan of the wind in a fir-tree, which mkkes me pray to God 
to hasten my journey, that you nuiy be happy when I am gone.' 

* So you are off, Philip, I suppose f said Mr Kenny, as he met 
the emigrant on Ids road to Waterford. 

* The young man looked up courageously. ' I am, sir ; and for 
all my hot words, sir, I've a kind heart to you and yours : and if 
I said anything that my fiither's son should not have said to your 
father's son, I hope your honour will overlook it. It did not 
come from the heart, only from the necessity of the case ; that 
was all, your honour.' 

* I believe you,' was the gentleman's reply ; 'but if you lo(^ at 
it^ Philip, it is rather strange for such as you to take a hundred 
pounds, as I hear you do, away from your country and your 
natural protector, to employ it upon you know not what.' 

* I know anyhow, sir, that if I stayed, I should employ it on 
what would never be my own. It's done now, and Gk>d be wiUi 
your honour ! See, sir ' — and ho laid his hand on the shoulder of 
the beautiful horse Mr Kenny rode — * I may never set eyes on 
you again ; but take care who you let in on the land — ^pronuses 
grow no gold.' His voice £Edtered ; his eyes filled with tears ; he 
took off his hat, and held out his hand to the squire ; it was kindly 
taken. 'I could say a deal more, sir, but you wouldn't heed me; 
and so take care who you let in on the Is^d ; promises grow no 
gold: and God be with you and Miss Qrace!' 

'He's a fine fellow to look at,' thought the squire, 'but a dis* 
turber — one of tke tenanfs-^ght men. No good will come of it 
No good comes of letting the poor into one's secrets, or taking 
them out of their place.' 

Things seemed to be going on pretty much as usual in the valley 
where Mary continued to reside with her grandmother, and yet 
they were changing every day. Many of the cottages in the 
village were in ruins ; and Mary shared her old dog's and her own 
food with more than one half-starved cat and cur that lingered 
about the lonely places where they once had friends. The chapel 
on Sundays was filled ; but there were few horses or cars waiting 
outside, where there used to be numbers, made 'sonsy ' for the 
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farmei's wivefli to ride in, by featherbeds, covered with gaudy 
quilts. The young men that lounged about the door and against 
the walls bore no likenoss to the * old stock,* and were careless, 
scampish-looking fellows, who more frequently handled a musket 
than a shillala. There wore many white-headed old men ; but the 
race of * strong, young, small-farmors,* who rode a good horse, and 
wore boots and corduroys, had disappeared. Altogether, there 
had been a sort of voluntary clearing ; if that could be ' voluntary * 
which was compelled by circumstances and reason. 

* Grace,' said Mr Kenny to his niece one morning, more than 
two years after Philip had left the country — * Qrace, dear, I wish 
you would send for the glazier to put a pane of glass in the lib- 
rary window.* 

' Tou forget, uncle,' replied Qrace, * that there is no glazier in 
Kennystown since young James Daly went to Canada. What a 
nice workman he wasl He made my fern -house; but it is 
broken now, and there is no one to mend it.' 

< Ha ! ' exclaimed the squire, ' the fellow wanted increased wages, 
and got talking of the vahie of time, so he was not fit for this 
country. Do you ride to-day?* 

* How can I rido, uncle ? That horrid new blacksmith, who 
took Whalan's old forgo, has lamed ray mare. I am sure I hate 
those new-comers. I cannot think why you did not encourage 
those to remain who worked so well. The resources of the 
country are dried up.' 

* Whalan certainly was a capital workman, Qrace ; and I own I 
am sorry that the gentry all grumbled when he raised the price 
of shoeing horses. It had been fixed so long — ever since my 
grandfather's time — that I did not like a penny a shoe put on : he 
might have raised it to throe-halfpence.' 

* Better that,* murmured Grace, * than have half the horses in 
the country lamed by a botch, who does not mind his business 
either. He told my groom to-day he would attend to the mare 
when he had finished reading the paper. Whalan would never 
have sent such a message as that.' 

*■ That is certain : those fellows grow so impudent.' 

* Those who were bom,* answered Grace, * upon our own land 
were never so. I do miss the old faces.' Tears were in Grace 
Kenny's eyes while she spoke. 

* You are a fool, child,' said her uncle abruptly ; * they grew 
discontented, and wanted change.' 

* They wanted their rights,' answered Grace firmly ; * they 
wanted to be paid according to the times — they wanted tenants'- 
rights. And those new people, with all their fine promises, are 
far more likely to do us wrong than those who loved the spot 
whereon they were born; and who, despite all disagreements, 
would rather leave you than harm you.' 
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* Ton are a saacj girl to talk about what yon do not undentaiid; 
go and see if the hoops are pat on the vat.' 

' They are not,' she replied ; 'there is not a cooper within five 
miles since Naylor went to Sydney; and the carpenter says he 
cannot see to your vat until he luis finished the priest^s fence. 
What a ready obliging fellow Dick Murphy was ! He has sent 
his mother five pounds since he settled in Connecticut. It was t 
great pity, imcle, you quarrelled with Dick about the new gates.' 

* They all grew so conceited, and so extortionate in th^ de- 
mands, that it was impossible to get on with them. I wish the 
times had remained as they were with all my heart.' 

* Wishing wont make them what they were ; and I wanted to 
speak to you, uncle, about the shearers. The two men you got 
cheap to shear the sheep this year have, I am told, taken almost 
as much skin as wool from the poor animals. Ton used to be so 
proud of your sheep-&rming before Murphy went to Australia.' 

* Qrace, you are enough to drive one mad !' 

'I could go on for an hour,' continued the positive giii. 'The 
dairymaid gave me warning this morning, because, she says, she 
can have better wages in Cheshire ; and my own maid is going to 
marry the gardener, and go to Pennsylvania. He says you have 
been unkind to him about some trees. We are all going wrong 
somehow^ I am sure of that.' 

* It's all the education, and fine learning, and politics,' said "Mr 
Kenny; 'but that's not the worst of it. Here's a threatening 
letter about my notice to the rascal who took poor Philip's fimn 
when he quitted it. He has never paid a fiuihing oi Tent, and 
racked to pieces the land that was just coming round.' 

' Poor Philip ! ' repeated Qrace : ' you should see his letters to 
Mary, and then you would not say ^ poor Philip." He is doing 
so well ; and though things are dear, he says labour of all kind 
is so highly paid for, that it makes the things twenty per cent 
cheaper than they are here ! It is quite interesting to see Mary 
vibrating between the two great affections of her life. And she 
keeps her grandmother so clean: she carries her in her arms 
into the sun every morning, as if she were a baby, and attends 
her with so much tenderness. The old creature has lost the use 
of her limbs, but her feelings are as acute as ever. ** I pray," ^ 
said to me,** to the Lord to take me, for I know I'm keeping them 
asunder. I can't see Mary's tears now, nor hear her sobs, for 
I'm both blind and deaf; but when she kissed me last night, I felt 
her cheek was wot, and I feel that she is much thinner than she 
was. I know her heart is withering away, but I can't help it. If 
I was fit to go, the Lord would take me." ' 

'Qrace,' said her uncle, 'I have just told you I received a 
threatening letter, and instead of talking to me about it, you run 
on concerning a foolish old woman and as foolish a gtrL' 
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*Evex7 one receives threatening letters who ask for rent,' 
replied Qrace carelessly ; * I hear of them wherever I go. If your 
old people had remained with us ' 

But Mr Kenny would hear no more ; the theme was ungracious 
in his ears ; he would not see where ho had done foolishly ; he 
only knew that he could not got his rents ; that there was a 
combination against him ; that those who would pay dared not 
pay ; and that others would not. His nominal rent-roll, in- 
creased by the emigration of the old tenants, had almost ceased 
to be of value; but this did not prevent those (not a few) 
to whom he owed money insisting upon prompt payment for 
long, long standing debts. The network of the whole — owing, 
and being owed — had got into tremendous confusion ; and when 
his paroxysm of temper was over, and Qrace saw how miserable 
the old man looked, she forgot all but him, and endeavoured to 
divert his anxiety by every means in her power. She saw there 
was no use in trying to convince him that it was better to receive 
iive shillinffs than the promise of twenty. With a perfect relish 
for the enjoyment of existence, he did not see any reason why 
the ' lower orders ' should have any enjoyment apart from labour ; 
he could not perceive that the spirit of serfdom, so long in the 
ascendant, was passing away; and that though there must be 
grades in society — that, like the steps of a ladder, some must be 
high, some low — yet none could for the future press upon the 
other without disorganizing and materially injuring the fitness 
of the whole. He was irritated because people were not 
content to be * as their fathers were before them;' he made 
grievous laments over 'the good old times,' when claret and 
whisky were on draught in the gentleman's house; when the 
master could horsewhip the man, and the man would only twist 
his shoulders and say, * God be praised, sir, there's a power of 
strength in your arm 1 ' when, to live free, any man who had a 
thousand pounds might 'split it into three halves,' and lend it 
upon mortgage, and whenever he called for the interest, be cer- 
tain of two months' hospitality, with fishing and shooting into the 
bargain. He treasured up the memories of the past, and could 
not understand why the present generation differed from the 
lost ; he was one of those mentally-blind men who would attempt 
to stem a torrent, not guide its course ; he could not see that, 
whether the past were best or worst, it had vanished ; and that 
however it may be honoured, it is but a memory — at best an 
example ; that Hving beings have to do with the present, and not 
with the future; he was, as he often said himself, 'bothered 
entirely;' he regretted that Philip, and such as PhUip, were 
gone ; but he did not see why he should have given them what 
he considered a premium to remain. His father thought sixpence 
a day good wages. Capital soldiers had been ' raised ' on potatoes ; 
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then what could ikej want of better food f As to the fever, why, 
there always was fever more or less in Ireland : sore it wasn't 
worse than it had always been. Some people say 'let w^ 
alone;' but Squire Kenny acted 'let bad alone.' He could not 
think but those were insane who broached the tenants-right to 
anything but labour; he had subscribed to an anti-slavery society 
once, but never thought of the white slaves he held in thrall at 
home; never thought of the effects of books, and steamboatB, 
and railways, and newspapers ; never bestowed an idea on pro- 
gress; never, I believe, thought that the 'people had mind.' While 
so many things went on, he stood still. 

Of ail men, he thought he had no right to receive threatemng 
letters. He was always generous to the po<H*, so he was; he 
gave in ' meal and malt ; ' he gave to the young and strong as 
well as to the old and feeble, and so encouraged beggary. 'He 
only asked his own' — ^'his land was not let higher tluui other 
people's' — ^^ he was considerate.' How? He suffered 'the gale' 
to run on, and then seized on the improved land as a set-off to 
his debt. Custom, in his particular district, had sanctified this 
wicked practice into a law. It has passed now; it has gone 
down, steeped in blood, along with other tyrannies which have 
been swept away by the glorious thunder-voice of an indignant 
public; and yet Squire Kenny believed 'he only sought his own.' 
In the case of the tenant who had succeeded Philip, he had most 
certainly been badly treated; and his hardness to Philip was 
no excuse for the new man's delinquency; but so mysteriously 
are all the links of society twisted together, that one wrong deed 
is the herald of others. Grace was not only more quick, but more 
strong^sighted than her uncle : she told him his only plan was to 
sell the estate ; but he replied to this by saying that even if he 
did, he should still be an 'encumbered beggar I' She sat alone 
in her chamber, the moonlight shining through the open window 
— the whole country steeped in that magic hght which conceals 
defects and exaggerates beauties. She had left her uncle with 
his solicitor, and was companioned by any rather than pleasant 
fancies ; a low tap at the door, and Mary Connor entered. She 
stood without speaking for more than a minute. 

' She's gone from me, Miss Grace ! Went away this morning 
when the sun was brightest, just as a butterfly folds its wings, 
and dies on a flower ! No more than that, miss — ^gone ! Oh, then, 
I can hardly think it ! I went out of the room, in the fancy that 
maybe she'd come to herself again when I came back ; for never 
did I come into the place that she hadn't the kind word for me, 
and the wise word, and the good prayer. I ran for the priest, but 
he could not overtake her : was not that a sorry thing? But his re- 
verence said she was always prepared. She's gone firom me ! And 
I think, maybe if I had taken more care of her, she'd have lasted 
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longer. It seems unholy for me even to think of Philip, though 
she's gone. **TeU^* she said, and she groping with her hands — **• teU 
the squire my dream abovjt the man that thaaght to treat the bvU as 
^it was altvays a calf, and what it did to him" Oh, Bliss Grace, 
she was greatly troubled about you and yours f May the Lord 
protect you I The good went fair and easy out of the place, but 
that wont be the way with those that's in it now ! If the master 
distrains, I don't know what might not happen. Let him talk of 
it, miss, but not do it — at least while he's in the country. Oh 
to think how those that's gone would have stuck by the ould 
stock, if they had had only fair-play I ' The poor girl's sorrow was 
relieved by words and tears, and Grace insisted upon her accept- 
ing the shelter of their roof until she heard from Philip. 

* I wont have you as a servant, Mary, but as a humble friend. 
When all is over, you must stay with me. Your grandmother 
will be laid in her people's grave ; you have the consolation of 
knowing that you did your duty. I only hope I may do my 
duty to my old relative as well as you performed yours.' 

Mary went to live with her foster-sister, and Grace frequently 
derived consolation from the straightforward, right -hearted 
opinions of Mary Connor. In the country, matters were grow- 
ing worse instead of better. Mr Kenny became naturally more 
and more exasperated at the course of conduct pursued by the 
people. As his difficulties increased, his temper became worse : 
and he acted upon a system of aggravation and injustice, until 
he became cruel as well as careless. The country combined 
against him, and added fuel to the flame; wliile he attributed 
every wrong thing to others, not to himself. 

Mary, as time passed on, spent a good many anxious hours 
watching < the post,' wondering why Philip did not write. Despite 
her lover's caution, she cast many a glance at the hill farm ; the 
trees Philip planted had been cut down ; the gate hung on one 
hinge ; the thatch had not been mended ; the pigs had grubbed 
up the garden ; the land, with the exception of the potato field, 
had returned to its sterility ; the man who possessed it was knovm 
to be the most actively dangerous man in the district. But what 
of that f Who would give evidence against him? Who, if they 
saw him pocket the pistol with which he committed murder, 
would inform ? He had at one time sought to win Mary's heart : 
but a woman who really loves, knows how to keep off sdl suitors 
but the one. There is a protection in devoted love which renders 
a maiden sacred even to the profligate, and Mary continued an 
espeoial object of admiration and interest to the new settlers of 
Konnystown. 

Irritated not only by the open defiance which met him when 
he demanded a portion of his rents, and driven to the verge of 
insanity by debts which he could not discharge, the old squire 
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still said he had done nothing foolishly. It was deemed necessaiy 
to put bars to shatters that had grown worm-eaten without them; 
and the carpenter who did it was brought from a distance, under 
the protection of the police. The pistol took its place at the 
£unily table, on the master's right lumd ; and OTen in the day- 
time he did not care to ride much beyond the ayenae gate. The 
light-hearted, cheerful Grace, was changed into a sharp-featured, 
anxious-looking woman. The interest of her money was all they 
really had to subsist upon ; for, luckily, neither her unde nor her 
self could touch the principal until she completed her twenty- 
fifth year. She performed her duty, and she did not do it 
grudgingly ; but it requires a great deal of patience^ as weU as 
purity of intention, to labour in the path of a duty upon which 
love never shines. It is bad training for a young heart to hve 
with the age it cannot reverence ; and circumstances had woni 
out the kindliness that once distinguished the old squire. Mo- 
roseness succeeded good-nature ; the house of his ancestors was 
tumbling about his ears, and he had not wherewith to put it in 
repair; the new people were openly leagued against him; and 
those who remained of the old were too feeble or too fearful to 
< stand by the old master.' 

One evening Mary was slowly descending from ' watching the 
post ;' the lad walked past the road leading to the avenue^ and 
waved his stick, in token that he had nothing to bring. Her steps 
were slow; the hill farm was mouldering away beneath her eyes; 
frequently she brushed away the tears with the back of her rough 
hand ; the leaves which an autumn wind whirled fr^m the few 
stunted trees that remained of the plantations were circling with 
the dust along her path ; the thin stubble was decked with 
gaudy weeds, like paint on the cheek of withered beauty. There 
was a chill over the landscape ; the rays of the setting sun looked 
straight and hard, cut into lines of gsurish light, on the dark sky; 
the rushes that fringed the pools were brown and discoloured; a 
group of ragged boys were pelting half-a-dozen newly-plucked 
miserable geese that had been groping in the mud for food ; the 
rooks were cawing discontentedly on their homeward way ; and 
the village of Kennystown sent up but little cheerful smoke to 
the heavens. 

* It's so changed altogether,' muttered Mary to herself^ * that 
St Patrick would not know it ! And they're fighting about who 
shall and who shan't go to the National School ; and the masther 
must go the wrong way in that too,' she sighed bitterly, and 
turned to look again to see perhaps if the post-boy was really 
out of sight; and as she did, she saw Lawrence Jones, who 
had taken Philip's farm, running towards her. He made her 
a sign to stop, but she immediately turned homeward : he over- 
took her. 
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* Mary,' he said—* Mary, when did you see your aunt boyant 

there!' 

* Not these three weeks, Lawrence.* 

* Well, she's got a heavy fit of sickness. I don't mean the sick- 
ness — not the fever — but a heavy turn of some kind; and Hhe 
sent word to you to be sure to be up there this evening. Mind, 
this evening — to-morrow wont do.' 

* And why wont to-morrow do 1 and why didn't whoever she 
sent come up with the word, and not give it to another 1' 

* Because he was going for the doctor.' 

' Sure it's turning his back on the doctor he'd be if he'd come 
this way/ said the shrewd Mary. 

* "Why, girl alive I how sharp you are on us,' was the reply ; 

* hadn't he to go back after he left the message f And who 
knows but it's dead she'd be by to-morrow night ; so do as you 
like — only maybo it's a heavy heart you'll have if you don't do 
my bidding. I've small reason,* ho added carelessly, * to care 
whether you do or not ; only I'm a fool about you still, Mary.' 

' And about everything else, or you'd never have that farm in 
the way it is,' she answered ; and then, thinking perhaps she had 
been ' too sharp,' she added, * thank you all the same ; though my 
aunt was never much of an aunt to me, I'd be sorry she was to 
go, and I so near her, without my seeing her once more.' 

< You'll go!' said Lawrence anxiously. 

* I wiiy she replied. 

Mary equipped herself for a three miles' walk, and set out ; yet 
more than once her ' heart,' as she called it, misgave her ; more 
than once she paused and turned back ; but * it might be that her 
aunt VHU iUf and how unkind not to go near her!' 

She resumed her path. When within sight of the cottage, 
through the twilight she saw a woman rolling up some cloth that 
had been put out to bleach. It was her aunt, who declared that, 

* glory be to God I she never was better in hor life. What sot her 
to inquire^ who never looked the same road she was 1' Mary told 
her. * It's not going back you are without taking bit or sup with 
your own blood relations V said the woman ; * sure you wouldn't 
think of such a thing as that! If you wont stop the night, it's 
early moon, the road is fine, and the country safe for siich as 
you* 

There was something in hor aunt's expression in * for such as 
you' that struck on Mary's ear like a warning. There was no- 
thing in the words ; they conveyed no new information ; but they 
awoke a dormant anxiety ; they revived a half-formed dread for 
those who had protected hor in her time of trial : why should 
Lawrence wish to got her out of the house ? She put out a good 
many leading questions, but hor aunt had simply said the truth — 
the country was safe * for such as her,' though it might not bo 
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safe for others; that was literallj all. ShiB ate cheerfully the 
potatoes and milk set before her with a taunting obserratioiiy 
* that, to be sure, they were no food for one used to the run of the 
iHg house, where there was laahings of what wasn't always paid 
for.' 

Mary roused at this sneer, which was unpalatable in proportion 
to its truth ; and without waiting for nUkny more words^ she com- 
menced her return. The comcraik was running along tiie hedges, 
and the night-owl hooted as she passed the burial-place of her 
grandmother. It was the first time she had passed the grave 
without kneeling beside it; but she could not venture among the 
shadows which imagination conjured up and superstition believed 
in. Presently she heard ^e sound of wheels and ^e fiist trot- 
ting of a horse. She felt very lonely, but turned down a new road 
which had been lately made, and led round the base of the hill 
which the old road crossed. The driver of the car called out to 
her to know which was the shortest of the two to Kennystown. 
She made no reply: he repeated the question: there was no 
answer. Mary attempted to rush to the car, but fiunted in the 
attempt. The man sprung from his seat ; he lifted her up ; he 
unfastened her bonnet; in another moment he pressed her to his 
heart ; he called upon her to awake by all the endearing names 
in the eloquent vocabulary of Irish love-^that it was PhUip, fa^ 
own Philip, who called her ; that he had come to take her to his new- 
made home ; that they should never more be separated ; never — 
never! It was the sudden feeling of all this, when his voice struck 
upon her heart, that overpowered her. In a few minutes she was 
seated by his side, weeping tears of thankfulness and joy. She 
assured him of a welcome at * the big-house,' and the horse vhiA 
urged forward to its utmost speed. The avenue gate was open; 
the door of the lodge was open also. This startled h^ at the 
moment as strange; for of late, at night, the gate had been 
chained and padlocked. They drove on : the moon was shining 
forth in the queenliness of her glory ; the house was within sight, 
but what a sight it was I A loud, long, ringing shriek, told of 
violence and terror ; men were struggling on &g steps of the hall- 
door with the old squire ; they forced him on his knees, but their 
intention was for a moment frustrated: a woman, feeble in all 
but purpose, interposed: she clung around him with twining 
arms ; more than once, in a brief space they were separated, but 
again she flung herself between him and his murderers. 

Philip did not lack courage, but it was Mary who urged the 
horse forward. Dreading the arrival of the police, the ruffians 
hurried to perpetrate their crime with increased violence. A 
clump of trees interposed between Mary and the view she had of 
the fearful struggle. They saw the light of firearms through the 
branches, and heard the report of more than one. Faster, faster. 
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tlioy droye to Uie door, under shelter of the plantationB, which in 
a degree concealed one end of the dwelling. The murderers had 
disappeared, and Grace was kneeling beside her uncle. It waft 
impossible to tell which of the two was wounded, for Grace's hair 
and garments were dabbled with crimson. 

* I do not know,' she said to Mary with terrible calmness — * I 
do not know how I am ; but I know one of those who fired. I 
know one; and I know you, Philip. Uncle V she said to the 
dying man — ^^ uncle, Philip is come back to save you T 

< He cannot save me ; but he should not have gone — ^he should 
not have gone f I am not fond of newfangled notions ; but tell 
him,' he lidded, raising his head, though his glazed eyes told how 
little he could discern — * tell him he shall have the tenant 9-rigkt 

if he'll come back — the tenant's-right — if— 4ie'll ' The old 

man's spirit passed away from the scene of hia own mismanage- 
ment, and of the atrocity and blindness of thoae who, suffering 
more or less from the insufficiency of the law, take revenge in its 
place as their counsellor and protector, and brand their country 
in the eyes of the universe as a land that winks at murder, and 
harbours the assassin. 

< I see he is dead 1' said poor Grace, as she drew the old white 
head upon her lap: *if he had not been dying, he never would 
have given in to the tenants-right; it's the last thing the old 
landlords will yield. Oh, if you had boon but sooner!' she said 
to the police, who came crowding up from thoir station, which 
was sufficiently near to hear, as indeed they did, the report of the 
firearms : * if you had been sooner I I know Lawrence Jones of 
the uphill farm ; he fired the fktal shot ; my poor uncle fell 
then 1 You are well revenged, Philip I Do not cry, Mary I No, 
I will not go in I I will remain where I am with my poor 
uncle I' and she rested her cheek upon his white hair with a 
tenderness which those who knew her best thought she had for* 
gotten. 

It is one of the beautiful properties of woman's nature that 
she forgets the bad, and recalls the good, of those whom she haa 
loved < when they are no more seen;' and in afler-times Grace 
persuaded herself that her uncle was blameless. His was one 
among many deaths that have occurred from the same cause — 
murders which admit of no apology, but for which those who 
know the history of the past misrule and maladministration of 
the laws do not find it difficult to account. No country can be 
greatly prosperous, or permanently safe, whore justice is not 
administered with an even hand to rich and poor, high and low : 
tho injustice of the one causes crime in the other. 

Philip had been sufficiently long in the new world to look with 
horror on tho conduct of those who concealed the murderer from 
the grasp of the law, and he found it necessary to hasten his 
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bride's departure from Kennystown. She paused on her journey 
by the old churchyard, to drop a few tears on the grave of the 
old master, and to say a last prayer over the green mound which 
covered the ashes of a beloved parent, to whom she had beeu so 
dutiful a child. Nor was she unmindful of the simple superstition 
of her country : counting amongst her greatest treasures a long 
tress of Miss Grace Kenny's hair, cut by a new pair of scissors 
from her head, when the moon was in its first quarter — alas ! it 
was abundantly streaked with gray! — & slip of witch-hazel, a 
four-leaved shamrock, a sixpence carefully reunited (it had been 
broken between herself and Philip), and a handful of the mould 
from the burial-place of her hmnble ancestors. 'K I die in 
foreign parts,' she said to her husband, * this must be buried with 
me ; but maybe we may reium ?* 

'Please God,' he said, *when the tenant's-bight is estab- 
lished IN THE LAIO) I' 



THE END. 
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